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The expression “hot-rod” means a 
fast, souped-up car. A “hot” plane 
has meant a fast ship. But the mod- 
ern plane designer, when he says he’s 
working on a hot plane, may very 
well meant it all too literally. The 
modern fighter plane is not fit for 
human occupancy, and a human be- 
ing is not able to pilot it without 
extensive, and still only half-devel- 
oped corrective measures. 

On the matter of heat, it may seem 
strange that a plane flying in the tra- 
ditionally cold substratosphere would 
parboil its pilot, but the process is 
easily explained. First, the transpar- 
ent canopy over the fighter-pilot’s 
head is conventionally called the 
“greenhouse’—and so it is. Like a 
greenhouse, it lets in the sun’s vis- 
ible-light energy, and won’t pass out- 
ward the subvisible heat radiations 
generated when the light is absorbed. 
The interior of the greenhouse gets 
hot. That bothered pilots even in 
the slow—350 to 450 m.p.h.—ships of 
the last war. 
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PARBOILED PILOTS 


Modern planes are pushing 650 
m.p.h., and at those speeds air fric- 
tion is not a negligible factor; when 
air rubs over a metal surface at 650 
m.p.h., the friction produces heat, 
and lots of it. The greenhouse gets 
hotter. 

But worse, ventilation can not 
carry that heat away. Suppose the 
plane is flying on a hot summer day, 
in air at a temperature of 90°, and at 
a speed of 600 m.p.h. Now while 90° 
is warm, it’s not unbearable—but that 
air is standing still. Heat being ran- 
dom motion of the molecules, if that 
air is suddenly picked up by an air 
scoop and fed into the plane’s cock- 
pit, something violent happens to it, 
On the average, the molecules have 
been accelerated some 600 miles per 
hour ; the result is measured as heat. 
With a 90° starting temperature, the 
mere process of picking it up raises 
the temperature to 144°—which is 
more than uncomfortable; it’s un- 
bearable. Add the further heat of 
solar radiation plus friction heating, 
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and the resultant temperature in a 
standard fighter cockpit at 600 m.p.h. 
would be about 155°. Evidently, the 
plane is unfit for human occupancy. 

The cooling problem has been 
handled, however, in a fairly satisfac- 
tory way for the jet fighter planes, 
and all the 600 m.p.h. planes are jet 
driven jobs. Standard air-condition- 
ing systems using ordinary compres- 
sors, cooling coils and evaporators, 
as in ground-based equipment is dut. 
It weighs too much, and is unneces- 
sary anyway. The’ process actually 
used depends on these factors : 

The jet engine is picking up great 
masses of air. The air is heated to 
144°, as explained, by that process, 
then it’s compressed by the jet en- 
gine’s compressor, to about 60 
pounds per square inch—further 
heating it to about 350°—and fed into 
the combustion chamber(s), the hot, 
compressed combustion product gases 
emerging via the jet turbine to propel 
the plane. 

Now if you let cooled compressed 
gas expand, it gets decidedly cold. 
Any filling station’s compressed air 
hose will demonstrate that. If you 
make compressed gas do work, driv- 
ing an engine, the work is done at 
the expense of the energy stored in 
the gas—both heat-energy and pres- 
sure-energy. Any means of expand- 
ing compressed air cools it ; expand- 
ing it through a compressed-air mo- 
tor, however, produces even more 
cooling because the engine extracts 
energy from the gas. 

So: to cool jet fighters, the hot, 
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compressed output of the compressor 
stage—350° and 60 psi—is bled for a 
few pounds of air per minute. The 
air is first passed through a cooler- 
radiftor, where outside air cools it 
from 350° to something nearer the 
144° available. Now the cool(!) 
compressed air is made to drive a 
small air turbine, which powers the 
small fan which circulates outside air 
over the cooler-radiator. ~The cooler- 
radiator removes about 90° of the 
heat originally present in the output 
from the jet-engine compressor ; the 
turbine’s energy is obtained at the 
expense of the remaining heat- 
energy. The exhaust air from the 
little turbine has a temperature about 
—20°F. And it takes-only about 10 
pounds of air per minute through 
such a system to comfortably air- 
condition one of the modern Navy 
subsonic planes under the worst con- 
ditions—maximum speed, at mini- 
mum (dense-air) altitude on a hot, 
cloudless summer day. 

So that fairly well 
solved. But—those 600-mile planes 
are production models; the research 
boys are working with 1,200 m.p.h. 
jobs, they don’t have jet engines, but 
rockets. So—what do we do next? 
And what do you do when air- 
friction heat starts melting the trans- 
parent plastic canopy? Of course, 
stainless steel replaces dural at those 
speeds—and frictional temperatures. 
But plastic melts, and glass shatters, 
and metal’s opaque. . 


The Editor. 
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THE QUEEN OF ZAMBA 


BY L. SPRAGUE DE CAMP 


First of Two Parts. 


DeCamp’s first postwar novel—a@ 


tale of a detective on a rgally long-range mission 


—io bring home the self-made Queen of Zamba! 


Illustrated by Rogers 


Victor Hasselborg shook the reins 
and spoke to his aya : “Hao, Faroun!” 
The animal swung its head and 
blinked reproachfully at him from 
under its horns, then started to move. 
The carriage wheels crunched on 
the gravel of the Novorecife drive. 

Beside him on the seat, Ruis said: 

_ “Give him a looser rein, Senhor Vic- 
tor. And you must learn not to 
speak to him in so harsh a tone. You 
hurt his feelings.” 

“Tamates, are they as sensitive as 
all that ?” 

“So=yes. The Krishnans care- 
fully grade the tonés in which they 
speak to their beasts—” 

The drumming of the aya’s six 
hoofs mingled with Ruis’ chatter to 
put Hasselborg into a slight trance. 
He smiled a little as he thought: No 
comic-book hero he, with ballet-suit, 
ray gun, and one-man rocket. Instead 
he was about to invade the planet 
Krishna in this silly native outfit 
with its divided kilt, wearing a 
sword, and driving a buggy! 
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It had been some weeks before by 
subjective time that Hasselborg had 
drawn on his client’s expensive 
cigar and asked: “What makes you 
think your daughter has gone off 
Earth?” 

He watched Batruni narrowly. 
Although at first he had been ready 
to dislike the man, he was now begin- 
ning to think the textile manufac- | 
turer a friendly, generous, well-in- 
tentioned sort, if inclined to be 


lachrymose. 
Yussuf Batruni shifted his paunch 
and blew his nose. Hasselborg, 


visualizing hordes of germs flying 
out of Batruni’s nostrils, shrank back 
a little. 

Batruni said : “She talked about it 
for months before she disappeared, 
and she read books. You know, 
‘The Planet of Romance’, ‘The Mar- 
tian’s Vengeance’, and trash like 
that.” 

Hasselborg nodded. “Go on.” 

“She had enough money for the 
trip.. I fear I gave her more than 
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was good for a young girl alone in 
London. But she was all the family 
I had, so nothing was too good—” 
His voice caught and he shrugged 
sadly. 

“T’ll go over her belongings,” said 
Hasselborg. ‘Meanwhile, do you 
think she went with somebody ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

-“T said, d’you think she went 
with somebody? And I don’t mean 
your Aunt Susie, either.” 

“T—” Batruni stiffened, then 
checked himself. “Excuse me. Where 
I come from, we take care of our 
daughters’ virtue, so I cannot help— 
But, now that you bring it up, I am 
afraid the answer is yes.” 

Hasselborg smiled cynically. “The 
Levant ought to advertise its virgins 
the way Egypt does its pyramids. 
Who’s the man?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Then how d’you know there is 
one?” 

“There are only—little things. 
Nothing you can put a finger on. On 
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my last trip to London, when I asked 
her about her young men, she 


evaded. Talked about other things. 
That was a big change from the times 
before, when I would learn every de- 
tail of the young man’s appearance 
and habits whether I was interested 
or not.” 

“Don’t you suspect anybody in 
particular ?” 

“No, just a vague general sus- 
picion. You are the detective; you 
draw the inferences.” 

“T will,’ promised Hasselborg. 
“As soon as I’ve looked over her 
apartment I’ll wire Barcelona for the 
passenger lists of all the spaceships 
that have left in the last month. She 
couldn’t get away under an assumed 
name, you know, because her prints 
would be checked against the Euro- 
pean Central File as a matter of 
routine.” 

“That will be good,” said Batruni, 
looking out of the window into a fog 
that had so far defied the efforts of 
the fog-sweepers. His great Levan- 
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tine nose showed in profile. “Do not 
spare the expense, and when you find 
where she has gone, follow her on 
the very next ship.” 

“Wait a minute!” said Hasselborg. 
“To chase somebody on another 
planet takes preparation: special 
equipment, training—” 

“The very next!” said Batruni, be- 
ginning to wave his hands. “Do you 
think I like sitting around? 
is of the utmost importance. I will 
pay you a bonus for speed. Have 
you never heard of the early bird, 
Mr. Hasselborg ?” 

“Yeah, and I’ve also heard of the 
early worm,” said Hasselborg. “No- 
body gives him a thought.” 

“Well, this is no joke. If you can- 
not hurry, I will go to—” He broke 
off in a fit of sneezing. 

Hasselborg held his breath to let 
the germs settle, then said: “Now, 
now, I assure you I won’t waste a 
minute. Not a microsecond.” 

“You had better not,” said Ba- 
truni. “And if you can return my 
Julnar ... ah... unharmed, I will 
add fifty percent to the fee.” 


Hasselborg cocked an eyebrow, 
thinking that if you could only strap 
a howdah to Batruni’s back he’d fit 
perfectly into a circus parade. “I get 
your point. However, Mr. Batruni, 
while I can trail runaways, I can’t 
bring back the infirm glory of the 
positive hour, nor can I put Humpty 
Dumpty together again.” 

“Then you don’t think there is 
any chance—?” 

“About as much chance as there is 
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Speed , 


of having an Irishman turn down a 
drink when you offer it to him. 
However, I’ll do my best.” 

“Fine,” said Batruni. “By the 
way, Mr. Hasselborg, you do not 
talk like a Londoner. Are you Swed- 
ish?” 

Hasselborg pushed back the 
brown hair that drooped untidily 
over his broad forehead. “By de- 
scent only. I’m a North American; 
born in Vancouver.” 

“How did you happen to settle in 
London ?” 

“Why—” Hasselborg became 
wary, not wishing to go into the sor- 
did details of his fall and partial 
resurrection. “After I left the Di- 
vision of Investigation to go into pri- 
vate work, I specialized in insurance 
frauds. And Europe offers a good 
opportunity for that kind of work 
now.” He laughed apologetically. 
“Investigating them, I mean. Fol- 
low me?” 

“Yes.” Batruni looked at his 
watch. “My plane leaves in an 
hour, so you must excuse me. You 
have the photographs, the key to her 
apartment, the list of addresses, and 
the letter of credit. I do not doubt 
that you will live up to your recom- 
mendations.” However, he said this 
with a rising inflection that did imply 
a doubt. 

Hasselborg, as he stood up, 
worked the little trick that he some- 
times used on dubious clients: he 
pushed back his hair, straightened 
his scarf, took off his glasses, pulled 
back his shoulders, and stuck out his 
big square jaw. By these acts he 
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changed in a couple of seconds from 
a nondescript mild-looking person 


with an air of utter unimportance to _ 


a large well-built character whom an 
evildoer would think twice about 
meddling with. 

Batruni smiled with renewed con- 
fidence as he shook hands. 

Hasselborg warned him: “I’m no 
miracle-working yogi, you know. If 
she’s gone outside the Solar System, 
it'll take years to bring her back. 
There’s no extradition from most 
planets, and once I get her aboard 
the Viagens Interplanetarias she'll 
be under Earth law and I can’t drag 
her by main force. It would cost me 
my license at least.” 

Batruni waved a hand. “Never 
mind that. I will take care of your 
future if you get me my darling. But 
to wait all those years—” He seemed 
ready to blubber again. 

“You could put yourself in a 
trance, couldn’t you?” 

“And wake up to find those bad 
Socialists had stolen all my factories ? 
No thank you. It is not the time— 
the doctors tell me I -have another 
seventy-five years at least—but the 
suspense. It will not be so long for 
you.” 

“The Fitzgerald effect,” said Has- 
selborg. “If you’re not back from 
Aleppo when I shove off from Lon- 
don, I’ll leave a report for you. Mah 
salami!” 


Viagens Interplanetarias wired 
back a list of names from Barcelona, 
and the name of Julnar Batruni 
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turned up on the list for the Jurud, 
bound for Pluto with four other Lon- 
doners in addition to other passen- 
gers. Of the Londoners, one was a 
well-known spinster sociologist, two 
a minor World Federation official 
and his wife, and the remaining one 
a radio announcer named Anthony 
Fallon. 

Hasselborg trotted around to the 
BBC offices, where he unearthed the 
Personnel Director and asked about 
Fallon. He learned that Fallon was 
in his early thirties—a little younger 
than Hasselborg himself—a native of 
London, married, with a varied back- 
ground as a World Police trooper, a 
cameraman on a scientific expedition 
to Greenland, a hippopotamus- 
farmer, an actor, a_ professional 
cricket player, and other jobs. No, 
BBC had no notion where he was 
now. The blighter had simply called 
Personnel one fine day, told him he 
was resigning, and walked out. 
(That was two days before the 
Jurud left Barcelona.) And really 
you know, this is England, where a 
chap can go where he pleases with- 
out some copper checking up on him, 

Finding the Director of Personnel 
stuffy, Hasselborg inquired among 
the staff, adding details to his picture 
of Fallon. The man, it transpired, 
had cut something of a swath among 
the female help; he’d apparently led 
not a double but a quadruple or quin- 
tuple life. The men liked his tall tales 
without altogether believing them; 
on the other hand they thought him 
a bit of a cad and a trouble maker. 
Good thing he’d gone. (These unin- 
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hibited guys have all the fun, thought 
Hasselborg sourly. ) 

Hasselborg wrote up his visit on 
his shorthand pad and went to Fal- 
lon’s address, which turned out to be 
an ordinary Kensington flat. A 
pretty blond girl opened the door. 
“Yes?” 

Hasselborg got a jolt—the girl 
looked like his lost Marion. “Are 
you Mrs. Faflon?” 

“Why yes. What can I—” 

“My name’s Hasselborg,” he said, 
forcing what was meant for a dis- 
arming grin. “May I ask you a few 
questions about Mr. Fallon?” 

“IT suppose—but who are you 
- really ?” 

Hasselborg, thinking that the di- 
rect approach would work here as 
well as any, identified himself. The 
strong Briticism of her speech made 
him almost forget her resemblance 
to his ex-wife. The girl was of 
medium height, sturdily built, with 
substantial ankles, wide cheekbones, 
rather flat features, and a vivid pink- 
blue-and-gold coloring. 

After some hesitation she asked 
him in. Most people did, since they 
were more thrilled than resentful 
over being investigated by one of 
those fabulous creatures, a_ real 
sleuth. The only trouble was to keep 
them on the subject ; they wanted to 
know about your romantic adven- 
tures, and wouldn’t believe you when 
you assured them that investigation 
was a dull and sordid trade that 
brought you into contact with a 
singularly unlikable lot of people. 

She said: “‘No, I’ve no idea where 
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Tony went. He just told me he was 
going on a trip. Since he’d done 
that before, I didn’t worry for the 
first week or two, and then I learned 
he’d quit his job.” 

“Did you ever suspect him of... 
uh... playing around?” 

She smiled wryly. “I’m sure he 
did. You know, tales of how he had 
to stay late for spot broadcasts, which 
later turned out never to have taken 
place.” 

“Do anything about it ?” 

“I asked him, but he only flew 
into a temper. Tony’s a very peculiar 
man.” 

“He must be, to leave a girl like 
you—” 

“Oh,” she smiled deprecatingly. 
“T’m afraid I bored him. I wanted 
the usual things, you know—a real 
home and lots of children.” 

“What did you intend to do when 
he went this time?” 

“IT hadn’t decided. I can’t help 
liking him in a way, and he was 
wonderful when we first—” 

“T understand. Did he ever men- 
tion a Syrian girl, Julnar Batruni?” 

“No; he was cagey. You think he 
went with her?” 

Hasselborg nodded. 

“Where to? America?” 

“Farther than that, Mrs. Fallon. 
Off Earth.” 

“You mean millions and millions— 
Oh. Then I suppose I shan’t see 
him again. I don’t know whether to 
be relieved—” 

Hasselborg said: “I’m trying to 
find Miss Batfuni and, if possible, 
bring her back. Want me to try to 
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fetch your man, too?” (He found 
himself, he couldn’t imagine why, 
hoping she’d say “no”.) 

“Why .. . this is all so unex- 
pected. I’d have to think—” Her 
voice trailed off again. 

“Mind if I take down some data?” 
The shorthand pad appeared. “What 
was your maiden name?” 

“Alexandra Garshin. Born in 
Petrograd, 2103. I’ve lived in Lon- 
don most of my life, though.” 

Hasselborg grinned. “Tony’s the 
only Cockney in the case.” After a 
few more questions he said: ‘“While 
I don’t usually mix business with 
pleasure, it’s nearly dinner time, and 
I think we could pursue the subject 
better over a couple of reindeer 
steaks. What say?” 

“Oh! Thanks, but I couldn’t im- 
pose on you—” 

“Come on! Old man Batruni’ll 
be paying for it.” Hasselborg looked 
studiedly friendly and harmless, hop- 
ing that his expression would not 
seem to the unprejudiced observer 
like that of a hungry wolf. Or at 
least a coyote. 


She thought, then said : “I’ll come, 
but if you ever meet my parents, Mr. 


mess... 
yer 
“Mr. Hasselborg, don’t say I went 


out with you on such short ac- 
quaintance.” 


“Cocktail ?” the said. 
“Thank you, a blackjack.” 


“One blackjack and a glass of 
soda water,” he told the waiter. 
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She raised eyebrows. “Teeto- 


taler ?” 

He smiled regretfully. 
Narasimachar treatment.” 

“You poor man! You mean 
you're really conditioned so a good 
drink makes you gag?” 

He nodded. “Sad, too, because I 
used to like the stuff. Too well, that 
was the trouble, if you follow me.” 
He wouldn’t go into the story of 
his moral collapse after Marion— 
“When I get a case where I’ve got 
to drink with the boys for profes- 
sional reasons, boy, then the going is 
rugged. But let’s talk about you. 
Are you fixed for support while I 
chase your errant spouse beyond the 
cranky comets and behind the mys- 
tic moons?” He washed down a 
couple of pills with his soda water. 

“Don’t worry. I’ve got a promise 
of a job, and if the worst came to the 
worst I could go back to my parents 
—if I could stand hearing them say ‘I 
told you so.’ ” 


“No 


The physician laid down his last 
hypodermic and said : “Really, that’s 
all I can think of.” He counted them 
off on his fingers. “Tetanus, typhus, 
typhoid, smallpox, yellow fever, bu- 
bonic, pneumonic, malaria, Martian 
jaundice, Venusian leprosy— It’s a 
wonder you’re not dead from all the 
shots you’ve had lately. Maybe 
you'd like to be shot for whooping 
cough?” 

Hasselborg met the doctor’s gaze 
squarely, though he guessed that the 
word in the doctor’s mind was “hy- 
pochondriac”. “Thanks, I’ve had it. 
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Got those prescriptions? Wish I 
could take time to have my append‘x 
jerked.” 

“Ts something wrong with your 
appendix ?” 

“No, but I don’t like wandering 
around some strange planet with one 
inside me that might go wrong. For 
all I know, I’m going some place 
where when you get sick they chop 
off a finger to let out the evil spirits. 
And I hope my teeth hold out; just 
had ’em checked.” 

The doctor sighed. ‘Some chaps 
with everything wrong can’t be both- 
ered with elementary medical care, 
while the healthiest individual I’ve 
seen in years— But I suppose I 
shouldn’t discourage you.” 

‘Hasselborg went out to Woolwich 
for an hour’s pistol practice at the 
range; then back to arrange with a 
colleague to take over his two pend- 
ing fraud cases. Then home to his 
apartment to hang on the telephone 
until he got through to Yussuf Ba- 
truni, who waxed emotional all the 
way from Aleppo: “My boy, my boy, 
it is noble of you—” 

Then he took Alexandra Garshin 
Fallon out to dinner again, saying: 
“Last date, chum.” 

“So soon?” 

“Yep; I’d rather wait till a later 
ship, but I’m only the third en- 
gineer of my soul; Joe Batruni’s the 
captain. I drop you right after we 
sheathe our fangs and go home to 
pack.” . 

“Let me come around to help 
you.” 

“No. Sorry.” He smiled to coun- 
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teract her hurt look. “I can’t, you 
know; might give away trade 
secrets.” 

“Oh,” she said. 

He knew that wasn’t the real rea- 
son. The reason was that he was 
falling in love with her, and he was 
not sure he could keep his mind on 
packing if— : 

Just as well he was going, he 
thought. The idea wormed into his 
mind that it would be so easy to fail 
to find Fallon and his light-o’-love, 
and then come back and have Alex- 
andra to himself— No! While he 
didn’t consider himself a Galahad of 
purity, he still had his code. And 
although he had witnessed most of 
the delinquencies of mankind in the 
course of his career, and had par- 
taken of some of them, he was still a 
bit of a fanatic on the subject of wife- 
stealing. With reason. 

He laid out on his bed one Web- 
ley & Scott six-millimeter twenty- 
shot automatic pistol, one blackjack, 
one set of brass knuckles, one pair 
of handcuffs, one pocket camera, one 
WF standard police fingerprint re- 
cording apparatus, one pencil flash- 
light, one two-way pocket radio set, 
one portable wire-recorder set, one 
armor vest, one infrared scanning 
and receiving apparatus—pocket size 
—one set of capsules containing vari- 
ous gases and explosives which 
would accomplish anything from put- 
ting an audience to sleep to blowing 
a safe, one box of knockout drops, a 
pick-lock, a supply of cigars, a note- 
book, and pills: vitamin, mineral, 
longevity, headache, constipation, 
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cold— And ammunition for all this 
equipment: HV cartridges, camera- 
film, notebook-fillers, and so on. The 
most valuable of the equipment he 
stowed in his pockets until his suit 
began to look lumpy. The rest he 
packed. 

Alexandra came out to Waddon to 
see him off, saying: “I wish I were 
going with you.” 

He supposed she didn’t know she 
was turning the knife in the wound, 
so he smiled amiably. ‘“Almast wish 
you were, too. Wouldn’t do, of 
course. But I'll think of you. If you 
get tired of waiting around for Tony 
and me, you can always go in trance, 
or—” He meant—ditch Fallon and 
go her way, but thought better of 
saying so. 

“Speck in my eye.” She dabbed 
at the optic with a handkerchief a 
little larger than a postage stamp. 
“Gone now.” 

“Look here, could I have that 
handkerchief ?” 

“What for ?” 


“Why ...uh... just to take 
along.” He grinned to hide his em- 
barrassment. “In spring, when 


woods are getting green, I'll try and 
In summer, 
when the days are long, perhaps 
you'll understand the song.” 

“Why Victor, you’re sentimental!” 

“Uh-huh, but speak it not in Gath. 
It would ruin my professional repu- 
tation.” They shook hands for- 
mally, Hasselborg finding it hard to 
keep up his pose of guileless geni- 
ality. ‘“Good-by, Alexandra.” 

The Barcelona plane whizzed 
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down the catapult-strip and off the 
field in a cloud of smoke, 
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While Hasselborg pondered the 
case on his way to Barcelona, it oc- 
curred to him that the fugitive pair 
might have resorted to some human 
version of the old shell-game, like ar- 
ranging with another pair of pas- 
sengers to switch identities after they 
got to Pluto, and then returning to 
Earth or one of the other inner plan- 
ets under their assumed names. 
They might get away with such a 
dodge because their prints would 
not be checked once they had left 
Barcelona. Having no wish to spend 
years chasing them through the Gal- 
axy as if they were a pair of rather 
unholy grails, he looked up the in- 
vestigating firm of Montejo and Dur- 
ruti in Barcelona and arranged for 
them to cover all incoming space- 
ships until further notice. 

Then he sent a last-minute post 
card to Alexandra—not exactly a 
professional thing to do, he told him- 
self, but he might be dead before he 
returned—and boarded the Coronado 
for Pluto. 

There were nine passengers be- 
sides Victor Hasselborg, who found 
himself bunking with one Chuen 
Liao-dz. They were all squeezed 
into the little honeycomb of passen- 
ger-compartments in the nose, be- 
low the control compartments and 
above the cargo and the vast mass of 
fuel. and machinery that occupied 
nine-tenths of the craft. 
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After an ineffective effort to un- 
pack his belongings at the same time 
that Chuen unpacked his—without 
disclosing the professional equip- 
ment—Hasselborg said : “Look here, 
chum, suppose I lie on the bunk 
while you unpack; then we trade 
off ?” 

“Thank you,” said Chuen, a short 
thick dish-faced man with coarse 
black hair turning gray. “You turn 
crank on the end of your bunk, and 
the end comes up like hospital bed. 
What’s your line, Mr. Hasselborg?” 

“Insurance investigator. What’s 
yours ?” 

| 
the Chinese government. 
dull person, I assure you. 
trip?” 
“Uh-huh.” 
“Then .. 


, 


. I’m economic official to 
A very 
First 


. ah... I suppose you 


know your instructions for take- 
off ?” 
“Sure. Lie down when I hear the 


warning bell, et cetera.” 

“That’s right. You'll find exer- 
cise compartment down the passage- 
way to the right. Better sign up for 
one hour out of every twenty-four, 
subjective time. It'll keep you from 
going mad from boredom.” 

That proved no overstatement. 
With every cubic centimeter ac- 
counted for, there were no ports to 
look out of and no deck space for 
strolling. Even the minute passenger 
list ate in two shifts in the tiny com- 
partment that served as lounge the 
rest of the time for whichever half 
of the passengers had been lucky 
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enough to pre-empt the available 
seats. 

When the ship had risen above 
the plane of the ecliptic and had cut 
its acceleration back to 1.25 G, Has- 
selborg played cards, pulled on 
weights in the exercise room—just 
big enough to let him do so without 
barking his knuckles—and pried into 
the lives of his fellow passengers. 
Some proved garrulous and trans- 
parent; others opaque and taciturn, 
He found his roommate, oddly 
enough, to be loquacious and opaque 
at the same time. When Chuen 
was asked what official business he 
was on, he’d reply vaguely: “Ah... 
just looking into possibilities of 
high-grade imports and exports. No, 
nothing definite ; I shall have to de- 
cide on the ground. Only goods of 
highest quality for a given mass can 
be handled, you know—” 

Hasselborg decided, more in fun 
than in earnest, that Chuen was 
really a plain-clothes agent either of 
China or of the W. F. If such were 
the case, however, it would do no 
good to say: “See here, old man, 
aren’t youa cop?” One of the more 
dismal facts about the profession 
was that you had to spend so much 
time playing dumb. 


This monotonous half-life, bounded 
by bare bulkheads and punctuated 
by bells that reminded the sluggish 
appetite that the time had come for 
another meal, continued for days un- 
til the warning bell told him they 
were nearing Pluto. Hours later 
the pressure of deceleration let up 
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and the loud-speaker in the wall said : 
“Passageiros sai, por favor!” 

Suitcase, in hand, Hasselborg fol- 
lowed Chuen down the _ inclosed 
ramp that had been attached to the 
ship’s side. As usual there was noth- 
ing to*see ; space travel was no game 
for a claustrophobe. The ramp 
moved slightly with the weight of 
the people walking down it. 

An air lock shut behind him, and 
a young man sat at a desk checking 
off names on a register. Hassel- 
borg handed over his passport, say- 
ing: “Tenha a bondade, senhor, to 
let me speak to the head passenger 
fiscal.” 

Then, while the inspector went 
through his bag, Hasselborg identi- 
fied himself to the head passenger 
agent, a Brazzy like most of the 
Viagens people. Hasselborg re- 
flected that, public and internation- 
ally-owned corporation though the 
Viagens was supposed to be, with all 
jobs strictly civil service, somehow 
the citizens of the world’s leading 
power always got a disproportionate 
share of them. 

The agent politely insisted on 
speaking English to Hasselborg, 
who, not to be outdone, insisted on 
speaking the Brazilo-Portuguese of 
the spaceways to the agent. Hassel- 
borg, giving up the contest first, 
asked : 

“T believe two passengers named 
Fallon and Batruni came in on the 
Jurud, didn’t they?” 

“Let me think—I can check the 
Was not the Batruni that 
beautiful gorl with the dark hair?” 
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Hasselborg showed a photograph 
to the agent, who said: “Ah, yes, 
that is her. O Gléria-Pdtri, such a 
woman! What did you weesh with 
her ?” 

Hasselborg grinned. “Not what 
you’re thinking, Senhor Jorge. Is 
she still here?” 

“No.” 

“Thought not. Where'd she go?” 

The agent looked wary. “Per- 
haps if you could tell me of the cir- 
cumstances—” 

Hasselborg cleared his throat. 
“Well, Miss Batruni has a father 
who’s anxious to get her back, and 
Mr. Fallon has a wife who’s perhaps 
less anxious but who is still inter- 
ested in knowing where he went. 
And obviously they didn’t come all 
the way out here just to admire the 
view of the Solar System. Follow 
me?” 

“But ... but Miss Batruni is of 
age; she can go where she likes.” 

“That’s not the point. If she can 
go where she likes, I can also follow 
her. Where’d she go?” 

“T prefer not to tell you.” 

“You'll have to, chum. It’s public 
information, and I can raise a 
stink—” 

The agent sighed. “I suppose you 
can. But it goes against all the tra- 
ditions of romance. Will you prom- 
ise me that when you find them you 
will not spoil this so-beautiful in- 
trigue?” 

“T won’t promise anything of the 
sort. I won’t put gyves on the girl’s 
wrists and drag her back to Earth 
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at gun point, if that’s what you mean. 
Now, where—” 

“They went to Krishna,” said the 
agent. 


Hasselborg whistled. As he re- 
membered it, of all the hundreds of 
known inhabited planets, Krishna 
had natives the most like human be- 
ings. That was to Hasselborg’s dis- 
advantage, since the elopers could 
take off from the landing station 
without oxygen masks or other spe- 
cial equipment and lose themselves 
among the natives. 

Aloud he said : “Obrigado. When 
does the next ship leave for 
Krishna ?” 

The agent glanced at the com- 
pound clock on the bulkhead. “In 
two hours fourteen minutes.” 

“And when’s the next after that ?” 


- Senhor Jorge glanced at the 
blackboard. “Forty-six days.” 
“And when does it arrive at 


Krishna?” 

“You mean the ship-time or the 
Solar-System time ?” 

Hasselborg shook his head. “I 
always get confused on that one. 
Both, let’s say.” 

“Ship-time—that is, subjective 
time—you arrive in twenty-nine days. 
Solar-System or objective time, one 
thousand four hundred ninety-seven 
days.” 

“Then Fallon and Miss Batruni 
will have arrived—how many days 
ahead of me?” 

“Krishna time, about a hundred 


sixteen days ahead of me; I take 
twenty-nine days following them; 
and I arrive a hundred days after 
they do? But you can’t do that!” 

“T am sorry, but with the Fitz- 
gerald effect you can. You see they 
went in the Marankdao, one. of the 
new mail-ships with tub accelera- 
tion.” 

Hasselborg shuddered. “Some day 
somebody’s going to make a round 
trip on one of your ships and ar- 
rive back home before he left.” 

Meanwhile he thought: to invade 
an unfamiliar planet required more 
preparation than he could manage 
in a couple of hours. On the other 
hand he could imagine Batruni’s re- 
action if he arrived back on Earth 
to spend a month boning up. The 
magnate would resemble not merely 
an elephant but a bull elephant in 
must. Still, for such a fee a chance 
was worth taking. He asked: 

“Is there a bunk available on the 
one that’s leaving now?” 

“T will see.” The agent buzzed the 
clerk-in the next compartment and 
held a brief nasal conversation with 
him. “‘Yes,” he said, “there are two.” 

“If you'll visa me, I’ll take one of 
them. Have you got a library with 
information on Krishna?” 

Senhor Jorge shrugged. “Not a 
very good one. We have the Astro- 
naut’s Guide and an encyclopedia on 
microfilm. Some of the men have 
their own books, but it would take 
time to round them up. You weesh 
to see what we have?” 

“Lead on. I'd also like a look at 
the register of the Marankdo, to 
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compare signatures.” The real rea- 
son was that he wouldn’t put it past 
this superannuated Cupid to give 
him a bum steer in order to protect 
the so-beautiful intrigue. 

However, the register checked 
with the agent’s statements. More- 
over the library was not very in- 
formative. Hasselborg learned that 
the surface-gravity on Krishna was 
0.92 G, the atmospheric pressure 
1.34 A, the partial pressure of 02 
1.10 times that of Earth—with a high 
partial pressure of helium. The peo- 
ple were endoskeletal, bisexual, ovi- 
parous, bipedal organisms enough 
like human beings so that one could 
pass himself off as the other with a 
little skillful disguise; in fact there 
had even been marriages between 
persons of the two species, though 
without issue. They had a pre-me- 
chanical culture characterized by 
such archaisms as war, national 
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sovereignty, epidemics, hereditary 
status, and prwate ownership of 
natural resources. The planet itself 
was a little larger than Earth but 
with a lower density, and a higher 
proportien of land to water, so that 
the total Krishnan land area was 
nearly three times that of the Earth. 

Senhor Jorge opened the door. 
“You had better come, Mr. Hassel- 
borg; you have only twenty minutes, 
Here is your passport.” 

“Just a minute,” said Hasselborg, 
looking up from the viewer and 
reaching for his pen. He dashed off 
three short letters to be photo- 
graphed down and go back to Earth 
by the next ship: one to Montejo and 
Durruti calling them off their job, 
and one each to Yussuf Batruni and 
Alexandra Fallon stating briefly 
whither he was going and why. 

When he boarded the ship he 


found that space was even more lim- 
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ited than on the first lap of the trip. 
He had as roommates not only 
Chuen Liao-dz but also a middle- 
aged lady from Boston who found 
the idea most repugnant. He 
thought, if I were Fallon, now, she’d 
really have something to worry 
about. 
They arrived. 


In contrast to Pluto, the ramp was 
open to the mild moist air of Krishna. 
Great masses of clouds swept in 
stately procession across the green- 
ish sky, often cutting off the big yel- 
low sun. Even. the vegetation was 
mostly green. Walking down the 
ramp, Hasselborg could see, stretch- 
ing like a gray string across the roll- 
ing plain, the high wall that marked 
the boundary of Novorecife. 

The next contrast to Pluto was 
less pleasant. An official person ina 
fancy uniform said: “Faca o favor, 
passengers going on to Indra and 
Vishnu, into this room. Those stop- 
ping off at Krishna in here, please. 
Now, line up, please. Place your 
baggage on the floor, open, please.” 

Hasselborg noticed what looked 
like a full-length X-ray fluoroscope 
at one side of the room. More uni- 
forms appeared and began going 
through the baggage and clothes with 
microscopic care, while others herded 
_the passengers one by one into the 
space between the X-ray machine 
and the fluorostope to look at their 
insides. Some of the passengers 
made heavy weather, especially the 
lady from Boston, who was plainly 
unused to Viagens ways. 
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However, the guard assigned to 
Hasselborg’s pile had barely begun 
his job when he jumped up as if he 
had been jabbed from behind with a 
sharp instrument. “Alé! What is 
this?” He had turned over the top 
layer of clothes and come upon the 
professional equipment. 

Two guards rushed Hasselborg 
down the hall, while two others fol- 
lowed, one carrying his baggage. 
They ushered him into an office in 
which a fat man sat at a desk, and 
all four talked so fast that Hassel- 
borg, despite a fair command of the 
language, could hardly follow. One 
of the guards went through Hassel- 
borg’s pockets, making excited noises 
as he came upon the pistol, the cam- 
era, and other items. 

The fat man, whose name accord- 
ing to the sign on his desk was Cris- 
tovao Abreu, Security Officer, leaned 
back in his swivel chair and said: 
“What are you trying to get away 
with, senhor ?” 

.Hasselborg said loudly: “Not a 
thing, Senhor Crist6vao. What am I 
supposed to do, click my heels to- 
gether and salute? What are you 
trying to get away with? Why are 
your men hauling me around in this 
undignified condition? Why do you 
treat incoming passengers like a 
bunch of steers arriving at the aba- 
toir? What—” 

“Quiet yourself, my friend. Don’t 
bluster at me} it will not excuse your 
crime.” 

“What crime?” 
“You should know.” 


“Sorry, chum, but I don’t. My 
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papers are in order, and I’m on 
legitimate—” 

“It is not that, but this!” The fat 
man indicated the wire-recorder and 
other apparatus as if they had been 
the parts of a dismembered corpse. 

“What’s wrong with them?” 

“Don’t you know they’re contra- 
band ?” 

“Mao do Deus! Of course I 
didn’t know. Why are they?” 

“Don’t you know that the Inter- 
planetary Council has forbidden 
bringing machinery or inventions 
into Krishna? Don’t tell me: any- 
body can be so ignorant!” 

“T can be.” Hasselborg gave a 
short account of the hurried de- 
parture that had brought him to 
Krishna without proper briefing. 
“And why are these gadgets for- 
bidden ?” 

Abreu shrugged. “I merely en- 
force the regulations; I don’t make 
them. I believe there is some social 
reason for this policy—to keep the 
Krishnans from killing each other 
off too fast before their culture is 
more advanced in law and govern- 
ment. And here you come with 
enough inventions to revolutionize 
their whole existence! I must say— 
Well, I know my duty. Mauriceu, 
have you searched this one thor- 
oughly ? _ Then take him to the office 
of Gois for further examination.” 
And Abreu went back to his papers 
with the air of having swatted one 
more noxious insect. 

Julio Gois, assistant security 
officer, turned out to be a good-look- 
ing young man with a beaming smile. 
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“T’m sorry you have had this trouble, 
Mr. Hasselborg, but you gave the 
Old Man a terrible turn with your 
apparatus. He was on duty here ten _ 
years ago when some visitor intro- 
duced the custom of kissing to 
Krishna, and the excitement from 
that hasn’t died down yet. So he’s 
sensitive on the subject. Now, if you 
will answer some questions—” 


After an hour’s interrogation, 
Gois said: “Your papers are as you 
say in order, and I’m inclined to 
agree that if you hadn’t been hon- 
estly ignorant you wouldn’t have 
tried to bring your devices in openly. 
So I'll release you. However, first 
we'll sequester the things in that pile. 
You. may keep the little club, the 
knuckle-duster, the notebook, the 
pen, the knife— No, not the pencil, 
which is a complicated mechanical 
device. Take an ordinary wooden 
pencil instead. No, the breastplate 
is one of those wonderful new alloys. 
That’s, all I can allow you.” He 
switched to English: “’Tis not-so 
deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church door; but ’tis enough, ’twill 
serve.” . 

“Huh,” said Hasselborg, “how do 
I catch these people without the tools 
of my trade?” 

Gois shrugged. “You'll have vo 
use the brain, I think.” 

Hasselborg rubbed his forehead as 
if to arouse that organ. “That puts 
me in a spot. Do you know where 
Fallon and Miss Batruni took off for 
when they left Novorecife ?” 

“They were headed for Rosid, in 
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the principality of Ruz, which is a 
dependency of the Kingdom of 
Gozashtand. Here’s a map—” Gois 
ran a fingernail north from the green 
spot that symbolized Novorecife, the 
Viagens outpost. 

“Were > they 
aliases ?” 

“T don’t know. 
fide in me.” 

“What does one need to travel 
around Krishna?” 

“Some native clothes, weapons, 
and means of transportation, Our 
barber can give you the antennae 
and dye your hair. What will you 
go as?” 

“How do you mean?” asked Has- 
selborg. 

“You can’t run around without 
means of support, you can’t say 
you’re an Earth spy for fear they’d 
kill you, and you have to use the 
disguise. Most nearby rulers are 
friendly to us, but the common peo- 
ple are ignorant and excitable, and 
there’s no extraterritoriality. Once 
you leave Novorecife we wa8h our 
hands of you, unless you disobey the 
regulation about inventions.” 

“What do you suggest for a cover? 
I can be an insurance salesman, or a 
telelog repairman, or—” 

“Os santos, no! There’s no in- 
surance or radio here. You'd have 
to go as something that exists, like a 
palmer—” . 

“A what?” 

“A religious pilgrim. However, 
that might get you into religious ar- 
guments. What’s your church?” 

“Reformed Atheist.” 


traveling under 


They didn’t con- 
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“Just so. Some of the Earthly 
cults are established here, you know; 
missionaries got in before the ban 
went into effect. How about a 
troubadour ?” 

“That’s out. When I sing, strong 
men pale, women faint, and children 
run screaming.” 

“T have it, a portrait painter!” 

“Huh?” Hasselborg sat up witha 
jerk. He'was about to say that he 
hated all painters, but that would in- 
volve explanations to the effect that 
his former wife had run off with one 
to live in a shack on the California 
coast. Instead he said: “I haven't 
painted anything but roofs for 
years.” (He had been trained in 
sketching when he was entering the 
Division of Investigation, but chose 
not to admit it.) 

“Oh, you needn’t be good. Krish- 
nan art is mostly geometric, and 
their portraits are so bad by our 
standards that you'll be a sensation.” 

“W ouldn’t they recognize my tech- 
nique as exotic?” 

“That’s all right too; the Earth 
technique is a fad in Gozashtand, 
The Council hasn’t tried to keep 
Earth’s fine arts out of Krishna. 
Take a few days to practice your 
painting and learn Gozashtandou 
while you have your new equipment 
made. I see by your letter of credit 
that you can afford the best. I'll 
give you an introduction to the Dasht 
of Ruz—” 

“The who of what?” 

“IT suppose you’d say a baron. 
He’s Djam bad-Koné, a feudal un- 
derling of the Dour of Gozashtand.” 
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“Look,” said Hasselborg, “at least 
let me take my pills. I have to keep 
my health, and nobody’ll know 
what’s in them. Do you follow me?” 

Gois smiled. “Perhaps we can 
allow the pills.” 

When Hasselborg reached the 
barber shop he found his shipmate 


Chuen in the chair ahead of him. 


The barber had already dyed the 
man’s hair a poisonous green, and 
was affixing a pair of artificial an- 
tennae to his forehead by means of 
little sponge-rubber disks that 
merged with the skin so that it was 
almost impossible to tell where one 
left off and the other began. The 
barber said: 

“Those should stay for at least a 
month, but I'll sell you a kit to glue 
them back on if they should work 
loose. Remember to let your hair 
grow longer in back—” 

Hasselborg also noted that the 
barber kad glued artificial points to 
Chuen’s ears, so that altogether the 
man now looked something like an 
overfed leprechaun. ‘Hello, Chuen; 
going out among the aborigines, 
too?” 

“Indeed so. Which direction you 
taking ?” 

“They tell me my subjects have 
gone north. How about you?” 

“T don’t know yet. You know, I 
am afraid green hair doesn’t become 
me.” 

“Better be glad they don’t wear 
those haystack wigs they wore on 
Earth back in the time of James the 
Second. Aromt thee, scurvy knave!” 
Hasselborg made fencing motions. 
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Gozashtandou proved an 


easy 
language for a man who already 


spoke a dozen. Mornings Hassel- 
borg spent posting solemnly around 
the bridle path on the back of an 
aya, while a member of the Viagens 
staff trotted with him and told him 
over and over to keep his elbows in, 
heels down, et cetera. These beasts 
had an unpleasantly jarring trot, 
especially since the saddle was right 
over the middle pair of legs. When 
he learned that his particular aya 
had also been trained to draw a car- 
riage he eagerly bought a light four- 
wheeled vehicle with a single seat 
for two. Two or three hundred years 
before on Earth, he recalled, men 
had driven a variety of these con- 
traptions and called them by a multi- 
tute of special names: buggy, 
brougham, gig, surrey— Something 
only an antiquarian would know 
about now. At least, one aya and 


, a carriage should in the long run be 


as cheap and convenient as, and 
more comfortable than, an aya to 
ride and a second to carry his gear. 

Afternoons he put ig an hour or 
two with another staffer who flour- 
ished a dummy sword and yelled: 
“No, no, always you wave the blade 
too wide!” 

“That’s how they do it in the 
movies.” 

“Do they try to kill people in the 
movies? No, they try to give the 
audience a thrill, which is different 

” 

With Chuen he practiced Krish- 
nan conversation and table manners. 
The main tools were a pair of little 
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spears to be held like chopsticks. 
Chuen, of course, had a great ad- 
vantage here. Gois, watching Hassel- 
borg’s fumbles, turned beet-red con- 
taining his mirth. 

“Go ahead and laugh,” said Has- 
selborg. “I should think the Council 
would-at least let us show ’em knives 
and forks.” 

Gois shrugged. “The Council has 
been very strict since the tobacco- 
habit invaded the planet, amigo meu. 
Some consider the Council unreason- 
able for saying that by letting these 
people have knives and forks we’d 
be inviting an interplanetary war, 
but—” 

“Are the Krishnans as dangerous 
as that?” 

“Not so much dangerous as back- 
ward. The Council reasons that it 
will be time enough letting them 
have an industrial revolution when 
they have more civilized ideas about 
politics and the like. I don’t think 
they know what they want; the 
policy changes from year to year. 
And some say the stupid Council 
will always: find reasons to stop 
progress on Krishna. Progress— 
Ah, my friends, I must get back to 
Earth before I’m too old to see its 
wonders.” 

At this outburst Hasselborg ex- 
changed a quick glance with Chuen, 
who said: “What’s your opinion of 
the regulation, Senhor Julio?” 

“Me?” said Gois in English. “TI 
am but a poor, infirm, weak, and de- 
spised young man. I have no opin- 
ions.” And he changed the subject 
in a marked manner. 
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Hasselborg stayed on a week after 
Chuen left, working on his orienta- 
tion. Since the authorities wouldn’t 
let him take along the photographs 
of Julnar and Fallon, he practiced 
copying them with pencil and brush 
until he achieved tecognizable like- 
nesses. He balked at Gois’ sugges- 
tion that he load himself down with 
a complete suit of armor, but finally 
compromised on a shirt of fine chain 
mail. He also bought a sword, a 
dagger with a fancy guard, a big 
leather wallet like an Earth woman’s 
handbag with a shoulder-strap and 
many compartments, and a native 
dictionary of Gozashtandou-Portu- 
guese and Portuguese-Gozashtan- 
dou, like all Krishnan books printed 
on a long strip of paper folded zig- 
zag between a pair of wooden covers, 

Then one morning before sunrise, 
while two of Krishna’s three moons 
still bathed the landscape, he set out 
from the north gate. He fel a little 
foolish in plumed hat and monkey 
jacket, but philosophically told him- 
self he’d lived through worse things. 
Gois had been adamant about let- 
ting him take his rubbers, and Has- 
selborg, much as he dreaded wet 
feet, had to admit that rubbers over 
the soft-leather high Krishnan boots 
would have looked a little bizarre. 

That young man was there to see 
him off. Hasselborg said : “Have you 
got that letter of introduction?” He 
half expected a negative, since Gois 
had been putting off writing the 
thing on one excuse or another. 

“Sim, here . . . here it is.” 

Hasselborg frowned. “What’s the 
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matter? Sit up all night writing it?” 
For Gois had a nervous, distracted 
look.” 

Not quite. I had to choose the 
rigiit wording. Be sure not to break 
the seals, or the Dasht will get sus- 
picious. And whatever happens, re- 
member that Julio Gdis esteems 
you.” 

A funny sort of farewell, thought 
Hasselborg, but he simply said : “Até 
a vista!” and tickled his aya’s rump 
with his whip until it went into a 
brisk trot on the road to Rosid. 


III. 


Victor Hasselborg rode for sev- 
eral Earth hours alone, mumbling 
sentences of Gozashtandou to him- 
self. A couple of Earth hours after 
sunrise the sun finally broke through 
the tumbled clouds. Hasselborg 
pulled up alongside an enormous 
two-wheeled cart drawn by a bishtar, 
an elephantine draft-animal with a 
couple of short trunks, and asked 
the driver how far it was to Avord. 

The driver leaned over, then jerk- 
ed a thumb towards the rear of the 
cart. “Twenty-five hoda, master.” 

Hasselborg knew it was over 
thirty, but these fellows always de- 
ducted a little to make the hearer 
feel good. The fellow looked like a 
thinner version of Chuen in his 
Krishnan disguise, with the same 
slant-eyed, flattened face, more like 
that of a Mongoloid like Chuen than 
a Caucasoid like Hasselborg. Maybe, 
he thought, that was why Chuen 
had been sent on his mysterious er- 
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rand. Fortunately the bishtar-driver 
seemed to find nothing odd about 
Hasselborg ; merely asked whether it 
was likely to rain. 

Hasselborg said: “If the gods so 
decide. Thanks for the information.” 
He waved and trotted off, pleased 
with having passed his first inspec- 
tion. 

He passed other travelers from 
time to time—riding, driving, or on 
foot. This was evidently a major 
highway ; Gois had told him that the 
Dasht had it patrolled to keep the 
danger of robbers and wild beasts 
to a minimum. Even so, towards 
the end of the day, a deep animal 
roar came over the plain, making 
his aya skitter. 

He put on speed and soon sighted 
the cultivated strips that meant he 
was nearing Avord. The sun had 
disappeared into the towering clouds 
for good, and Hasselborg had felt a 
sprinkle of rain. Now the clouds 
were getting black and the wind was 
bothersome. Perhaps he should put 
up the collapsible top. He stopped 
the vehicle and struggled with the 
contraption for a while; it was evi- 
dently one of those one-man tops 
that could easily be erected by one 
man, four boys, and a team of horses. 
Finally the thing vielded and Hassel- 
borg whipped his animal to a gallop 
as he drew close to the village. 

The houses of Avord were of 
plaster or concrete, with outside 
windows few, small, and high. Has- 
selborg found the inn where Gois 
had said it would be, and identified it 
by the animal skull over the door. He 
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hitched his beast and went inside, 
where he found a big room with 
benches and a stout wrinkled fellow 
with ragged antennae whom Hassel- 
borg took to be mine host. He rat- 
tled off : 

“May the stars favor you; I am 
Kavir bad-Ma’lum. I wish a meal, 
a bed, and care for my aya.” 

“That will be five karda, sir,’ 
the innkeeper. 

“Four,” said Hasselborg. 

“Four and a half.” 

“Four and a quarter.” 

“Done.” Hamsé, see that the 
gentleman’s baggage is stowed and 
his animal stabled and fed. Now, 
Master Kavir, will you sit with two 
of my regular customers? On the 
left is Master Farra, who owns one 
of the outlying farms. The other 
is Master Qam, on his way from 
Rosid to Novorecife. What would 
you? We have roast unha, ash stew, 
or I can boil you up a fine young 
ambar. Eh?” 

“T’ll take the last,” said Hassel- 
borg, not knowing one from the 
other and wishing he could inspect 
the kitchen to see if it measured up 
to his standards of sanitation. “And 
something to drink.” 

“Naturally.” 


’ said 


Master Farra, a tall weather- 
beaten Krishnan who scratched a 
lot, asked: ““Whence come ye, Mas- 
ter Kavir? From Malayer in the 
far South? Both your accent and 
your face suggest it—no offense, of 
course. I can see ye’re a man of 
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quality, so we’re delighted to have 
ye sit with us. Well?” 

“My parents came from there,” 
said Hasselborg cautiously. 

Qam, a small dried-up man with 
his hair faded to jade, said: “And 
whither now? To Rosid for the 
game?” 

“T’m headed for Rosid,” said Has- 
selborg, “but as to this game—” 

“What’s news from Novorecife?” 
said Qam. 

“What are the Ertsuma up to 
now ?” said Farra.(He meant Earth- 
men. ) 

“Ts-it true they’re all of one sex?” 

“Be ye married?” 

“Has the Dasht had any more 
woman-trouble ?” 

“What’s this about Hasté’s niece 
at Rosid?” 

“What do you for a living ?” 

“Like ye to hunt?” 

“Are ye related to any of the folk 
of Riz?” 

“What think ye the weather’ll be 
tomorrow ?” 

Hasselborg parried or evaded the 
questions as best he could, until the 
sight of the landlord with a wooden 
platter afforded him relief. The re- 
lief proved short, however, for the 
ambar turned out to be some sort of 
arthropod, something like a gigantic 
cockroach the size of a lobster, half 
buried under other ambiguous ob- 
jects and an oily sauce that had been 
poured over all. His appetite, rav- 
enous a minute before, collapsed like 
a punctured balloon. 

Evidently the local people ate the 
thing without qualms, and with these 
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jayhawkers staring at him he’d have 
to do likewise. He gingerly broke 
off one of the creature’s legs and at- 
tacked it with one of the little eating 
spears. He finally gouged out a pale 
gob of muscle, braced himself, and 
inserted the meat into his mouth. 
Not quite nasty ; neither was it good. 
In fact it had little taste, so the 
general effect was like chewing on 
a piece of old inner tube. He sighed 
and settled down to a dismal meal. 
Though he’d had to eat strange 


Victor Hasselborg remained in his 
tastes a conservative North -Ameri- 
can with a preference for steaks and 
pies. 

The innkeeper had meanwhile set 
down a dish of what looked like 
spaghetti and a mug of colorless 
liquid. The liquid proved both hot 
and alcoholic. Hasselborg’s con- 
ditioned revulsion almost brought up 
his gorge, but he steeled himself and 
gulped. 

The‘ “spaghetti” was the worst 
trial, proving to be a mass of white 
worms which wriggled when poked. 
Nobody at Novorecife had asked 
him to eat a dish of live worms with 
chopsticks. Cursing Yussuf Batruni 
and his addlepated daughter under 
his breath, he wound up half a dozen 
of the creatures in a bunch on the 
sticks. However, when he raised 
them toward his mouth, they sloom- 
ped back into the dish. 


Luckily Qam and Farra were 
arguing some point of astrology and 
failed to notice. The former, Has- 
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things in the course of his career, 


selborg observed, also had a dish of 
worms, now reduced to a few sur- 
vivors who twitched pathetically 
from time-to time. Hasselborg con- 
centrated on the insect and its acces- 
sories, gloomily thinking of the bil- 
lions of bacteria he was forcing into 
his system, until Qam picked up his 
dish and shoveled the rest of the 
worms from the edge with his spears 
into his mouth. Hasselborg fol- 
lowed suit, only mildly comforted by 
the knowledge that the germs of one 
planet seldom found an organism 
from another a congenial host. Out- 
side, the rain hissed on the flat roofs. 

When the main course was over, 
the innkeeper set a big yellow fruit 
before him. Not bad, he thought. 

He wiped his mouth and asked: 
“Did either of you see a man who 
went through here toward Rosid 
about ten ten-nights ago?” 

“No,” said Qam. “I wasn’t-here. 
What sort of man?” 

“About my height, but less heavy, 
with a dark-skinned girl. They 
looked like this.” Hasselborg 
brought the pencil drawings out of 
his wallet. 

“No, nor I either,” said Farra. 


“Asteratum, have ye seen such — 
people ?” 
“Not I,” said the innkeeper. 


“Somebody run off with your girl, 
Master Kavir? Eh?” 

“My money,” corrected Hassel- 
borg. “I paint for a living, and this 
rascal took a portrait I’d made of him 
and went away without paying. If 
I catch him—” Hasselborg slapped 
the hilt of his rapier in what he 
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hoped was the correct swashbuck- 
ling manner. 

The others giggled. Qam said: 
“And you’re for Rosid to paint more 
pictures in hope you'll be paid this 
time ?” 

“That’s the general idea. I have 
introductions.” 

Farra, scratching his midriff, said: 
“I hope ye’ve better luck than that 
troubadour fellow last year.” 

“What was that?” 

“Oh, the Dasht became convinced 
“the man was a spy from Mikardand. 
No reason, y’ understand ; only that 
our good Djam mortally fears spies 
and assassins. So, ye see, the poor 
lute-plucker ended up by being eaten 
at the games.” 

Hasselborg gulped, mind racing. 
There had been something in his in- 
doctrination about the public spec- 
tacles of certain Krishnan nations on 
the Roman model. 

He drank the rest of the liquor, 
which was making his head buzz. 
He’d better locate a good lawyer in 
Rosid before he began snooping. Of 
course he was a lawyer too, but not 
in Krishnan law. And a lawyer 
might not be of much avail in a land 
where a feudal lord had what in Eu- 
ropean medieval law was called the 
high justice, and could have you 
killed on his say-so. 

“Excuse me,” he said, pushing his 
stool back. “After a day’s ride—” 

“Certainly, certainly, good sir,” 
said Qaim. “Will you be back for 
supper ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Then I hope you leave not too 
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early in the morning, for I should 
like to ask you more questions of far 
places.” 

“We'll see,” said MHasselborg. 
“The stars give you a godd night.” 

“Oh, Master Kavir,” said Farra, 
“Asteratun gives us the second bed 
to the right at the head of the stairs. 
Take the middle, and Qam and I 
will creep in on the sides later. We'll 
try not 4 rouse ye.” 

Hasselborg almost jumped out of 
his skin as he digested this informa- 
tion. Whatever was making Farra 
scratch, the thought of spending a 
night in the same bed with it filled 
the investigator with horror. He 
took Asteratun aside, saying : 

“Look here, chum, I paid for a 
bed, not a third of a bed.” 

The innkeeper began to protest, 
but by a lengthy argument, a claim 
of insomnia, and an extra quarter- 
kard Hasselborg got a bed to himself. 


Next morning Hasselborg was up 
long before his fellow-guests, not yet 
being used to the slower rotation of 
this world. Breakfast consisted of 
flat.-doughy cakes and bits of some- 
thing that appeared to be meat ; or- 
gans from an organism, no doubt, 
but that was all you could say for 
them. He washed down a handful 
of pills, wrapped himself in his cloak, 
and sallied forth into the drizzle. 
Faroun looked hurt at being hitched 
up and driven forth into the rain; 
kept peering back at Hasselborg with 
an indignant expression, balked, and 
had to be stung with the buggy-whip 
to make him go. 
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In thinking over the evening’s con- | 
versation, it struck Hasselborg that 
Qam’s questions had been unneces- 
sarily pointed, as if designed to un- 
mask one who was not what he 
seemed. Hasselborg wondered if the 
lamented troubadour, too, had had a 
letter of introduction. 

That reflection started another 
train of thought: How about those 
quotations from Shakespeare with 
which Gois liked to show off his cul- 
ture? Wasn’t there a place in “Ham- 
let” where somebody gave somebody 
else a letter of introduction that actu- 
ally contained instructions to kill the 
bearer forthwith? 

Hasselborg suddenly wanted earn- 
estly to know what was in that care- 
fully sealed letter to the Dasht of 
Ruz. When he reached Rosid— 


The drizzle stopped and the sun 
threw a yellow beam down from time 
to time between great bulks of cloud. 
Hasselborg rolled a grimly apprecia- 
tive eye at them. Whatever fate 
awaited him, at least he might this 
time avoid catching his death of cold. 

He drove hard to make his des- 
tination in plenty of time to find him- 
self a safe roost. About noon Krish- 
nan time he pulled up, dismounted, 
hitched his animal to a bush, and sat 
on a convenient boulder. As he ate 
the lunch Asteratun’s cook had put 
up for him he swept his eye over the 
gently rolling terrain with its 
shrubby vegetation. Small flying 
things buzzed around him, and a 
creeping thing something like a land- 
crab scuttled past his feet. A group 
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of six-legged animals fed on the 
crown of a distant rise. 

He was seeing Alexandra’s face 
in the clouds when the faint drum- 
ming of animal feet brought his at- 
tention back to earth. A pair of 
riders on four-legged camellike 
beasts were approaching. There was 
a jingle of armor, and he could see 
slender lances held upright like radio 
antennae. 

With a flash of alarm he hitched 
his sword and his dagger around to 
where he could get at them quickly, 
though he feared that against two 
armored men a tyrg like himself 
would have no chance to buckle a 
swash. True, the look of the men 
suggested soldiers rather than ban- 
dits, but in a country like this the 
line might be hard to draw. 


Hasselborg saw with displeasure 
that they were going to rein up. 
Their armor was a composite of 
plate and chain with a slightly Moor- 
ish effect : chain-mail over the joints 
connecting squares and cylinders of 
plate. As one of them stopped and 
signaled his mount to kneel, Hassel- 
borg said: 

“Good day to you, sirs; may the 
stars protect you. I’m Kavir bad- 
Ma’lum.” 

The man who had dismounted ex- 
changed a brief glance with his com- 
‘panion and advanced towards Has- 
selborg, saying : “Is that so? What’s 
your rank?” 

“T’m an artist.” 

The man turned his head back 
over his shoulder and said : “He says 
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he’s an artist.” He turned back to 
Hasselborg. “A commoner, eh?” _ 

“Yes.” Hasselborg regretted the 
word as soon as he spoke it. If these 
birds were going to turn nasty, he 
should have claimed the rank of 
garm—knight—or better. 

“A commoner,” said the man 
afoot to his companion. “A fair aya 
you have.” 

“Glad you like him.” @ 

Although the man smiled, as 
nearly as Hasselborg could interpret 
Krishnan expressions the smile was 
predatory rather than friendly. Sure 
enough the man’s next words were: 
“We do indeed. Give him to us.” 

“What?” Hasselborg instinctively 
reached for his shoulder holster be- 
fore remembering that his beloved 
weapon was not with him. 

“Surely,” continued the man, 
“Also your sword and those rings 
and any money you have. You're 
well-starred that we let you keep 
your garments.” 

“Forget not the carriage,” said 
the mounted man. “He looks strong; 
he can pull it himself, ha-ha !” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,” said 
Hasselborg. “Who are you two, any- 
way ?” 

“Troopers of the Dasht’s highway 
patrol. Come now, make us no 
trouble, or we’ll arrest you as a spy.” 

The mounted man said: “Or kill 
you for resisting arrést.” 

Hasselborg thought that even if 
he gave up his goods, they might kill 
him anyway to prevent complaints. 
A firm line might be equally risky, 
but he had no alternative. “I 
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wouldn’t if I were you. I have an 
introduction to the Dasht from an 
important Ertsu, and if I disappeared 
there’d be a terrible howl.” 

“Let’s see it,” said the dismounted 
soldier. 

Hasselborg drew the letter out of 
his wallet and held it up for the sol- 
dier’s inspection. The latter put out 
a hand to take it, but Hasselborg 
jerked it back, saying : “The address 
is enough. What do you want the 
letter for?” 

“To open, fool!” 

Hasselborg shook his head as he 
put the letter away. “The Dasht 
likes his letters untampered with, 
chum.” 

“Slay him,” said the mounted 
trooper. “He does but try to fool 
us with talk.” 

“A good thought,” said the man 
afoot. “Spear him if he tries to run, 
Kaikovarr.” And the trooper drew 
sword and dagger and hurled him- 
self upon Hasselborg. 

Tumbling backward to get out of 
range of the wicked blades, Hassel- 
borg got his own sword out just in 
time to parry a slash. Clang! Clang! 
So far so good, though the trooper 
addressed as Kaikovarr was guiding 
his shomal off the road and around 
toward Hasselborg’s rear. 

The dismounted man, finding that 
Hasselborg could stop his crude 
swings, changed tactics. He stalked 
forward, blade out horizontally ; then 
suddenly caught Hasselborg’s sword 
in a prise and whipped it out of his 
grasp. Out shot the blade again; 
the soldier’s legs worked like steel 
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springs as he hopped forward and 
threw himself into a lunge. The 
point struck Hasselborg full in the 
chest, just over the heart. 


IV. 


Hasselborg thought he was a dead 
man, until he realized that his hidden 
mail shirt had stopped the point, 
and that his foe’s blade was bent up 
into an arc. Then his highly edu- 
cated reflexes came to his rescue. He 
braced himself and pushed back 
against the push of the sword, 
wrapped his left arm around the 
blade, and heaved upward. The sol- 
dier’s sword flew out of his hand, to 
turn over and over in the air as it fell. 

The soldier’s mounted companion 
shouted : “Ao!” but Hasselborg had 
no time to devote to him. His right 
hand had been seeking a pocket. As 
he stepped forward, the dagger in 
his opponent’s left shot out to meet 
him, and even faster Hasselborg’s 
own left seized the fellow’s wrist 
and jerked it forward and to the 
side, so that the soldier took a step 
that brought him almost body to 
body. 

Then Hasselborg’s right hand 
came out of his jacket pocket with 
the knuckle-duster. A right hook to 
the jaw landed with a meaty sound, 
and the soldier’s knees buckled. 
After another punch Hasselborg 
dropped the brass knucks and 
snatched his own dagger, forgotten 
till now. ; 

A blow from behind knocked him 
to his knees over the body of the 
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soldier. That lance! He rolled over, 
dragging the feebly struggling sol- 
dier on top of him, and found the 
man’s neck with the point of the 
dagger. 

The shomal was mincing around 
as its rider tried to get into position 
for another lance-thrust, which he 
found difficult now that Hasselborg 
was using his companion for a shield. 
Hasselborg yelled : 
~~ “Lay off, or I'll slit your pal’s 
throat !” 

“Gluck,” said the soldier. 
killing me!” 

The mounted man pulled back a 
pace. Hasselborg got to his knees 
again, still holding the dagger ready. 

“Now what'll I do with you?” he 
said. 

The soldier replied: “Slay me, I 
suppose, since you dare not let me 
go.” 


“He’s 


“T can’t.” He was thinking of a 
scheme which, though corny, might 
work on the naive Krishnans. 

“Why not?” The soldier’s lugu- 
brious expression and tone bright- 
ened at once. 

“Because you’re the man.” 

“What mean you?” 

“My astrologer told me I’d get 
into a fight with a guy like you, 
whose death-horoscope was the same 
as mine. When were you born?” 

“Fourth day, eleventh month of 
the fifty-sixth year of the reign of 
King Ghojasvant.” 

“You're it, all right. I can’t kill 
you because that’d mean my own 
death on the same day, and con- 
versely.” 
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“Mean you that if I slay you I 
doom myself to death on the same 
day?” asked the man gravely. 

“Exactly. So we’d better call it 
off ; follow me?” 

“Right you are, Master Kavir, 
Let me up.” 

Hasselborg released him and 
quickly recovered his own weapons 
lest the soldiers start more trouble. 
However, his victim pulled himself 
up with effort, tenderly rubbing the 
places where he had been:struck. 

“You all but broke my jaw with 
that brass thing,” he grumbled. 
“Let me look at it. Ah, a useful 
little device. See, Kaikovarr?” 

“T see,” said the other soldier, 
“Had we known you wore mail un- 
der that coat, Master Kavir, we'd 
have not wasted our thrusts upon it. 
*Twas hardly fair of you.” 

Hasselborg said : “It’s just as well, 
though, isn’t it? Looks as though 
we'd have to be friends whether we 
want to or not, because of that horo- 
scope.” 

The dismounted soldier said: 
“That I’ll concedé, as the unha said 
to the yeki in the fable.” He 
sheathed his weapons and walked un- 
steadily to his kneeling shomal. “Tf 
we let you go with your goods, you'll 
make no mention of our little now- 
difference ?” 

“Of course not. And likewise if I 
hear you’re in trouble I'll have to try 
to help you out—what’s your name, 
by the way?” 

“Garmsel bad-Manyao. Hear this: 
It was reported that you were asking 
questions at Asteratun’s Inn last 
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night—a rash deed in Ruz, though 
with that letter I suppose you’re in 
order.” He turned to his companion. 
“Let’s be off ; this place is ill-starred 
for us.” 

“The gods give you a good jour- 
ney!” said Hasselborg cheerfully. 
They growled something hardly 
audible and trotted away. 

No doubt Qam had reported him 
to these birds, Hasselborg thought 
as he watched them grow small in 
the distance. This local spy-mania 
would complicate matters. If ques- 
tions were dangerous ipso facto, he 
couldn’t walk in on the local shamus 
for a cozy chat as to the where- 
abouts of Fallon and his paramour. 

He finished his lunch, the excite- 
ment of his recent encounter subsid- 
ing as he pondered his next move. 
Then he resumed his ride, still 
thinking. To do a good job, he re- 
flected, he should have a tum-tum 
tree, but Krishna seemed to lack 
them. 


Hours later, as he approached 
Rosid, men could be seen working 
in the cultivated strips. He also 
passed side roads and more traffic, 
people walking or riding and driving 
the remarkable assortment of saddle 
and draft animals domesticated on 
Krishna. Some of these beasts pulled 
carriages of ingenious or even fan- 
tastic design. 

The sun was nearing the horizon 
in one of the marvelous Krishnan 
sunsets when the cheerful sight of a 
row of gallows trees, complete with 
corpses, told Hasselborg he was en- 
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tering the outskirts of the city, re- 
minding him of the verse: 


“The only tree that grows in Scotland 
Is the bonnie gallows tree—” 


In the distance thé sun touched 
the onion-shaped domes of the city 
proper with orange and red. 


Hasselborg spotted another house, 
bigger than the suburban bungalows, 
with an animal skull over the door. 


This time the innkeeper proved a 
silent fellow who made no effort to 
introduce Hasselborg to his other 
guests. These guests huddled in 
small groups and talked in low tones, 
leading Hasselborg to suspect that 
he’d stumbled upon a place fre- 
quented by questionable characters. 
That bulky fellow in the corner with 
the horn-rimmed glasses, for in- 
stance, might be another innocent 
passerby; or again he might be a 
plainclothes cop keeping an eye on 
Rosid’s underworld. 

Hasselborg got a wall seat. He 
ate a palatable if still mysterious meal 
alone uritil a young man who had 
heen idling at the bar came over and 
said pleasantly: “Sarhad am I; the 
stars give you luck. You’re new 
here, I think?” 

“Yes,” said Hasselborg. 

“Mind you?” The youth seated 
himself beside Hasselborg before the 
latter could reply. “Some of our 
old-timers wax tiresome when they 
drink. Now me,-I know when I’ve 
had enough; too much spoils your 
hand in my trade. Foul weather 
we've had, is’t not? Hast seen old 
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sourpuss’ daughter? Some hot piece, 
and they do say she’s—” 

He rattled on like that until the 
hot piece herself brought his dinner. 
Since she was the first Krishnan fe- 
male he’d had a chance to scrutinize 
from close range, Hasselborg took a 
good look. The girl was pretty in a 
wide-cheeked, snub-nosed, pointed- 
eared way. Her costume, what there 
was of it, showed the exaggerated 
physical proportions that Earth 
artists depicted on girl-calendars. 
Hasselborg wondered idly whether 
the artists -had first got the idea 
from photographs of Krishnan 
women, The Krishnans were obvi- 
ously mammals even if they did lay 
eggs. 

Sarhad dropped a chopstick. “A 
thousand apologies, master,” he said, 
squirming around and bending to 
pick it up. 

Something aroused Hasselborg’s 
ever-lively suspicions, and he slid 
his right hand towards his dagger. 
A glance showed that Sarhad, while 
fumbling for his eating-spear with 
one hand, was busily exploring Has- 
selborg’s wallet with the other. 

Hasselborg grabbed Sarhad’s right 
arnr with his left hand, whipped out 
his dagger with his right hand, and 
dug the point into the young man’s 
lower ribs, below the edge of the 
table. 

“Bring your hand out empty,” he 
said softly. “Let me see it.” 


Sarhad_ straightened up and 
looked at him, his mouth opening 
and closing like that of a goldfish 
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whose water needs changing, as if 
thinking that he ought to say some- 
thing but not knowing quite what, 
Then his left hand moved like a strik- 
ing snake and drove the point of a 
small knife into Hasselborg’s side, 
where the mrail-shirt stopped it. 

Hasselborg pushed his own dag- 
ger until Sarhad said: “Ohé! I 
bleed !” 

“Then drop~your knife.” 

Hasselborg heard it fall, felt for it 
with his foot, and kicked it away. 
All this had happened so quietly and 
quickly that nobody else appeared to 
have noticed. 

“Now, young master,” said Has- 
selborg quietly, “we’re going to have 
a little talk.” 

“Oh, no we’re not! 
they'll be all over you.” 

Hasselborg made the head-motion 
meaning “no”, and said: “I think 
not. Dips operate alone, so you have 
no gang; and you’d be dead before 
they could interfere and so would 
get no satisfaction from my demise. 
Finally, the brotherhood of criminals 
considers it an unfair business prac- 
tice to commit a crime in a hideout 
like this for fear of bringing danger 
upon all. Do you follow me?” 

The youth’s naturally greenish 
complexion became even more so. 
“How know you so much? You 
look not like one of the fellowship.” 

“T’ve been places. Keep you voice 
down and keep smiling.” (Hassel- 
borg emphasized the point with a dig 
of the dagger.) “This inn caters to 
the brotherhood, doesn’t it?” 

“Surely, all men know that.” 


If.I yell, 
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“Are there others in Rosid?”. 

“It’s true. The big robbers fre- 
quent the Blue Bishtar, the spies col- 
lect at Douletai’s, and the perverts at 
the Bampusht. While if you’d have 
an orgy of the rramandi drug, or 
crave to feast on the flesh of men, try 
the Ye’mazd.” 

“Thanks, but I’m not that hungry 
yet. Now, I want to know about 
local police methods—” 

“Iyd! So the haughty stranger 
has a game—” 

“Never mind that; I’m asking the 
questions! Who’s the chief of 
police ?” 

“T know not your meaning ... ao! 
Prick me not; I'll answer. I sup- 
pose you’d wish the commandant of 
the city guard—” 

“Ts that part of the army ?” 

“But of course; what think you? 
Or else the captain of the night 
watch. They’ve but now elected a 
new one, Master Makaran the gold- 
smith.” 

“Hm-m-m. Is there any central 
office where they keep records of 
your colleagues and other matters 
having to do with the law?” 

“T suppose the archives of the city 
court—” 

“No, not records of trials. I mean 
a file of records of individuals—with 
a picture and description of each one, 
a list of his arrests, and the like.” 

“T’ve never heard of aught like 
that!” cried Sarhad. “Do they thus 
at the place whence you come? A 
terrible place it must*be, in all truth; 
not even Maibud god of thieves could 
make an honest living, let alone a 
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poor mortal cutpurse. How manage 
they?” 

“They get along. Now, where can 
I buy some artist’s supplies ?” 

The youth pondered. “Oho, so 
you're one of those who falsify copies 
of old pictures? I’ve heard of such; 
fascinating work it must be. You'd 
not like an assistant, would you?” 

“No. Where—” 

“Well, let me see, keep you along 
Novorecife Pike until you pass 
through the city wall, then continue 
for two blocks to the public comfort 
station, then turn right for one block, 
then left for half a block, and you'll 
see the place on the left. The street’s 
called Lejdeu Lane. I ,remember 
not the name of the shop, but you 
can tell it by the—you know, one of 
those things painters hold in one 
hand while they mix their hues on 
it—over the door.” 

Hasselborg said: “I suppose you 
could enjoy your meal better with- 
out my dagger pricking your skin, If 
I put it away, will you be a good 
boy ?” 

‘But surely, master. I'll do 
aught that you command. Are you 
absolutely sure you crave no part- 
ner? I can show you your way 
about here, as Sivandi showed Lord 
Zerré through the maze in the 
story—” 

“Not yet,” said Hasselborg, who 
thought he could trust Sarhad about 
as far as he could knock him with a 
feather. He ate with his left hand, 
keeping his right ready for trouble. 

When he finished, he hitched his 
wallet around and said: “Has any- 
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body around here heard of another 
stranger from Novorecife coming 
this way about ten ten-days ago? A 
man about my height—” He went 
into his description and produced 
the sketches. 

“No,” said Sarhad, “I’ve seen 
none like that. I could ask around, 
though I doubt ’twill help, because I 
keep close track of new arrivals my- 
self. I make the rounds of the inns, 
and watch by the city gates, and 
keep myself generally informed. Lit- 
tle goes on in this city that Master 
Sarhad knows not of, I can tell you.” 

Hasselborg let him chatter until he 
finished. Then, rising, he said : “Bet- 
ter get that prick taken care of, chum, 
or you'll get infected.” 

“Infected? Ao!’ Sarhad for the 
first time noticed the darkened stain 
on his jacket. “The cut’s nought, 
but how about paying me for my 
coat? Brand-new; only the second 
wearing; just got it from Rosid’s 
finest tailor—” 

“Stow it; that’s only a fair return 
The stars give you pleasant dreams!” 


Next morning Hasselborg, not 
trusting these great clumsy locks 
checked his belongings to make sure 
nothing had been stolen. Then he 
set out afoot. The city gate was dec- 
orated with heads stuck on spikes in 
what Hasselborg considered ques- 
tionable taste. A couple of spearmen 
halted him, and let him through 
after he had waved the letter to the 
dasht and signed a big register. 

He strolled through the city, tak- 
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ing in the sights, sounds, and smells 
—though the last could not very well 
be avoided, and caused him to worry 
about picking up an infection. He 
was almost run down by a boy- 
Krishnan on a scooter, and then had 
to jump to avoid a collision with a 
portly man in the robe, chain, and 
nose-mask of a physician, whizzing 
along on the same kind of vehicle. 

At the artists’ shop he asked for 
some quick-drying plaster—he meant 
plaster of Paris, but he didn’t know 
the Gozashtandou for it—and some 
sealing wax. With these purchases 
he returned to his hotel, signing out 
again at the gate. The calendar-girl, 
having let herself in with a passkey, 
was doing his room. She gave him 
a good-morning and a smile that im- 
plied she’d be amenable to further 
suggestions. Hasselborg, having 
other fish to fry, merely gave her the 
cold eye until she departed. 

When alone, he put on his glasses, 
lit his candle, and got out his bache- 
lor sewing kit and his little Gozash- 
tandou-Portuguese dictionary. With 
the plaster he made molds of the 
three big waxen seals on his letter 
to the dasht. Then he broke open 
the seals, carefully so as not to tear 
the stiff glossy paper, and detached 
the fragments of the seals from the 
ribbon that enwrapped the letter by 
heating the needle from his kit in the 
candle flame and prying the wax 
loose from the silk. 

He held the letter towards the 
light from the little window and 
frowned in concentration. When he 
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had puzzled out the Pitmanlike fish- 
hooks of the writing, he saw that it 
read : 


Julio Godis to the Lord Djam, Dasht of 
Ruz: 

I trust that my lord’s stars are propi- 
tious. The bearer is a spy from Mikardand 
who means you nought but ill. Treat him 
even as he deserves. Accept, lord, assur- 
ances of my faithful respect. 


V. 


Hasselborg, reading the letter 
through again, did a slow burn and 
suppressed an impulse to crumple 
the letter and throw it across the 
room. That dirty littl— Then his 
sense of humor came to his rescue. 
The fishes answered with a grin, 
“Why, what a temper you are in!” 
And hadn’t he been up against this 
sort of thing often enough not, to 
let it get his goat, or whatever they 
had in lieu of goats on Krishna? 

So, Gois had been getting ideas 
from “Hamlet!” MHasselborg shud- 
dered to think of what might have 
happened if he’d handed the letter 
to the dasht without reading it first. 

What now? Gallop back to No- 
yorecife to denounce Gois? No, wait. 
What had possessed Gois to do such 
a thing? The man had seemed to 
like him, and he didn’t think Godis 
was off his wavelength. It must be 
that Hasselborg’s presence on Kri- 
shna threatenier Gois’ interests ; just 
how would transpire in due course. 
If so, if Gois were involved in some 
racket or conspiracy, his superiors 
like the pompous Abreu might be 
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also involved. In any case these 
Brazzies, while good fellows for 
the most part, would stick together 
against a mere Americano do Norte. 

Could he forge a new letter? It 
would take a bit of doing, especially 
since he was not sure that his writ- 
ten Gozashtandou would fool a 
bright native. By consulting his 
dictionary, however, and experi- 
menting with a pencil eraser, he 
found that he could erase the words 
for “spy” and “ill” and substitute 
“artist” and “good” for them. He 
did so, folded the letter, and tied it 
up. Then with the candle he melted 
gobs of sealing wax onto the ribbon 
where it crossed itself, and used the 
plaster molds of the original seals 
to stamp new impressions on the 
wax just like the old. 

However, before he mounted his 
noble aya and galloped off in all di- 
rections, a little reflection was in 
order. He went to work with needle 
and thread on the cuts in his coat 
left by the affrays of the previous 
day while he pondered. Since Gois 
had tried this treacherous trick, he’d 
probably also lied about the direction 
in which Fallon had gone. As Has- 
selborg could neither be sure of the 
direction nor return to Novorecife 
for more instructions, he’d have to 
do it the hard way. He’d have to 
make a complete circuit of the Earth 
outpost: rivers, mountains, bandit- 
infested swamps, and all, investigat- 
ing all the routes radiating out from 
Novorecife until he picked up the 
trail of the fugitives. Of course if 
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have a good excuse to—stop it! he 
sternly told himself. This is a job, 

Meanwhile he’d better try the 
dasht, as originally intended, on the 
chance that he might be able to pick 
up.a lead at the court. Then a quick 
getaway with an introduction to 
some bigwig in Hershid .. . 


A brisk, cool wind flapped the 
pennons on the spires of the onion- 
domes of the palace and drove great 
fleets of little white clouds banked 
deep across the greenish sky. This 
green-and-white pattern was reflect- 
ed in puddles around the palace gate, 
The wind also whipped Hasselborg’s 
cloak as he stood talking to the 
sentry at the gate. The guard said: 

“His high-and-mightiness _ will 
take your letter within, and in an 
hour he’ll come back to tell ye to 
come round tomorrow to learn when 
the dasht’ll give ye an audience. To- 
morrow he’ll tell ye the schedule’s 
not made up for the next ten-night, 
and to return next day. After more 
delays he’ll tell ye to be here twenty 
days from now. So ye’ll just sit 
and drink until your money’s gone, 
and when the day arrives ye’ll be 
told that at the last minute they gave 
your time to some more worshipful 
visitor, and ye’ll have to begin over, 
like Qabuz in the story who was 
trying to climb the tree for the fruit 
and always slipped back: just afore 
he reached it. I envy ye not.” 

Hasselborg jerked the strap of his 
wallet so that the coins inside jingled, 
saying: “D’you suppose a little of 
this might help, if you follow me?” 
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The sentry grinned. ‘“Mayhap, so 
that ye know how to go about it. 
Otherwise ye’ll lose your coin to no 
advantage—” 

The guard shut his mouth as the 
black-clad major-domo waddled back 
to the gate, wheezing: “Come at 
once, good Master Kavir. The dasht 
will see you forthwith.” 

Hasselborg grinned in his turn at 
the sight of the guard’s drooping 
jaw and followed his guide across 
the courtyard and through the vast 
entrance. They passed Krishnans 
of both sexes in bright clothes of ex- 
treme cut, the women for instance 
in gowns like those of ancient Crete 
on Earth,*‘and walked through a long 
series of halls dimly lit by lanterns 
held in wall-brackets in the form of 
scaly dragonlike arms. Occasionally 
a page whizzed by on a scooter. 

Hasselborg was beginning to wish 
for a bicycle when they halted at the 
entrance to a big official-looking 
room. At the far end he saw a man 
talking to another who sat on a 
raised seat—the dasht, no doubt. The 
major-domo whispered to another 
functionary. Other Ruzuma sat at 
desks aloug the walls or stood 
around as if for want of anything 
better to do. 

The standing man bowed, put on 
his hat, and went over to one of the 
desks to talk to a man there. Then 
a drum rolled briefly, a horn went 
blat, and the functionary at the door 
cried: ““Master Kavir bad-Ma’lum, 
the distinguished artist!” 

Who ever said he was distin- 
guished? thought Hasselborg. May- 
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be they were trained to do that to 
impress the yokels. During the long 
walk the figure of the dasht grew 


larger and larger. Hasselborg real- 
ized that he was a big fellow indeed, 
in all directions, with plump ruddy 
features and bulging green eyes be- 
hind thick-lensed spectacles; except 
for the glasses, altogether like the 
Krishnan version of a jolly medieval 
baron. 

When Hasselborg reached the end 
of the line down the middle he doffed 
his hat, knelt, and cried: “I abase 
myself before Your Altitude!” 

Evidently he’d done it right, for 
Djam bad-Koné said : “Rise, Master 
Kavir, and advance to kiss my hand. 
With this recommendation from my 
good friend Master Julio, all doors 
shall be open to you. What’s your 
business in Rosid?” 

Djam’s hand was noticeably dirty, 
so that the thought of kissing the 
germ-infested object almost made 
Hasselborg squirm. Still, he man- 
aged the ceremony without a visible 
tremor, saying: 

“T have some small skill at por- 
trait-painting, may it please Your 
Altitude, and thought you or some 
of your court might like their pic- 
tures painted.” 

“Hm-m-m. Have you mastered 
the new ertsu style?” 

“T’m tolerably familiar with the 
methods of the Ertsuma, Your Alti- 
tude.” 

“Good. I may have a commission 
for you. Meanwhile feel free to 
frequent the court. By the way, 
how’s your hunting?” 
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“IT... I’ve had but small experi- 
ence—” 

“Excellent! My gentlemen pine 
for amusement, and you shall at- 
tend my hunt on the morrow. If 
you’re truly not good at it, so much 
the better ; twill afford the rest of us 
some honest laughter. Be at the 
lodge an hour before sunrise. It’s 
been a pleasure meeting you.” 

Hasselborg gave the formula and 
backed along the line until he came 
to the crossline that indicated that 
he could turn and walk out forwards. 
As he did so, the drummer gave five 
ruffles and the bugler a toot after 
each. The doorman shouted: 

“A message from His Supreme 
Awesomeness, the Dour of Gozash- 
tand!” 


Hasselborg stood aside to let the 
messenger by, then went in search of 
the Charon who had brought him in. 
He walked slowly, partly to appear 
at ease, and partly to watch the 
others to observe how they behaved. 
There was even a remote chance of 
stumbling upon Fallon and Julnar; 
at least one should keep one’s eyes 
open— 

He got lost for a while, wander- 
ing from room to room. In one room 
a pair of women were playing Krish- 
nan checkers while other people 
kibitzed; in another, a group of 
Krishnans seemed to be rehearsing 
for a play. Finally Hasselborg en- 
tered a room where Krishnans were 
snaffling food from a buffet table. 
He tried some of the stuff cautiously, 
though the heavy perfume used by 
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the Krishnans kept his appetite 
down. 

“Try some of this,” said his neigh- 
bor, a man in white satin. “You're 
the portrait painter, aren’t you?” 

“Why yes, sir, how did you 
know ?” 

“Gossip, gossip. My good sir, 
with neither war nor jury duty at the 
moment, how else can one occupy 
one’s time?” Presently they were 
in friendly chit-chat about super- 
ficialities. 

“I’m Ye’man,” the Krishnan ex- 
plained, as if everybody should know 
the patronymic and titles that went 
with his given name. “This ugly 
wight on my right is Sir*Archman 
bad-Gavveq the glider champion. 
Paint him not; ’twill curdle your 
pigments, as the salt-demons curdled 
the Maraghé Sea in the myth. You 
should hear Saqqiz read his poem on 
the theme; a masterpiece in the old 
epic style—” 

When he could get a word in, 
Hasselborg asked: ““Who’s the lady 
in the transparent blue outfit with 
hair to match?” 

“That? Why, that would be 
Fouri bab-Vazid, of course. You 
know, old Hasté’s niece. Could you 
not tell by the Western hue of her 
hair? There are various stories of 
the whys and wherefores of her stay- 
ing here; whether that she’s enam- 
ored of our good dasht, or promoting 
her uncle’s cult, or spying for the 
dour— But you’ll hear all that in due 
course. You'll be in on the hunt? 
We should have a good fall, not like 
last time, when the field crossed the 
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reach and the drum led porridge up 
the chimney—” 

Since his companion’s speech 
seemed to have become suddenly un- 
intelligible, and since mention of 
hunting reminded him that he had 
preparations to make, Hasselborg 
excused himself and sought the exit. 
He found the major-domo in a kind 
of sentry box just inside the main 
entrance to the palace, whence he 
could keep an eye on the gate. 

He said: “Thank you for your 
courtesy,” and dropped a couple of 
silver karda into the man’s hand. As 
the latter’s expression implied that 
he’d guessed the size of the tip about 
right, he continued : 

“I'd like to ask you some ques- 
tions. The dasht just invited me to 
go hunting tomorrow, and being new 
here and no hunter anyway I don’t 
know how to go about it. What do I 
need, and where’s this lodge, and 
what’s he going to hunt ?” 

“You'll need a hunting suit, sir, 
which you can get any good tailor to 
make you, though he'll have to 
hasten. His Altitude will probably 
hunt yekis, since the pair he kept for 
games died but lately. As for the 


; lodge—” 


Hasselborg copied down the direc- 
tions, thinking that to one who had 
hunted the most dangerous game, 
man, riding out and spearing some 


poor animal would seem pretty 
stupid. However, orders were 
orders. 


At the appointed hour Hasselborg 


presented himself at the dasht’s hunt- 
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ing lodge, ten hoda outside the city. 
The rest of the previous day he had 
spent buying himself a hunting outfit 
and a saddle and bridle for Faroun, 
and moving his gear to another and 
he hoped a more reputable inn 
within the walls. 

The hunting suit he had obtained 
ready-made from the Rosido. This 
swank establishment had also tried 
to sell him a wagonload of other 
equipment : a short hunting sword, a 
canteen, and so on, all of which he 
had refused. The suit was bad 
enough—an affair of shrieking yel- 
low satiny material with indecently 
tight breeches that made Hasselborg 
feel as if he were made up to play 
the toreador in “Carmen.” 

Hasselborg heard the racket in 
front of the lodge long before he 
reached the spot. The gentlemen 
were sitting on their ayas in the half- 
light drinking mugs of kvad and all 
talking at once. It did Hasselborg 
little good to listen to them, because 
he found that hunting enthusiasts 
used a vocabulary of their own in- 
comprehensible to outsiders. 

Other characters ran about afoot 
in red suits, some struggling with a 
pack of six-legged eshuna the size of 
large dogs but much uglier. Some- 
body pressed a mug of kvad upon 
Hasselborg, who downed half of it 
before he had to stop to keep from 
gagging. The dasht, trotting past, 
shouted : 


“ll watch you, Master Painter! 
If you play not the man, I can always 
feed you to the yeki, ha ha ha!” 
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Hasselborg smiled dutifully. A 
group of servitors were wrestling 
with a great net and a set of poles 
that went with it; another pair was 
lugging out a rack in which were 
stuck a couple of dozen long lances. 
(They must import timber for their 
bows and spears, thought Hassel- 
borg ; this country seems to have few 
decent trees.) As the workmen set 
up the rack in front of the lodge, the 
hunters began guiding their mounts 
past it to pick out lances. As Has- 
selborg snatched his, he heard the 
dasht shouting behind him: 

“. . and if I find some knave’s 
slain our quarry without absolute 
necessity, I’ll do to him what I did to 
Sir Daviran—” 


Somebody blew a_ horn that 
sounded full of spit. The mess of 
men and animals pulled itself into 
formation and streamed out onto the 
road—eshuna and their handlers first, 
then hunters with their lances, then 
more servants with the net and other 
equipment like gongs and _ unlit 
torches. 

The parade stretched itself out 
over a longer and longer piece of 
road as the eshuna pulled away from 
the hunters and they from the slower 
assistants in the rear. Hasselborg 
rode silently at a trot, his sword 
banging against his left leg, for it 
seemed an hour, though the sun had 
not yet risen. 

“A good rally,” said a vaguely fa- 
miliar voice, and Ye’man, his smor- 
gasbord acquaintance of the day be- 
fore, pulled up. alongside. “Let’s 
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hope the ball scrambles not in the 
beard.” 

“Yes, let’s,” said Hasselborg, not 
having the faintest notion of what the 
man meant. The loud voices died 
away leaving only the drumming of 
hoofs, the rattle of equipment, and 
the occasional mewing of the eshuna 
up front. Hasselborg, whose riding 
muscles had never got properly hard- 
ened at Novorecife, found the whole 
thing very tiresome. 

As the sun came up in the egregi- 
ous glory of a Krishnan sunrise, the 
hunt left the road and headed up a 
shallow valley. Hasselborg, in his 
first taste of cross-country riding, 
found that he had to pay full atten- 
tion to simply staying in his seat. As 
the bigger animals of his fellow- 
hunters were pulling ahead, he 
spurred his aya to an occasional 
canter to keep pace. 

On they went, up one gentle slope 
and down another, over cultivated 
fields—which wouldn’t be of much 
use to their owners thereafter—and 
through brush. The hunt came to a 
low stone wall. Eshuna and aya 
flowed over it in graceful leaps—ex- 
cept Hasselborg’s aya, which, having 
been trained for road work only, re- 
fused the jump, almost spilling its 
rider. As the rest of the party hegan 
to leave it behind, the animal gal- 
loped in a wide curve around the end 
of the wall and scurried to catch up. 
Hasselborg swore under his breath. 

Next time he had to detour 
around a fence which the rest 
jumped. This was getting more tire- 
some every minute, though no doubt 
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his aya showed better sense than 
those that let themselves be forced 
to jump. 

A horn blew raucous notes up 
front, and the eshuna gave a weird 
howl. Hasselborg could have sworn 
they howled in parts. Everybody 
broke into a run. Now Hasselborg 
found himself really falling behind. 
Another detour around a wall put 
him back among the servants. 

At the next obstacle, he spurred 
his mount right at a fence, holding 
the reins tightly to keep it from turn- 
ing, and letting go at the last min- 
ute as he’d been taught. The aya 
hesitated, then jumped. While Has- 
selborg went up with it all right, he 
kept on rising after the beast had 
started down, with disastrous results. 
In his fall he caromed off its rump 
into the moss. 

For an instant he saw stars. The 
stars gave place to the bellies of the 
servants’ aya leaping the wall after 
him. They looked as though they 
were coming right down on top of 
him with all six hoofs. However, 
somehow they all missed him. 

Then as the universe stopped 
whirling he climbed to his feet. A 
sharp stone had bruised his funda- 
ment; he had bitten his tongue; his 
pants were burst open at the right 
knee; his sword belt “had somehow 
got wound around his neck; and al- 
together he was not feeling his best. 

The servants were. disappearing 
over the next rise, and the notes of 
the horn and the weird howl of the 
eshuna died in the distance. 

“Give me an automobile,” he mut- 
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tered, picking up his lance and limp- 
ing toward his aya. Faroun, how- 
ever, wanted a rest and a quiet graze. 
It stopped eating as he neared it, 
rolled an indignant eye, and trotted 
off. 

“Come here, Faroun!” he said 
sternly. Faroun walked a little far- 
ther away. 

“Come here!” he yelled, thinking : 
I said it very loud and clear; I went 
and shouted in his ear... but no 
heed did the beast pay. He was 
tempted to throw a stone at the per- 
verse creature, but refrained for fear 
of driving it farther away. 

He tried stalking. That did no’ 
good either, for the aya looked up 
between mouthfuls of moss and kept 
a safe distance between itself and its 
owner. Perhaps he’d just have to 
walk the animal until it tired. He 
plodded toward it grimly. 


A Krishnan hour later he was still 
at this forlorn pursuit, when some- 
thing erupted out of a little bushy 
hollow with a frightful roar and 
charged. Hasselborg had just time 
to swing the point of his lance to- 
ward this menace before it swerved 
and leaped upon the truant Faroun. 
There was a crunch of neck bones, 
and the aya was down with the new- 
comer standing over it. Hasselborg 
recognized the animal from descrip- 
tions as a yeki, the very beast they 
were after—a brown furry carnivore 
about the size of a tiger, but resem- 
bling an overgrown mink with an 
extra pair of legs to hold up its 
middle. 
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For a few seconds it stood watch- 
ing Hasselborg and making guttural 
noises, as if wondering whether to 
drag off the dead aya or to try to dis- 
pose of this other prey, too. Then 
it slithered forward towards the man. 

Hasselborg resisted the impulse to 
run, knowing that such a move would 
bring it on his back in a matter of 
seconds. He wished harder than 
ever for a gun. Since wishing failed 
to produce ene, he gripped his lance 
in both hands and stepped towards 
the beast, shouting: “Get out of 
here!” 

The yekisadvanced another step, 
growling more loudly. Presently 
Hasselborg, still shouting, had the 
lance-point in the creature’s face. As 
he thought of trying for an eye, the 
yeki reared up on its four hind legs 
and batted at the point with its fore- 
paws. Hasselborg sent a jab into 
one paw, whereat the beast jumped 
back a step roaring furiously. 

Hasselborg followed it, keeping 
his spear ready. How long could he 
keep this up? There was little chance 
of his killing it singlehanded— 

Then the howl of the eshuna came 
across the downs. The hunt was 
flowing past behind a nearby rise. 
Hasselborg shouted : “Hey! I’ve got 
him!” 

This was perhaps a debatable 
point, and in any case he did not 
seem to have been heard. He 
screamed: “Over here! Yoicks, 
tally-ho, and all that sort of thing!” 

Somebody swerved over the crest 
of the rise, and then in no time they 
were all pounding towards him. The 
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yeki began to slink off, snarling right 
and left. The eshuna swarmed 
around the yeki, howling like ban- 
shees but not closing, while their 
quarry roared and foamed and made 
little dashes at them. 


Then the servants unfolded the 
net and four of them, still mounted, 
hoisted it by the corners on poles as 
if it were a canopy. They dashed 
forward and dropped the net over 
the yeki, who in another second was 
rolled up in it, chewing and clawing 
at the meshes in a frenzy of rage. 

“Good work!” roared the dasht, 
clapping Hasselborg on the back so 
hard as almost to knock him down, 
“We'll have our game now after all, 
Your mount dead? Take mine. Ao, 
you !” he shouted at a servitor. “Give 
Master Kavir your aya. "You, Kavir, 
keep the beast with my compliments, 
for the manful part you’ve played.” 

Hasselborg was too conscious of 
his bruises to worry about how the 
servitor should get back ‘to Rosid. 
He salvaged his saddle, mounted, 
and rode home with the rest, ac- 
knowledging their praises with 
smiles but saying little. When they 
got back to the road they passed a 
big bishtar. wagon driven by men in 
Djam’s livery; evidently to bring 
home the captive. 

The dasht told him: “We’re hav- 
ing an intimate supper this night; 
third hour after sunset. But a few 
friends—you know, people like Na- 
maksari the actress and Chinishk the 
astrologist. Come and we'll talk of 
that portrait, will you?” 
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“I thank Your Altitude,” said 
Hasselborg. 


Back in Rosid he spent some time 
window-shopping. Although he 
knew better than to load himself 
down with more chattels than he 
absolutely needed, the temptations of 
Batruni’s unlimited expense account 
proved too great. He arrived back 
at his hotel bearing an umbrella with 
a curiously wrought handle, a small 
telescope, a map of the Gozashtando 
Empire, and an ugly little ivory god 
from some backward part of the 
planet. When he got home—after 
wasting another hour by getting lost 
in the crooked streets—he felt sticky 
and suspected himself of being stinky 
as well, not having had a bath since 
leaving Novorecife. 

When he asked the landlord about 
baths, the latter referred him to a 
public bathhouse down the street. 
He went down to have a look at the 
place, identified by a sea shell big 
enough for a bathtub over the door. 
He paid his way in, then found to his 
dismay that the bath customs of Ruz 
were much like those of Japan. While 
as an ex-married man he had no 
strong inhibitions along that line, a 
look at the male Krishnans convinced 
him that he’d never pass as one 
under those circumstancés. For one 
thing, Krishnans had no navels. 

He* returned to his inn and told 
the landlord: “Sorry, chum, but I 
just remembered—I’m under a re- 
ligious penance not to bathe in pub- 
lic. Could you furnish me with a 
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tub and some hot water in my 

room ?” 
The landlord scratched the roots 

of his antennae and reckoned he 

could. 

Hasselborg added: “Also I’d like 


some... uh—” What was the word 
for “soap”? “Never mind; I'll tell 
you later.” He climbed the stairs 


on aching feet to consult his diction- 
ary in private, learning that there 
was no such word in Gozashtandou. 
Evidently the stuff hadn’t yet been 
invented. No wonder the Krish- 
nans used perfume! 

The scullery maids who arrived in 
a few minutes with tub, brush, and 
buckets of hot water showed an em- 
barrassing interest in their guest’s 
eccentricity; wanted to scrub his 
back and had to be curtly dismissed. 
He’d have to depend upon a pro- 
longed soak and a vigorous scrub to 
dislodge dirt and deadly germs. No 
more soapless expeditions to strange 
planets for him, even if he had to 
smuggle the stuff past the Viagens’ 
vigilance! 

As soon as the water had cooled to 
a bearable temperature he lowered 
himself into it as far as he could go 
and settled the back of his head 
against one of the handles with a 
sigh of relief. Boy, that felt good 
on his poor beat-up feet! With a 
glance at the door to make sure the 
bolt was home, he burst into song. 
He had just gotten to: 


“He knew the world was round-o, 
He knew it could be found-o—” 


when a loud knock interrupted him. 
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“Who’s there?” he said. 

“The Law! Open up!” 

“Just a minute,” he grumbled, get- 
ting out of his tub and trying to dry 
himself all over at once. What was 
he getting into now, in the name of 
Ahuramazda? 

“Open right away or we'll break 
the door!” 

Hasselborg groaned internally, 
wrapped the towel around himself, 
and slid back the bolt. A man in 
black entered, followed by two others 
in official-looking armor. 

The first said: “You’re arrested. 
Come.” 


VI. 


“What for?” said Victor Hassel- 
borg, looking as innocent as a plush 
teddy bear. 

“You shall learn. Here, drop that 
sword! You think not that we let 


prisoners go armed, do you?” 


“But somebody might steal—” 

“Fear not; we'll set the seal of the 
dasht upon your door, so that if ace 
quitted you'll find your gear intact. 
Not that you will be. Hasten, now.” 

The dasht, thought Hasselborg, 
must somehow have found out about 
his alteration of that letter from Gois, 
He was given little time for reflec- 
tion, though, for.they bundled him 
out of the hotel and onto a led aya, 
Then they set off at breakneck speed 
through the city, yelling “Byant- 
hao!” to clear their way. 

The jail, about a block from the 
ducal palace, looked like—a jail. The 
jailer proved a wrinkled individual 
with one antenna missing. 

“How now ?” cried this one. “The 
gentleman from Novorecife, I’ll be 
bound! Ye’ll wish one of our bet- 
ter chambers, won’t ye? A fine view 
of Master Rau’s countinghouse, and 
the rates no higher than in some of 
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the more genteel inns, heh heh. What 
say ye, my fine lad?” 

Hasselborg understood that he 
was being offered a cell to himself if 
he could pay for it, instead of being 
tossed in the general tank. He took 
the jailer up on his offer with only a 
slight haggle. While the jailer and 
the black-clad one fussed with 
papers, an assistant jailer led Hassel- 
borg to his cell. This contained a 
chair, which was something, and be- 
ing on the second story had fair 
lighting despite the smallness of the 
barred window. More importantly 
from Hasselborg’s viewpoint, it 
seemed fairly clean, though he would 
still have given a lot to know whether 
the previous tenant had anything 
contagious. 

He asked : “What’s the head jail- 
er’s name?” 

“Yeshram bad-Yeshram,” replied 
the assistant jailer. 

“Will you please tell him I’d like 
to see him at his convenience ?” 

The jailer arrived with disconcert- 
ing promptness, saying: “Look ye, 
Master Kavir, I’m no monster joy- 
ing in the sufferings of my wards, 
like the giant Damghan in the legend, 
nor yet a saintly philanthropist put- 
ting their welfare ahead of my own. 
If they can pay for extras to lighten 
their last hours, why, say I, why not 
let "em have ’em? I had Lord 
Hardiqasp in my personal charge for 
thirty ten-nights ere they headed 
him, and before they took him away 
he said: ‘Yeshram, ye’ve made my 
captivity almost a pleasure!’ Think 
of it! So fear not that if ye treat 
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Yeshram right, obey the rules, not 
try to escape, not form seditions with 
the other prisoners, and pay your 
way, ye'll have little to complain of, 
heh heh.” 

“I understand,” said Hasselborg. 
“Right now I most want informa- 
tion. Why am I here at all?” 

“That I know not precisely, save 
that your indictment reads ‘trea- 
sorr.” 

“When am I to have a hearing? 
Do they let you have lawyers?” 

“Why, as for your hearing, know 
ye not that ye’re to be tried this 
afternoon ?” 

“When? Where?” 

“The trial will take place in the 
chambers of justice, as of always. 
As to the precise time I can’t tell ye; 
perchance the trial’s beginning even 
now.” 

“You mean one doesn’t attend 
one’s own trial in Ruz?” 

“Of course not, for what good 
would that do? Anything the pris- 
oner said in his defense would be a 
lie, so why ask him?” 

“Well then, when the trial’s over, 
can you find out what happened ?” 
“For a consideration I can.” 


, Left alone, Hasselborg wondered 
whether to unmask himself as an 
Earthman. They’d be at least a lit- 
tle more careful how they treated 
him. Or would they? At Novore- 
cife they had specifically warned him 
not to count on any interplanetary 
prestige. Since the Interplanetary 
Council had ordered a policy of strict 
nonimperialism and noninterference 
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in Krishnan affairs, the native states 
did pretty much as they pleased to 


the Ertsuma in their midst. Some- 
times they pleased to treat them with 
honor, and at other times they looked 
upon them as legitimate prey. When 
people protested some particularly 
atrocious outrage upon a visiting 
Earthman, the I. C. blandly replied 
that nobody compelled Earthmen to 
go there, did they? : 

Moreover such a revelation might 
jeopardize the success of Hassel- 
borg’s mission. Altogether he de- 
cided to stick to his rdle of Krishnan 
artist for the time being, at least un- 
til all its possibilities had been ex- 
hausted. 

The jailer reported back: “It 
seems ye came hither with some let- 
ter from an Ertsu at Novorecife, 
saying ye be an artist or something. 
Well, now, that would have been all 
right, only this morning, while ye 
were out hunting with the dasht, who 
comes in but a messenger from this 
same Ertsu, with another letter. This 
letter would be about some other 
matter, some different thing entirely, 
ye see, but at the end of’t the Ertsu 
puts in one little sentence, something 
like: ‘Has that Mikardando spy I 
sent on to ye with a letter of intro- 
duction arrived yet, and if so what 
have ye done with him?’ That makes 
the dasht suspicious, the gods blind 
me if it don’t, and he takes the origi- 
nal letter—the one ye brought—and 
looks it over carefully, and sees 
where it looks like some knave’s 
rubbed out part of the writing and 
put in some new words over the old. 
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Tsk, tsk, ye spies must think our 
dasht a true simpleton.” 

“What happened at the trial?” 
asked Hasselborg. 

“Oh, now, the dasht presented his 
evidence, and the lawyer for the de- 
fense said he could find nought to be 
said in your favor, no indeed he 
couldn’t, so the court sentenced ye to 
be eaten in the game, day after to- 
morrow.” 

“You mean they’re going to stick 
me in an arena with that yeki I 
helped catch ?” 

“Surely, surely, and great joke the 
dasht thought it, heh, heh. Not that 
I have aught against ye, Master 
Kavir, but it do seem like the gods 
taking a hand to blow up a man 
with his own firework, now don’t it? 
But take it not too hard, lad, all must 
go when their candle’s burnt down, 
Truly sorry am I to lose so fine a 
guest so soon, however ; truly sorry.” 

I weep for you, the Walrus said; I 
deeply sympathize, thought Hassel- 
borg. He said: “Never mind that, 
What happens at this game ?” 

“A parade, and fireworks, and a 
show at the stadium—races afoot and 
mounted, boxing and wrestling, you 
being eaten, and finally a battle be- 
tween some tailed Koloftuma and 
some of our own condemned crimi- 
nals with real weapons. That'll be 
an event worth waiting for; too bad 
ye’'ll not be there to see it!” 

Though not a vain man, Hassel- 
borg felt a slight pique at not being 
deemed good enough for the main at- 
traction. ‘“What’s this game in cele- 
bration of ?” 
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“Oh, now, some astrological con- 
junction; I misremember which. 
They come along every few ten- 
nights, that is the well-omened ones 
do, if ye believe in that star-gazing 
foolishness, and the apprentices quit 
work to riot in the streets and the 
dasht stages a big party for his court 
with a circus for the common folk.” 

“Do I fight this critter with 
weapons ?” 

“Oh, my honor, no! Ye might 
hurt the beast or even slay it. Time 
was when the victim was given a 
wooden pretend sword for the 
amusement of the people, but one of 
them—an Ertsu ’twas, too—hurt the 
eye of the favorite yeki of the dasht, 
so he ordered that thereafter they 
should be sent in with nought in their 
hands, heh heh. ’Tis quite a sight; 
blood all over the place.” 

Hasselborg leaned forward in- 
tently. ‘Did you say an Ertsu was 
eaten at one of these celebrations ?” 

“Aye, to be sure he was. What’s 
so singular about that? ’Tis true it’s 
been said in Ruz that the dasht ought 
to give special consideration to the 
Ertsuma, because, forsooth, ’tis ru- 
mored that they have weapons of 
such might that one of their fire- 
works would blot Rosid off the face 
of the planet. But. the dasht will 
have nought of’t, saying, so long as 
he’s Dasht of Ruz he'll see that 
justice is administered in the good 
old Ruzo way—nobles to have pre- 
cedence over commoners, common- 
ers over foreigners, and all over 
slaves. That way every wight knows 
where he stands and what he faces ; 
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start making exceptions, and where’s 
justice? For isn’t consistency the 
essence of justice? Though I be no 
doctor of laws, me seems he has the 
right of it, now don’t he?” 


Hasselborg looked at the ceiling in 
thought. Evidently the fact of his 
being an Earthman, if made known, 
might prove more a liability than an 


asset. “Yeshram, what would you 
do if you had .. . let’s say a half- 
million karda ?” 

“Ohé! Think ye to befool me, 


Master Kavir? Ye’ve no such sum 
on your person, for we looked mto 
that when ye came hither. That’s a 
dasht’s ransom. Let’s talk sense, lad, 
in the little time ye have left.” 

“T’m serious. What would you 
do?” 

“Truly I know not. Quit this 
dirty post, surely. Buy up some 
estates and have a try at being a gen- 
tleman. Perhaps even get my eldest 
male-chick knighted in time. I know 
not. There’s hardly a limit to what 
one could do with so vast a sum. 
But tantalize me not or I'll take it 
ill.” 

“Even if I don’t have that much 
on me, I might be able to get hold 
of it.” 

“So? Tell me not that besides be- 
ing a spy and a picture painter, ye’re 
a spinner of fine tales of fire-breath- 
ing dragons and invisible castles to 
boot ?” 

_ “No, this is no romarice. I’ve got 
a letter of credit on deposit at No- 
vorecife that’s worth that amount, 
and if somebody could get me out of 
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here I’d naturally be willing to pay 
liberally.” 

Now the jailer was thoughtful. 
“But how could I get this money? 
How can I be sure ’tis there to be 
had ?” 

“You’d have to send somebody to 
fetch it. Let me see—I know who'd 
be glad to go—a trooper of the high- 
way patrol named Garmsel bad- 
Manyao. If you can get word to him 
he’ll ride day and night to Novore- 
cife with a draft from me on that 
letter.” 

The jailer made the negative head- 
motion. “I see difficulties, lad. We'd 
have to fake a delivery, ye see, and 
that means letting more people into 
the scheme and paying them off. 
Then, too, no matter how fast this 
soldiér friend of yours rode, he 
couldn’t make Novorecife and back 
by the time you were down the yeki’s 
gullet. Moreover, if ye didn’t ap- 
pear for the games the dasht would 
have, my ‘head for it, or at least my 
post. No, I couldn’t chance it, 
especially I couldn’t chance it before 
I had the money in hand. Once I 
had it in hand, of ‘course, I’d defy 
any wight but the dasht himself.” 

After they had brooded in silence 
a while, the jailer resumed: “Per- 
haps I can get ye through the games 
alive, despite all. Yeshram has a 
scheme. If ye’ll give me the draft 
now, I’ll do my best, and if I fail, 
yell have no use for gold anyway, 
will ye now?” 

Hasselborg, disinclined to trust the 
jailer so far, countered: “Tell you 
what. I'll write you a draft for a 
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quarter-million karda now, and an- 
other quarter-million when I get 
out.” 

“But how know I ye’ll pay me the 
second half, once ye’re free and flee- 
ing with the eshuna baying on your 
track ?” 

“How do I know you'll get me out 
once you get your hands on the first 
instalment? Wouldn’t you be hap- 
pier with me inside the yeki and so 
unable to expose our little deal? Not 
that I distrust you, Master Yeshram, 
but you see how it is. You trust me, 
I trust you. Whereas if we fail to 
agree and I get eaten, you'll have 
nothing but what I’ve got on me, 
which won’t set you up in any 
baronial splendor.” 

They haggled for an hour before 
Hasselborg won his points. Yesh- 
ram, for instance, wanted a half-mil- 
lion net, while Hasselborg insisted 
on a half-million gross, out of which 
Yeshram would have to pay such 
other bribes as proved necessary. 

Finally Hasselborg wrote his 
draft, saying : ‘“What’s this scheme of 
yours ?” 

“T mislike to tell ye, since a secret 
known to many is no secret at all, as 
it says in the Proverbs of Néhavend, 
Howsomever, do but face the beast 
boldly and ye’ll find him perchance 
less inclined to devour ye than is his 
wont.” 

Then Hasselborg had the excruci- 
ating experience of waiting for two 
Krishnan days and nights until the 
time neared for his execution. He 
tried to read a textbook on Gozash- 
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tando law which Yeshram furnished 
him, but found it tough going—the 
law here was mostly precedent, and 
Hasselborg was not fluent enough in 
the written language yet to read it 
with any ease. He paced, smoked, 
ate little, and spent half-hours gazing 
sentimentally at Alexandra’s tiny 
handkerchief. 

He also kept sending the assistant 
jailer out to ask if there were any 
news from Trooper Garmsel yet. He 
knew there wouldn’t be, but couldn’t 
help hoping for a miracle. He got 
some small comfort out of the fact 
that he had exercised enough self- 
control to strike this bargain with 
Yeshram for less than half the total 
amount his letter of credit had been 
good for; there had been a time, 
when Yeshram was hesitating, when 
he’d been strongly tempted to throw 
the entire amount at the jailer, 
though he knew that would be money 
wasted. 

The second afternoon after his ar- 
rival, Yeshram came in, saying: “Be 
ye ready? Courage, my master. No, 
no, for the hundredth time, no news. 
Garmsel would need a glider towed 
by trained aqebats, like Prince 
Bourudjird in the legend, to have got 
back by now. Why shake ye so? I 
tun a risk like yours, don’t I?” 


They loaded Hasselborg into a 
kind of cage on wheels, and drove it 
across the city to the stadium. Armed 
men let him out and led him to a 
room under the tiers of seats, where 
they watched him silently while 
noises of the entertainments filtered 
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in from outside. One said to the 
other : 

“The crowd’s in a bad mood to- 
day.” 

“A dull performance,” said the 
other man. “They do say the dasht 
has been too much wrapped up in 
his love-life to put the care he should 
upon the events.” 

Then silence again. Hasselborg 
lit a Krishnan cigar and offered one 
to each of his guards, who took them 
with a grunt of thanks. 

More waiting. 

At last a man stuck his head in 
the door and said: “Time!” 

The guards nodded to Hasselborg, 
one saying : “Leave your jacket here. 
Stand up and let us search you.” 
After a last-minute frisk they led 
him into one of the tunnels connect- 
ing the dressing rooms with the 
arena. 

At the end of the tunnel was a 
heavy gate of criss-crossed iron bars. 
A man swung it open with a creak. 
Hasselborg looked back. The 
guards had a tight grip on their hal- 
berds in case he should get any 
funny ideas about bolting. 

Hasselborg, seeing no alternative, 
stuck his thumbs into his belt and 
strolled out into the arena with elab- 
orate unconcern. 

The place reminded him of some 
of the bowls he’d played football in 
years before as a college undergradu- 
ate ; he’d played fullback. However, 
this arena was a bit too small for 
football, more like a bull ring than a 
North American athletic theater. 
The seats pitched down at a steep 
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angle. The floor was sunk a good 
twenty feet below the lowest tier of 
seats so that there would be no ques- 
tion of a mighty leap into the audi- 
ence: In front of the first row of 
seats, guards paced a catwalk. Could 
he somehow get one of those hal- 
berds and do a pole vault up to the 
catwalk? Not likely, especially for 
one who, while something of an ath- 
lete in his day, had never practiced 
pole-vaulting. 

The sky was overcast, and a dank 
wind whipped the pennons on the 
flagpoles around the upper edge of 
the stadium. The dasht sat in his 
box, wrapped in his cloak, and too 
high up for his expression to be seen. 

As the gate clanged shut behind 
Hasselborg, he saw a gate on the far 
side of the arena open and his friend 
the yeki issue from another tunnel. 

The people in the stands gave a 
subdued roar. Hasselborg, facing 
this particular jabberwock without 
any vorpal sword, stood perfectly 
still. If Yeshram had had a bright 
idea, let it work now! 

The yeki padded slowly forward, 
then stopped and looked about it. It 
looked at Hassselborg; it looked at 
the people above it in the audience. 
It grumbled, walked a few paces in a 
circle, flopped down on the sand, 
yawned, and closed its eyes. 

Hasselborg stood still. 

The audience began to make 
crowd-noises, louder and_ louder. 
Hasselborg could catch occasional 
phrases, the rough Gozashtandou 
equivalent of “Kill dose bums!” Ob- 
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jects began to whizz down into the 
arena—a jug, a seat cushion. 

Here a couple of Gozashtanduma 
were punching each other ; there an- 
other was throwing vegetables in the 
direction of the dasht’s box; there 
some more were pushing one of the 
guards off the catwalk. The guard 
landed in the sand with a jangle, got 
up with an agility astonishing for one 
burdened with full armor, and ran 
for the nearest exit, though the yeki 
merely rolled an eye at him before 
shutting it again. Another guard 
was beating a group of enraged citi- 
zens over the head with the shaft of 
his halberd. Other members of the 
audience were prying up the wooden 
benches and making a fire. 

“Master Kavir,” cried a voice 
over the uproar, “this way!” 

Hasselborg turned, saw that the 
barred gate was open a crack, and 
walked quickly out without waiting 
to see how the riot developed. One 
of the assistant jailers shut the gate 
behind him. ; 

“Come quickly, sir.” He followed 
the man out of the warren of pas- 
sages into the street, where they put 
him back into the cage on wheels. 
Thunder rumbled overhead as the 
conveyance rattled on its springless 
wheels over the cobbles back toward 
the jail. They were nearly there 
when the rain began. The driver 
lashed his ayas and yelled “Byant- 
hao!’ Hasselborg could only hud- 
dle in the cage and take it. 


“We did it, heh heh,’ said Yesh- 
ram afterward. 
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“How?” asked Hasselborg, who 
was rigging a string acrogs his cell 
to hang his wet clothes on. 

“Well, now, then, I suppose ’twill 
do no great harm to tell ye, since the 
deed’s done and if one’s betrayed all 
are lost. "Twas simple enough; I 
bribed Rrafun the beast-keeper into 
keeping the yeki awake all night by 
squirting water into its cage. Then 
I prevailed upon him to let it eat an 
entire boar unha just before the 
game. So, to make a long story 
short, twas far more interested in 
sleep, sweet sleep, than in forcing one 
Mikardando spy into an already 
overstuffed paunch. Be ye ade- 
quately equipped for blankets? I'd 
not have ye perish of the rheum ow- 
ing me half my reward. Let’s hope 
Garmsel makes a speedy return, ere 
the dasht things to look into his pet’s 
curious lack of appetite.” 

However, the rest of that day 
passed, and the night that followed 
it, without word from either the sol- 
dier or the dasht. Hasselborg tried 
to console himself with the thought 
that another of these games wouldn’t 
be along for some days at least, until 
the next conjunction— Though no 
doubt if sufficiently annoyed Djam 
could have Hasselborg executed out 
of hand. 

After dinner there were sounds of 
voices and movement in the jail. 
Presently Yeshfam came in with 
Garmsel, the latter wet and worn- 
looking. 

“You still live, Master Kavir?” 
said the latter. “Thank the stars! I 
believed it not when this knave, my 
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friend Yeshram, said so, for ’tis no- 
torious that of all slippery liars he’s 
the chief and slipperiest. At least 
now I'll not have to worry about my 
death horoscope for a time.” 

“What’s this?” asked Yeshram. 
“What death horoscope ?” 

“Just a private understanding be- 
tween Garmsel and myself,” said 
Hasselborg, who didn’t want the sol- 
dier’s faith in the pseudo-seience 
undermined by the jailer’s skepti- 
cism. “How’d you make out?” 

“I got it,” said Garmsel. “The 
ride to Novorecife I made in record 
time on my good shomal, but coming 
back I was slowed by having to lead 
three great stout pack-ayas behind 
me with the bags of gold. ’Tis in the 
foyer below, and I trust there’ll be 
no unseemly forgetting my just re- 
compense for this deed.” 

“When has Yeshram forgotten a 
faithful friend?” said Yeshram. 

“Never, the reason being you’ve 
never had one. But come; pay me 
my due and I'll back to barracks to 
dry. Fointsaq, what weather!” 

When Yeshram returned to Has- 
selborg’s cell, the prisoner said: 
“Since it’s still raining, wouldn’t this 
be a good night to get me out of 
here?” 

The jailer hesitated. Hasselborg 
read into the hesitation a feeling that 
now that he had the money it might 
be safer to hold Hasselborg after all 
rather than risk his present gain in 
trying to double it. Careful, Hassel- 
borg told himself; whatever you do, 
don’t show despair or fly into a rage. 

Hasselborg Said: “Think, my 
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friend. As you’ve said, the dasht 
may do some investigating sooner or 
later. Something seems to have in- 
terfered with it so far, and rumor 
tells me he’s having love-life trouble. 
Now, when he does come around, 
wouldn’t you rather have me far 
away from here, making arrange- 
ments to send you another quarter- 
million, than here where the dasht 
can lay his red-hot pincers on me 
and perhaps wring the truth from 
me?” 

“Certainly, such was my idea, 
too,” said Yeshram readily—a little 
too readily, Hasselborg thought. “I 
but pondered how to effect this de- 
sired end of ours. Ye’ll want your 
gear, won’t ye? “Twere not pru- 
dent to leave bits of it lying about 
Rosid for the agents of His Altitude 
to find and perhaps trace ye by. 
What stuff have ye, and where’s it 
stowed ?” 

Hasselborg gave him the informa- 
tion. 

Yeshram said: “Clothe yourself 
for a speedy departure, lad, and try 
to snatch some sleep, for the arrange- 
ments will take some hours to per- 
fect. By which road would ye wish 
to flee?” 

“The road to Hershid, I think.” 

“Then leave all to Yeshram. We'll 
have ye out as neat as the Gavéhon 
thief spirited away King Sabzavarr’s 
daughter. And if ye get clean away, 
when ye’re feeling that wonderful re- 
lief that’ll be yours, think whether 
Yeshram mayhap deserves not a mite 
extra for his trouble, heh heh. May 
the stars guide ye.” 
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Next to Earthmen, perhaps the 
most mefcenary race in the galaxy, 
thought Hasselborg. He found that 
his physical organism perversely re- 
fused to sleep, however. He tossed 
on his bunk, paced the floor, and 
tossed some more. His sleeping pills 
were still in his room at the inn and 
so out of reach. Over half this in- 
terminable night must have gone past 
when to his delight he at last found 
himself getting sleepy. He threw 
himself down on the bed, closed his 
eyes, and instantly was aroused by 
the opening of the door of his cell. 

“Come,” said a figure holding a 
candle. 

Hasselborg jumped up, whipped 
his cloak around him, and strode out 
the door. As he got closer to the 
figure, he saw that it was masked 
and that it held a cocked crossbow in 
one hand. As he brushed past he 
was sure that he recognized the eyes 
of one of the assistant jailers. The 
size and voice were right, too. How- 
ever, no time for that now. 

Below, he found another masked 
man standing guard with a crossbow 
over the jailer and his remaining 
assistant, both thoroughly bound and 
gagged. Yeshram caught Hassel- 
borg’s eye and wiggled his antennae 
in the Krishnan equivalent of a 
wink. Then out they went into the 
rain, where a man held three sad- 
dled ayas. 

Hasselborg’s companions stopped 
to uncock their bows and remove 
their masks. They were two of the 
assistant jailers, sure enough. All 
three, without a word, mounted and 
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set off at a canter for the east gate. 

Hasselborg, practically blind in 
the rain and darkness, hung onto his 
saddle, expecting every minute to be 
thrown out or to have his mount skid 


and fall on the wet stones. He con- 
centrated so hard on keeping his 
seat that he did not see his com- 
panions pull up at the gate. When 
his own mount stopped too he al- 
most did take a header. 

One of his deliverers was shouting 
at a spearman: “Fool, where is he? 
Who? Why, the prisoner who es- 
caped from the jail! He came 
through here! If ye caught him not, 
that means he’s out of Rosid and 
away! Stand aside, idiots!” 

The gate swung open. Hassel- 
borg’s escort spurred their animals to 
a furious run, though how they could 
see where they were going mystified 
the investigator. He bounced along 
behind them as best he could, barely 
able to make them out in the murk. 
A glob of soft mud thrown up by 
one of.their hoofs smote him in the 
face, spreading over his features and 


’ for a few minutes cutting him off en- 


tirely from the world. By the time 
he could see again, they were just 
visible ahead, and the lanterns of the 
city gate could no longer be seen 
behind. 

After a few minutes more of this 
torture, one of them held up an arm 
and they slowed. Before he knew it, 
Hasselborg came upon his buggy, 
parked on the edge of the road. A 
man was holding the head of his 
new aya, which was already hitched 
up. 
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HASSELBORG 


“Here ye are, Master Kavir,” said 
a voice in the dark. “Ye’ll find your 
‘gear in the back of the carriage; we 
packed it as best we could. Waste 
no time on the way, and show no 
lights, for a pursuit might be sent 
after ye. May the stars watch over 
ye!” 

“Good night, chums,” said Hassel- 
borg, handing over the reins of the 
aya he had ridden to the man who 
was holding the carriage. The man 
swung into the saddle and all three 
splashed off into the dark. 

Hasselborg got into the buggy, 
gathered up reins and whip, released 
the brake, and started off at the fast- 
est pace he could manage without 
blundering off the road—a slow walk. 


VII. 


When the sky began to lighten, 
Hasselborg had been alternately doz- 
ing and then waking up just in time 
to stop himself from falling out of 
the vehicle. He had discovered one 
of the very few advantages that an 
animal-drawn vehicle has over an 
automobile—that the animal can be 
trusted not to run off the road the 
second the driver takes his mind off 
his business. ' 

The rain had stopped, though the 
sky was still overcast. Hasselborg 
yawned, stretched, and felt mon- 
strously hungry. No, his friends of 
the Rosid jail, who had thought of 
so much else, hadn’t thought to pro- 
vision the buggy with food; more- 
over no villages were in sight. Thank 
the pantheon they’d packed his pills 
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and disinfectants, without which he 
felt himself but half a man! 

He whipped his new aya, Avvat 
by name, to a brisk trot and for some 
hours rolled steadily over the flat 
plain. Finally a ranchhouse pro- 
vided him with a meal. He bought 
some extra food to take with him, 
drove on a few miles, and pulled up 


where the road dipped flown to a, 


ford across a shallow stream. He 
forced the aya to draw the buggy 
downstream around the first bend, 
where the walls of the gully hid him 
and his vehicle from the view of the 
road. There he caught an uneasy 
nap in the carriage before going on, 

Just before sunset the clouds be- 
gan to break. The road was now 
bending and weaving around the end 
of a range of rugged ‘hills: the 
Kodum Hills if he remembered his 
map. Here were trees—real trees, 
even if they did look like overgrown 
asparagus-ferns with green trunks 
and rust-red fronds. 

The sunset grew more gorgeous by 
the minute, the undersides of the 
clouds displaying every hue from 
purple to gold, and emerald sky show- 
ing between. MHasselborg thought: 
If I’m supposed to be an artist, 
maybe I should learn to act like one, 
What would an artist do in a case 
like this? Why, stop the buggy on 
the top of a rise and make a color- 
sketch of the sunset, to be turned 
into a complete painting at leisure. 

The aya was trotting toward just 
such a rise—a long spur that pro- 
jected out from the dark Kodum 
Hills into the flat plain. The animal 
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slowed to a walk as it breasted the 
slope, while Hasselborg fussed with 
his gear to extract his painting 
equipment. Just short of the crest 
he pulled on the reins and set the 
brake. The aya began munching 
moss as Hasselborg got out and 
dragged his easel up to the top of the 
rise. As his head came above the 
crest, so that he could see over the 
spur into the plain beyond, he 
stopped short, all thoughts of sur- 
passing Claude Monet driven from 
his head. 

There on the plain ahead a dozen 
men on ayas and shomals were at- 
tacking a group of vehicles. The at- 
tackers were riding up one side and 
down the other shooting arrows, 
while several men in the convoy shot 
back. The first vehicle had been a 
great bishtar cart, but the bishtar, 
perhaps stung by an arrow, had de- 
molished the cart with kicks and 
gone trumpeting off across the plain. 

Hasselborg dropped his easel and 
snatched out the little telescope he 
had bought in Rosid. With that he 
could make out details—one of the de- 


‘fenders lying on the ground beside 


one of the wagons; another lighting 
a Krishnan firework resembling a 
Roman candle. (Hasselborg knew 
that the Krishnan pyrotechnic was, 
not gunpowder, but the collected 
spores of some plant, which, while 
it did not explode, made a fine sizzle 
and flare when ignited.) The fire- 
work spat several balls of flame, 
whereupon the movement of the at- 
tackers became irregular. One sho- 
mal, perhaps: singed by a fireball, 
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broke away and ran across the plain 
towards Hasselborg, who could see 
its rider kicking and hauling in a vain 
effort to turn it back. 

Shifting his telescope back to the 
convoy, Hasselborg saw a female 


Krishnan in the last carriage. 
Though she was too far to recognize 
in the fading light, he could see that 
she wore clothes of good cut and 
quality. She was also of an attrac- 
tive size and shape, and seemed to 
be shouting something to somebody 
up forward. 

Although Victor Hasselborg was 
a seasoned and self-controlled man 
who seldom let himself be carried 
away by emotion, this time his 
adrenal glands took the bit in their 
teeth and ran away with him. Even 
as he told himself sternly that he 
ought to hide until the fracas was 
over and then continue quietly to 
Hershid, he ran back to the carriage, 
unhitched the aya—he was getting 
fairly expert with harness—got his 
saddle out of the buggy, took off the 
animal’s harness, saddled and bri- 
dled the beast, buckled on his sword, 
mounted, spurred the aya, and 
headed for the fray as fast as the ani- 
mal’s six legs would carry him, as if 
he were the legendary Krishnan hero 
Qarar out to slay a slither of 
dragons. 


The robber whose shomal had run 
away with him had finally got his 
animal under control and turned it. 
back toward the convoy. Therefore 
he did not see Hasselborg until the 
latter was almost upon him, when 
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the sound of hoofs behind him made 
him turn. He was just reaching for 
2n arrow when Hasselborg took him 
in the ribs with his sword from be- 
hind. Not quite sporting, thought 
Hasselborg, but this is no time for 
chivalry. The blade went in clear 
to the hilt. Unfortunately the aya 
carried Hasselborg past so fast that 
the handle was wrenched out of his 
hand before he had time to withdraw 
the blade from his victim’s body. 

And there he was, riding full-tilt 
and weaponless towards the convoy. 
Resistance had died down. One man 
was tearing off across the plain with 
a couple of robbers after him, while 
another fenced with three more from 
aya-back. The other robbers were 
busy with the remaining people of 
the convoy, binding those who had 
fallen to their knees and subduing 
those who had not. The woman was 
still standing in the rearmost ve- 
hicle, as if waiting for the first robber 
who -felt so-minded to ride by and 
scoop her up. 

Hasselborg headed for her, call- 
ing: “I'll try to get you away!” As 
he came nearer he saw that she was 
young and beautiful, with the light- 
blue hair of the western races. 

She hesitated as he held out an 
arm, then let herself be lifted down 
onto the back of the aya behind Has- 
selborg. He spun his mount and 
headed back the way he had come as 
a chorus of shouts told him that the 
robbers did not intend to let this act 
go unnoticed. 

While Hasselborg wondered how 
to get out of the predicament into 
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which his impulse had plunged him, 
his aya carried him past the robber 
he had run through. This Krishnan 
had fallen off his shomal and was 
crawling on all fours with the hilt of 
the sword sticking out of his back. 
Hasselborg, feeling that he was likely 
to need a whole arsenal of weapons 
in the next few minutes, reached 
down and retrieved his sword. I 
ought to have a movie film of that 
stunt, he thought ; anybody’d think I 
planned it that way. 

“Here comes one,” said the 
woman. Hasselborg looked around 
to see another robber riding hard at 
him. 

He said: “Hold on!” and put his 
mount into a sharp curve, leaning in- 
ward as he did so. These six-legged 
creatures could certainly turn on a 
dime, he thought. The robber pulled 
up a little, as if surprised to see a 
supposedly unarmed man suddenly 
whirl and charge him with a sword. 

As Hasselborg went by, too ex- 
cited to remember to thrust, he aimed 
an overhead cut at the robber’s head. 
Too late he realized that he’d prob- 
ably break his blade on the man’s 
iron hat. But Da’vi, the Krishnan 
goddess of luck, was still with him, 
for the blow missed by just enough 
to shear off an ear and come down 
between neck and shoulder. The 
man dropped his mace with a howl. 

“You’d better hurry,” said the 
girl. A glance showed that at least 
three other bandits were riding to- 
ward them. 

Hasselborg turned again and re- 
sumed his flight, wishing he had 
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some shrewd plan of escape all fig- 
ured out, instead of being in a kind 
of exalted confusion and anxiety. 
Still, if he could make the hills be- 
fore they caught him, he’d have an 
advantage on rough ground over 
those on the long-legged shomals, 
and might give them the slip in the 
darkness. 

Hasselborg’s aya loped up the 
slope of the rise. A glance back 
showed that the pursuers were gain- 
ing, since Hasselborg’s beast was 
slowed by its double load even 
though it was one of the dasht’s big 
hunting breed. Something went past 
with a faint whistling screech. Some 
flying creature of the night? No; as 
the sound was repeated, Hasselborg 
realized that they were shooting ar- 
rows at him. He pulled Avvat off 
the road and headed cross-country 
up into the wooded crest of the ridge ; 
no use leading them right to his 
carriage. Another arrow clattered 
among the branches. 

“Are they gaining?” he said. 

“T... I think not.” 

“Hold on tight.” 

Hasselborg’s own heart was in his 
mouth as the animal leaped fallen 
logs, dropped out from under him as 
it took a dip, and swerved to avoid 
trees. He clamped the beast’s bar- 
rel with his knees, leaned right and 
left, and ducked branches that were 
upon him almost before he could see 
them. He thanked Providence that 
the hunt and the flight from Rosid 
had given him at least a little prac- 
tice at rough riding. The aya stum- 
bled a couple of times, and Hassel- 
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borg blessed its six legs as it recov- 
ered each time without dropping its 
riders. 

A crash from behind and a volley 
of shrill curses. “One of the sho- 
mals fell,” said the girl. 


“Good. Hope the rider broke his 
fertilizing neck. If it gets dark 
enough—” 


They must have reached the base 
of the spur, where the land rose and 
fell irregularly in all directions. Has- 
selborg pulled to the right down a 
shallow draw. The animal crashed 
through a thicket that tore at its 
riders’ legs; then up—down—left— 
right— The aya almost spilled them 
as it ran head-on into a sapling in 
the darkness. To his horror Hassel- 
borg felt his saddle, put on in such 
haste, beginning to slip out of place. 

“T think we’ve escaped them,” said 
the girl. 

Hasselborg halted the aya and lis- 
tened for sounds of pursuit over the 
heavy breathing of the animal. A 
distant crashing and the sound of 
voices came faintly, but after several 
minutes the noise seemed to be dying 
away altogether. 

Hasselborg dismounted stiffly and 
helped the girl down, saying: 
“Haven't I met you somewhere?” 

“How know I? Who are you, 
that goes about rescuing damsels in 
distress ?” 

“I’m Kavir bad-Ma’lum, the 
painter,” he said, adjusting the 
girths. He seemed to have got half 


the straps buckled together wrong. 
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“So? I heard of you at the court 
of the dasht.” 

“TI know where I saw you! Some- 
body pointed you out to me at the 
court as Fouri bab-Something.” 

“I’m Vazid’s daughter.” 

“That’s right, bab-Vazid. And 
you’re somebody’s niece, aren’t 
you?” 

“You must mean my uncle Hasté. 
Hasté bad-Labbadé. You know, the 
high priest.” 

“Sure.” He wasn’t, but no mat- 
ter. Trot out the courtly manner. 
“I’m glad I was of service to Your 
Ladyship, though I’d rather we’d 
met under less strenuous circum- 
stances. Were you on your way 
home from Rosid ?” 

“Yes; I but came thither to visit 
my friend the Lady Qéi, and since 
the dasht made himself unpleasant, I 
thought it time to go home to uncle. 
Charrasp the merchant had collected 
a group to take the new tabid crop 
to Hershid before the price dropped, 
and some people of quality .had 
elected to go with him for safety. So, 
thought I, why not go at once? I 
hope no ill came to my man and my 


maid, who were with me. What do’ 


we now?” 

“Try to find our way back to the 
road, I suppose.” 

“What then ?” 

“If my buggy’s still there we'll 
hitch it up and ride into Hershid in 
it. Otherwise we'll have to ride pil- 
lion all the way.” 

“Whither lies the road ?” 

“Maybe the stars know, but I 
don’t.” He listened, hearing nothing 
but the breathing of three pairs of 
lungs. While one of the three moons 
was up, the sky was still partly 
cloudy, so that the moonlight came 
through in fitful beams only. 

“Seems to me,” he mused, “that 
we came down this little valley after 
running along that ridge to the 
left—” 

He started up the draw, leading 
Fouri with one hand and the aya 
with the other. He proceeded cau- 
tiously, watching for obstacles and 
listening for robbers. He led them 
along the ridge he thought they had 
come by, then along another branch- 
ing off from it—and realized that the 
terrain was quite unfamiliar. 
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There have been small-time real-estate swindlers, 


but in a galactic economy, the man who sells planets 


wholesale will do it up brown. Like, for instance, 


selling the sucker a planet he can’t even sit down on! 


Illustrated by Cartier 


You have seen the gaudy little 
shops along Broadway. Well, this 
is a warning not ‘to patronize them. 

Planets can be bought perfectly 
legally from the Interior Department 
of the Outer Galactic Control and 
you don’t have to follow up the ads 
you read and hear over the radio, 
for no matter what they say, there 
is many a man who would be in 
much better health today if he had 
not succumbed to: 


IT’S A POOR MAN 
WHO ISN’T KING 
IN SOME CORNER. 
EMPIRES FOR A PITTANCE 
THRONES FOR A MITE. 
Easy Payments, Nothing Down 
Honest Mike 


It sounds so simple, it is so simple. 
Who would not be an Earthman in 
this vital day? But who would be a 
fool ? 
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Chuck Lambert was not exactly a 
fool. He was top-heavy. He let his 
imagination sweep away all such 
things as petty logic, shaped up 
the facts into something which satis- 
fied his dreams and went merrily 
along, auto-blinded to anything which 
shadowed what he wanted to be- 
lieve. Lady Luck, that mischievous 
character, is sometimes patient with 
a fool—and sometimes she loads 
with buckshot and lets him have it. 

When he was eighteen Chuck Lam- 
bert, having precociously finished 
college, got a job moving packing 
cases and found, after six months of 
it, that his boss, a septigenarian 
named Coley, received exactly three 
dollars a day more than Chuck and 
had had to wait forty years for his 
advancement. This was a blow. 
Chuck had visions of being president 
of the company at the age of twenty- 
four until he discovered this. The 
president was taking some glandular 
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series or other and was already 
ninety and would live another hun- 
dred years, 

Discouragement lasted just long 
enough to call Chuck’s attention to 
Madman Murphy, the King of 
Planetary Realtors whose magnifi- 
cent display, smooth conversation, 
personal pounciness and assumption 
that Chuck had decided before he 
had closed a deal, opened wide the 
gates to glory. 

Chuck was to work hard and in- 
vest every dime he could scrape into 
_ Project 19453X. This included, 
when it was at last paid for, a full 
and clear deed of title, properly re- 
corded and inviolate to the end of 
time to heirs and assigns forever, 
to the Planet 19453X. Murphy 
threw in as the clincher, free rental 
of a Star-Jumper IV and all supplies 
for the initial trip. f 

When he was out on the side- 
walk, Chuck suddenly realized that 
it was going to take him eleven years 
of very hard work to pay for that 
planet, providing he starved himself 
the while and had no dates, and he 
went back in to reason with Madman 
Murphy. 

“Look, Mr. Murphy, it listens to 
reasons that all these minerals and 
things are worth a lot more than the 
price. I’m more valuable on that 
planet than I am here working as a 
clerk. Now what I propose—” 

“Young man, I congratulate you 
said Murphy. “I envy your youth 
and prospects! God speed and bless 
you!” And he answered the phone. 
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An aide took Chuck back to the 
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walk and let him reel home on his 
own steam. He couldn’t afford now, 
an airlift. He had eleven long years 
before him when he couldn’t afford 
one. He was perfectly free to walk 
unless his shoes wore out—no pro- 
vision having been made to replace 
them in this budget of eighty’ per- 
cent of pay. He was particularly 
cheered when the aide said, “Just 
to stiffen your resolution, and for 
no other reason because Madman 
Murphy really likes you, you under- 
stand that this is no provisional con- 
tract. If you don’t pay, we garnishee 
your pay for the period and keep the 
planet, too. That’s the law and 
we’re sorry for it. Now, God bless 
you and good-by.” 

Chuck didn’t need blessings as 
much as he needed help. It was 
going to be a very long and gruesome 
servitude. 


As the months drifted off the 
calendar and became years, Chuck 
Lambert still had his literature to 
console him but nothing else. It is 
no wonder that he became a little 
lopsided about Planet 19453X. 

He had a brochure which had one 
photograph in it and a mimeographed 
‘sheet full of adjectives and if the 
photograph was not definitely of his 
planet and if the adjectives did not 
add into anything specific, they 
cheered him in his drudgery. 

Earth, at this time, had a million 
or more planets at its disposal, sev- 
eral hundred thousand of them 
habitable and only a hundred and 
fifty colonized. The total revenue 
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derived by Earth from these odds 
and ends of astronomy was not from 
the colonies but from the sale of land 
to colonists. The normal price of 
land, being about one and one half 
cents an acre, on New World was a 
fair average price for all properly 
colonized planets. Unsurveyed orbs, 
nebulously labeled, “Believed habit- 
able” were scattered over the star 
charts like wheat in a granary. 

On the normal, colonized planet, 
Earth’s various companies main- 
tained “stations” where supplies, a 
doctor and a government of sorts 
were available. On Planet 19453X 
there would be no doctor, no sup- 
plies, and no government except 
Chuck Lambert. 

He realized this in his intermin- 
able evenings when he sat, dateless, 
surrounded by technical books, at- 
lases and dirty tea cups. The more 
he read of the difficulties overcome 
by the early colonizers on warrant- 
edly habitable planets, the thinner 
his own project began to seem. 

He would cheer himself at these 
times by the thought that the whole 
thing was only costing him twenty- 
five thousand dollars and blind him- 
self to the fact that better known 
bargains often went for two hundred 
fifty dollars on the government 
auction block. Chuck was _ top- 
heavy with imagination. He let it 
be his entire compass. 

At the end of three years he had 
made a great deal of progress. The 
librarian had come to. know him. 
She was a pleasant young thing who 
had her own share of imagination 
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she was in love with Chuck. 


—and troubles—and it gave her 
pleasure to dredge up new books 
for Chuck to imbibe. Her guidance 
—her name was Isabel—and his 
voracity put him through medicine 
by the time four years had passed, 
electronics by five and a _ half, 
geology by six, minerology by seven, 
government theory by seven and a 
quarter, space navigation by eight, 
surveying by nine and all the rest of 
the odds and ends by eleven. 

She was rather good looking, and 
when she had finally lost her first, 
elementary desire to marry a million- 
aire, she began to understand that 
After 
all, when you spend eleven years 
helping an ambitious young man to 
plow through a dream, you are 
likely to be interested in him. 

She would have gone with. him 
without another thought if he had 
asked her. But his last visit to the 
library was a very formal one. He 
was carrying a bouquet and he said 
a little speech. 

“Isabel, | hope some day to prove 
a worthy investment of your time. 
I hope to be able to bring you a 
three-headed butler or maybe a dog 
in a match box to show my apprecia- 
tion of your interest. Tomorrow 
I am faring forth. Good-by.” 

This was all with some embarrass- 
ment. He wanted to ask her but he 
was afraid of her a little, libraries 
having that air. 

She took the bouquet and sud- 
denly realized she was liable to cry. 
She wanted to say something close 
and intimate, something to cheer him 
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in his great adventure, sométhing he 
could hold in his heart when the days 
and nights were lonely. but all she 
managed was a thank you because a 
child with a runny nose was clamor- 
ing to be heard on the subject of 
having lost his last book. 

Chuck went away. When he 
reached the steps and the moldy 
dignity of dead men’s immortality no 
longer gripped him, he suddenly ex- 
panded. He was almost off on his 
great adventure. He would come 
back and lay a planet at her feet— 
or at least would invite her to one. 
He would catch her out of the li- 
brary and propose to her and they 
would found a race of kings quite 
unlike the youngster with the runny 
nose. 

He expanded and his dreams got 
bigger as he walked. He went down 
to the company and, with something 
of a grand air—spoiled a little be- 
cause everyone was so busy—-said 
that he was off tomorrow for Planet 
19453X and glory. The girl gave 
him his time and asked him, after 
he had told her about his voyage, 
what his forwarding address would 
be. He started to explain that he 
was off for beyond beyond and 
would have gone far when he saw 
by her fixed, polite smile that she 
hadn’t heard a word he said. 

But there was still Murphy. In 
the morning when he came down to 
the office he expected his hand to be 
pumped, a bottle of champagne to be 
broken across his space helmet and 
ribbons to be cut. Instead he found 
a sallow-faced, bored clerk reading 
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a racing form and the clerk had 


never heard of him. Madman 
Murphy never came in on Satur- 
days. 

Chuck went into a passionate ex- 
planation and the clerk finally con- 
sented to look in the files. He did 
this with such a superior air that 
Chuck almost murdered him. 

The contract was found, the pay- 
ments were checked, the clerk was 
finally satisfied—if somewhat sur- 
prised, for the number of such that 
were finally paid out were quite few 
—and called a man nated Joe to tell 
him that a Star-Jumper IV was to 
be placed at the disposal of one 
Chuck Lambert. 

Chuck took his deed, checked the 
notary’s commission, checked the 
description, checked the location and 
in short wore the clerk’s patience 
entirely out. Finally Chuck took it 
and went to the registry office, which 
was closed. 

The janitor, however, proved of 
aid and informed him that he could 
send it in by registered mail, retain- 
ing a photostat. Chuck thanked him 
and was not further balked, for a 
lithographer was near at hand and 
eager for business. 

At the port, Chuck landed with 
his light luggage, left it under cover 
from the light drizzle which had be- 
gun, and went to find Joe. It took 
six searched hangars and a coffee 
shop to locate the greaseball and 
then it seemed that Joe had thought 
the ship was to be ready for Tues- 
day. However, much pressing got 
consent for today. 
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The next six hours were worse 
than the past eleven years. Chuck 
was here, so very near his goal, that 
seconds stretched out into light-years 
for him. What constituted his grand 
gesture was all muddled up and 
tangled with a number of details like 
Joe needing another cup of coffee 
and the starboard magnetrons being 
worn out on the Star-Jumper and 
having to be replaced and the hy- 
draulic jack which wouldn’t function 
and after an hour’s repair had to be 
abandoned for another one which 
had stood right there all the time. 

If Chuck had not got out of that 
port that afternoon he would have 
died of apoplexy, youth or no youth. 

He was almost ready, the ship was 
finished, the port clearance secured 
and Joe given a final cup of coffe 
when he found out that the foo} 
supplies he had had shipped to the 
port could not be found. 

It was dark, a rainy, wet dark, 
when he finally rose from the port, 
entered the acceleration height, put 
down his throttle and was gone. 
Chuck Lambert had never tasted 
such sweetness. The 4G sag was 
nothing to him. The age and 
obsolescence of the ship was nothing 
to him, his empty stomach was en- 
tirely forgotten. Here was sweet- 
ness. After eleven years he was on 
his way. 


Now, inasmuch as the Sunday 
feature sections you see do such a 
fine job of telling how space travel 
looks and feels and as you may have 
done some of it yourself and so don’t 
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need to be told, a light-year by 


light-year description of Chuck 
Lambert’s voyage to Planet 19453X 
is not necessary. 

He saw the strange phenomena 
of light changes, size changes, star 
displacements and elongations and 
he felt all the bodily discomforts 
and euphorias and he saw the dark 
stars and luminous masses and, in 
short, he gloried in it. He wrote a 
log which sounds like a piece of 
poetry done by at least Julius 
Caesar. Space and the Universe 
were his onion. He ran out of di- 
mensions like a spilled wineglass. 

If he left anything out and if he 
missed anything, it was because after 
three or four days of it he had to get 
a little sleep. 

He spent the following month 
filling his log, checking his course 
and building up a paper empire 
which stopped only because most of 
his supplies were not paper wrapped 
and he ran out of writing materials, 

Probably few men have ever 
owned as much conquered Universe 
and purchased Earth as Chuck Lam- 
bert in those long weeks of his 
voyage. But all things must come 
to an end and all dreams must 
break. Chuck Lambert landed at 
last on Planet 19453X. 

Now it happened that he had paid 
very little attention to his ship. The 
Star-Jumper was old and cranky and 
full of missing rivets. Her type 
had been developed for courier ser- 
vice in the first Colonial Revolt and 
about fifty thousand like her had 
been sold at a hundred dollars apiece 
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toa man named Fleigal in Brooklyn. 
Her sole virtue was her near ap- 
proach to perpetual motion but of 
her drawbacks there is not enough 
paper here to adequately condemn 
them. Like any military job she 
had neither grace nor charm, safety 
nor comfort. And she managed in 
this landing in a way calculated to 
drive any veteran of the spaceways 
entirély off his usual imbalance. She 
would not sit down. 

Had Chuck been a more experi- 
enced navigator he would not have 
understood why. And he was very 
far from that. When he reached the 
star, he had to brake to a full stop 
in the middle of the system and take 
five hours worth of painful naviga- 
tion to make sure the star was the 
right one. Then he used up two 
days. examining orbits and the 
planets which ran in them to find 
19453X, a thing which any profes- 
sional would have finished up before 
he had the star itself within a light- 
year. 

But the hunt and poke system at 
last gave results and Chuck, without 
observing at least one very strange 
fact about this area, tried to get 
down. 

19453X had an atmosphere and a 
great many clouds. It was about 
seven times the size of Earth. It 
had no seas but seemed to possess 
a remarkable number of marshy 
areas which left the dry land at 
about one-fifth. It had numerous 
ranges of mountains and great, 
stretching plains. Chuck had all 
this down and noted with some en- 
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thusiasm, for it was his world, all 
his. 

And then the Star-Jumper drifted 
somewhere between ground and sky, 
no power, no lifts, nothing. 

Chuck became aware of this situa- 
tion after a moment or two. The 
leaded ports were not such to permit 
a very good view below. He put 
a trifle of power to the magnetrons 
because he was anxious to get there. 

He had his kingdom all organized 
and his palace half built when he 
touched and his head was full of 
such a confusion of thoughts that he 
was not instantly aware of anything 
wrong. 

Then he unbuckled himself from 
the pilot’s seat and started to get 
up. Two things happened. He hit 
his head on the overhead and the 
ship came off the ground. 

He was not aware of the second 
fact until he opened the door to the 
rear compartment. He thought he 
must have left a throttle open and 
hastened back to the seat. His feet 
got no traction. No throttle was 
open. The Star-Jumper was going 
skyward at an-amazing rate. 

Chuck buckled himself in again 
and with patience; put the ship down 
once more. He stayed there at the 
controls and watched, just in .case. 
He was in a grottolike valley, honey- 
combed, colorful hills* before him 
and beside him. These promptly 
began to recede once he shut the 
power off. He was rising! 

Chuck was no electronic genius. 
He had read the books. And they 
didn’t have any answers for this. 
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He assumed a high wind and poured 
on power. Back went the ship, 
bump, bump against the ground. 

He didn’t want to bother about 
this any more. He was too anxious 
to see his planet, stand on it, feel it 
and taste it. If his ship wouldn’t 
stay landed, then there were ways 
to do it. 

He coaxed the controls until the 
Star-Jumper  skittered over the 
ground. A big cave opened up in 
the hill ahead and he resolutely put 
his ship’s bulk into it. It was a tight 
squeeze and it didn’t help the paint, 
but the Star-Jumper’s eccentricity 
was foiled. Whether it would or no, 
now, it-had to stay down. 


Chuck got up. He put on his hel- 
met, took down some extra oxygen 
cartridges, buckled on his flying belt 
and was prepared to explore. That 
he was having difficulty in here get- 


ting traction and bumping into 
things he did not heed. He was 


space dizzy already. He had been 
knocking around in this interior for 
so many weeks he couldn’t register 
any difficulty. He didn’t. 

He opened his air lock, closed it 
behind him with ¢éommendable cau- 
tion, opened the outer port and 
started to jump down. 

But he didn’t jump down. He 
went up and hit the cave roof with 
a clang, to cling there like a bat 
upside down and completely be- 
wildered. He was walking wrong 
end to and getting traction like a fly 
and, personally, it didn’t feel good. 

He stood there, head down, think- 
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ous books Isabel had dug out for him 
had contained any such data as this, 
Carefully he walked toward the light 
and came close to the opening, 
There he slipped afid “‘fell” straight 
up over the lip and would have kept 


.on going to the absolute zero of 


space if his flying belt hadn’t been 
in working order. It was. About 
a thousand feet up, Chuck got it 
going and with considerable grati- 
fication, power-dived back to his 
planet and by dint of some adjust- 
ing, made a soft landing in a clay 
bank, straight up. 

The clay was very sticky and 
mired his boots considerably and, 
belt still going, he managed to clam- 
ber out of this strange bog to dry 
land. He tried here to turn his jets 
off and, much to his surprise, when 
he turned them off, he stayed right 
side up just as he thought he should. 

Chuck heaved a very deep sigh of 
relief in that moment. For a while 
there he thought he had run into 
something which was way beyond 
his engineering depths; with some 
confidence now he struck out afoot 
for the first ridge which would let 
him over and into the broad valley 
he had spotted coming in. 

Spaceports, being insulated the 
way they are, have a nasty knack 
of obscuring the view and he did not 
realize until he reached the crest that 
he had, indeed, a lovely, lovely 
planet. 


It was green and purple and gold 


and the docks and rivers shined be- 
low him. Trees waved in a gentle 
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ing about it. Nothing in the numer- 
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wind, grass rippled, brooks laughed. 
It was charming. 

He went down the slope, careful 
because he didn’t seem to be able to 
restrain a bounding tendency he had 
never before noticed in his walk, and 
knelt reverently beside the first 
brook. It was his, all his. 

Incautiously he started to remove 
his helmet, being all unguarded be- 
fore this greenery, and promptly 
began to suffocate. It was not the 
pressure. As far as pressure went, 
that was about equal. It was the 
quality of the air, As soon as he 
started to breathe it he started to 
suffocate. He had enough prompti- 
tude to clamp his helmet back on and 
give himself oxygen and only that 
saved his life. 

Was it because the air was poison ? 
But no, he didn’t seem to be poi- 
soned, only unsatisfied. He stood 
there and blinked in the bright day- 
light at fhe lovely trees. 

He looked at the brook. The 
water was laughing but was it laugh- 
ing at him? He scooped some up in 
his fingers, half expecting it to turn 
into vitriol, but it was cooLand moist 
and pleasant. He opened his helmet 
atr lock and inserted a cup af it and 
when he got it through and got the 
swallow down he was _ instantly 
sorry. It came right back up. 

It wasn’t that it tasted bad; that 
would be a relief. It just wasn’t 
the sort of thing his stomach wanted 
and his stomach didn’t know why. 

This made Chuck a trifle bitter. 

A pretty brook, lovely clouds, 
obvious air.. He made a hurried re- 
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check of his oxygen supply and de- 
cided he had enough for a couple of 
months if he was careful of it. But 
what of his lovely kingdom? 


He did not see that he had real 
live subjects until he had gone nearly 
a kilometer and then he saw the 
cluster of huts, neatly blended into 
a river bend’s trees. 

The village probably contained. a 
couple of hundred people or things 
and Chuck instantly loosened up his 
gun in its holster and went forward 
quietly. But if he had just now seen 
them, they had long since seen him 
and there wasn’t so much as a pet 
in that village. 

He looked it over. Comical huts, 
fitted with round thatch roofs, 
floored with river reeds. There were 
metal cooking pots and metal 
weapons. And a real, live fire 
smoldered in the middle of the main 
hut. It wascommon. It was almost 
uninteresting except that these be- 
ings were sentient and skilled in a 
certain culture. 

Perhaps he would not have had 
any intercourse with them at all if 
he had not, just as he was leaving, 
found the old woman. 

She was too old to be spry and she 
was too scared to hide all of her in 
the hay pile and so Chuck tapped her 
gently and coaxed her out. 

“Oof! Oof!” she screamed, 
meaning, ‘Don’t kill me!” 

Chuck looked her over. The fea- 
tures were not quite right but this 
creature was a biped, looked remark- 
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ably like Earth women and certainly 
didn’t offer him any menace. 


Chuck made her understand, amid 
many “oofs” that nothing untoward 
was intended. His efforts to’ com- 
municate the facts by signs, that he 
was the owner of this planet and that 
these people were his subjects were 
received round-eyed and interpreted 
in some outlandish fashion he was 
never to know. 

After a while she finally took him 
to the village center where a bucket 
of water stood beside a big stone 
square and Chuck sat down. He 
knew he couldn’t drink the water 
but he wanted to appear mild and 
tractable, the way a true planet 
owner should. 

She went off and yelled around in 
the reeds and after some time a 
number of men, hairy fellows, 
mostly forehead and biceps, came 
back, carefully extending their 
spears to be ready to repel boarders 
and finally saw that Chuck sat there 
mildly enough. 

This was all very satisfying to 
Chuck. This was the way it should 
be. They considered him a superior 
being and he began with many oofs 
to convince them how very safe and 
mild he was and how they would 
benefit from his rule. They got 
rather near and finally relaxed 
enough to ground their spear butts. 
Chuck grew expansive. He was 
talking through his _ electronic 
speaker, which was turned up rather 
high, and his voice must have 


reached a good long ways for more 
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and more people came curiously to 
see what was happening. 

Finally a young maiden whom 
Chuck found not at all ugly crept 
forward and touched his foot. This 
excited some wonder. She looked 
bravely up at him and he felt ele- 
vated. She took a stick and began 
to clean the clay off his boots with 
short pries and Chuck, in middle 
sentence, found himself getting 
lighter and lighter. He was a foot 
off the ground before the end of his 
uncomprehended paragraph and was 
beginning to accelerate when his 
audience took off with one long 
scream of alarm. 

The girl crouched where she had 
been, looking up. Chuck rose to a 
hundred feet, going faster, got his 
jets going at last and came down. 

The girl cringed, head bowed, 
shivering. Chuck touched her hair 
and then a jet spluttered and he 
went up once more. Altogether he 
considered the interview at an entire 
end. Humiliated, he navigated him- 
self over the center of the village, 
looked sadly down at the frightened 
eyes peerigg from the reeds and then 
changed his course back to the ship. 
Enough was enough for one day. 


He sat for a, long time on his 
cabin ceiling, thinking about fate 
that night. He wrote a letter to 


Isabel in which he confessed himself 


entirely confounded and disheart- 
ened. Before he finished it he was 
beginning to get mad at Madman 
Murphy. 


Eleven years. Eleven hard, toil- 
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gome years for a planet he couldn’t 
even walk upon! 

He crept out about midnight and 
looked at the stars, holding on hard 
to the cave lip to keep from flying 
away into space, and then it occurred 
to him that he had a legal course. 

He went back to it and worked it 
out. It was true. He was on the 
extreme perimeter of the galaxy. 
The star in whose system his planet 
lay was not, contrary to ordinary 
behavior, traveling outwards from 
the hub but was traveling inwards 
at a fast rate. Elementary calcula- 
tion showed that it was making some 
thousand miles a second into the 
galaxy. If he could claim that this 
was not, as the contract stated, a 
system belonging to the Earth 
Galaxy, then hecould have Madman 
up before the courts and have his 
money back. With that he could 
buy another place, a few thousand 
acres on some proven colonial orb 
and he and Isabel could settle down 
and raise kids. And then he got to 
thinking about the vagaries of law 
and the money lawyers cost and 
realized that Madman Murphy 
would never have to refund a penny. 

This almost crushed him. 

He had a planet on which he could 
not possibly live, whose air he could 
not breathe, whose water he could 
not drink, and the owning of it had 
taken the best of his life. He was 
almost ready to end it all when he 
heard a rustling outside. 

There was a clink, clink. 

Visions of a combat, blaster 
against spears, drove all thought of 
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suicide away and he helmeted him- 
self promptly and passed through 
his air lock to find, not warriors, 
but the girl who had cleaned his 
boots. 

It was hard standing on the ceil- 
ing shining a light down upon her. 


She was very humble. She had a 
bowl of white liquid which was 
probably milk and a little piece of 
bread and she made shivery motions 
at them. 

Instantly Chuck knew he was a 
god. 

Now there have been many men 
in the human race who have found 
themselves gods and never once has 
it failed to bolster their drooping 
spirits nor spur their lagging wits. 
She had come like a brave little 
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thing to leave food for the goblin 
and if she died in the consequence, 
she had done it all for her village. 
It was plain. 

Chuck hand-holded down his ship 
side and came near her. He knew 
better than to try to eat that food 
and it wasn’t food he was interested 
in. It was the fact that she walked 
on the ground and he couldn’t. She 
had some beads around her neck, 
metal spheres of some brilliance. 
He held his hand for them and she 
took them off and gave them to him. 
He gave her a fountain pen which 
had ceased to work and when she 
accidentally let it go, he brought it 
down from the ceiling and returned 
it to her. She tied it with a dress 
string and there it bobbed, trying to 
rise. 
“Oof, oof,” she said, meaning 
“Thank you.” 

“Thank you,’ Chuck said, mean- 
ing, “Oof, oof.” 

He remembered, as he looked at 
these beads, the clay on his boots 
and he swiftly put several handfuls 
of rocks in his pockets. They kept 
him down. This was nerving. He 
went for a walk with her in the star- 
light. 

It is certain they did not talk about 
much. It is also certain that Chuck, 
did a terrible lot of thinking. He did 
a lot of calculating in an elementary 
way and then, suddenly, things came 
right to him. 

Madman Murphy had skunked 
him. There was no recourse. But 


it had been an adventure. 
He was taking her back to the 
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ridge so that she could’ descend te 
her valley and tell people it wasn’t 
so tough talking with gods after all 
and that they did not always go 
spinning off into space on you. But 
just before they reached the place 
he would leave her she stopped and 
pointed into a hole in the hill. 

There were lots of holes in the 
hill but she was insistent about this 
one as one of the local sights and he 
obliged her and startled her into a 
screech by turning on a flashlight 
and shining it down. 

He almost screeched himself. 

The whole hole was glittering 
yellow. 

Chuck went wonderingly for- 
ward and put out a gingerish hand, 
The entire place was studded with 
pure metal. Pures yellow metal. 
Where ore came in veins on Earth 
it came in solid elements up here. 
As far as he could estimate he was 
looking, down this tunnel centuries 
old, at about a thousand million tons 
of metal. 

[his was what they made into 
spears and vessels and he had missed 
the quality of these items only be- 
cause spears and vessels get dirty, 
He was afraid to examine it closer. 
He could see from where he was that 
if there was this much in one hole— 

Chuck took a piece and tested it. 
But it was very hard. He pounded 
at it a bit. It was still too hard. 
He looked at it and let it fall. He 
put a knife into a crack and tried 
to pry out a bigger piece and the 
knife slipped and went up and lay 
against the roof of the drift. 
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Chuck stood there and thought 
about it. Then he raced back to the 
ship, leaving the girl where she was, 
and returned carrying whatever was 
of weight he had been able to grab. 
He went to work. 


Two months later, Chuck Lam- 


‘bert sat behind a big desk in the 


Universe Building in New York 
City. 

The newspaper reporters even 
were awed by the proportions of 
this office and the scientists and busi- 
ness men present were very polite. 

Chuck had his feet up and sat 
mostly on the back of his neck. 

“Boys,” he said, “you’ve got all 
the story there. How I made the 
trip, what I found, what I intend 
todo. I think that’s about it.” 

“Mr. Lambert,” said a Ledger re- 
porter politely, “as a matter of hu- 
man interest, could you let me have 
some personal details. Some little 
thing— You mentioned a girl 
named Isabel—”’ 

“Married,” said Chuck. “Married 
yesterday up at the City Hall. That’s 
why,” he added with a big grin, “I 
don’t want to drag on here.” 

“But this girl on 19453X—”’ said 
another reporter. 

“Rich. She'll be richer. They’ll 
all be rich even if I don’t ever see 
my subjects again. Now if you 
don’t mind—” 

“Mr. Lambert,” said the business 
manager of International Flyways, 
“you are sure you cam deliver enough 
of this material—” 

“Enough,” chimed Ross of Ross 


A MATTER OF MATTER 


Construction, “to make skyscrap- 
ers—’ 

“And bridges—” added the bridge 
builder. 


“And _ spaceships,” said Inter- 
colonial’s man. 
“Gentlemen,” said Chuck, “I 


towed down a piece of that metal 
as big as the village men could hack 
out and melt up for me. That was 
with crude stuff. Just a sample. 
I’ve got billions, billions of cubic 
yards of it and no cost to transport. 
It’s cheap and since I filed on the 
rest of the planets in that system, 
I’m afraid this is a monopoly. But 
just the same, the price is the same 
as steel to you. Now if you don’t 
mind—” 

They were satisfied and they filed 
out, all but one thick-lensed little 
man. 

“Mr. Lambert, I know you are in 
a hurry, being new married and all, 
but I was so far in the back—”’ 

Chuck beamed on him. The little 
man took heart. 

“l’'m from Daily Topics, you 
know,” said the little man. “Our 
readers .. . well, they like to get 
a pretty Tuctd account—” 

“Sure,” said Chuck. “Sure.” He 
waved a hand at the glittering 
nodules of metal on his desk which 
were incased in lead holders. He 
took one out and it promptly lifted 
and went up to the ceiling where it 
stuck. Chuck, after a few jumps, 
got it down again. 

“That’s Lambert metal for you,” 
said Chuck. “Floats. Rises. 
ative weight. 


Neg- 


Point nine tenths the 
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tensile strength of steel. Can be 
forged—” 

“But I don’t understand what 
makes it rise,” pleaded the little man. 

“Planet 19453X—which I have 
rechristened Isabel—is part of a 
renegade system which moved in 
from another galaxy after some in- 
terminable crossing of space. It is 
traveling toward our hub but it 
won't get there for another three 
or four billion years. Its matter is 
made of another kind of energy 
from ours, which, making up in 
usual atomic and molecular forms, 
has no affinity or repulsion for our 
own matter. It is very simple. It 
just isn’t made of the same kind of 
energy.” 

“But what makes it rise ?” 

“Planets revolve and things on 


their surface have centrifugal force. 


This material still has mass, and so it - 


seeks to rise. Therefore it will 
make bridges which need no abut- 
ments, ships which have to be car- 
goed to be kept in the atmosphere, 
skyscrapers which will have to be 
anchored, not founded—but I am 
sure you understand.” 

The little man blinked. He re- 
leased one of the balls of Lambert 
metal and it went up to the ceiling, 
He fled. 

Chuck Lambert went home to 
Isabel to plan out a ninety room 
house on Long Island and five kids, 

Madman Murphy has a big pic- 
ture of Chuck in his window and a 
fine argument about wildcat planets, 
But don’t trust him. There was 
only one 19453X. 


THE END 


IN TIMES TO COME 


Next month’s cover—by Orban—is taken from Poul Anderson’s novelette, “The 
Double Dyed Villains”. It’s a yarn that suggests that there may be other ways of keep- 
ing peace in the Galaxy than by being honest, upright, truthful, and living cleanly. It’s 
really a fascinating sort of idea—and a darned good yarn. I'll be interested in your 
reactions on Anderson’s proposals—your second-thought reactions, for at first thought 
the suggestions, you'll find, are unpleasant. 


Of course, Hasselborg, Jalna, and Co. will be back. De Camp is well started in this 
issue; next month he really has fun with the cockeyed situations of his backward 
world, inhabited by oversize Leprechauns with happily murderous notions. 


We are beginning to get inquiries—and I was interrupted at that moment by such a 
telephoned query !—on Latham’s “Aphrodite Project”. It was an article about Venus— 
and a story about an attempt to send a rocket there. The blurb said “Perhaps not 
fact... but could be.” In view of this, I herewith state, and give due forewarning, that 
next month’s issue carries “Progress Report”, by John Pomeroy. It isn’t fact. It’s fun, 
with gags at all levels, including some for the chemotherapist ! 

Tue Ebrror. 
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TROJAN HORSE LAUGH 
BY JOHN D. MACDONALD 


They say laughter’s infectious, and psychologists recently 
have found evidence of rhythm patterns in human emo- 


_ tions. But MacDonald’s proposing a nasty combination— 


Illustrated by Quackenbush 


DIVERT YOUR PSYCHE Sadie Barnum, beside him on the 
ADJUST YOUR ID front seat of Joe’s vast and asth- 
JOIN THE CROWD AND matic monster of an automobile, 


GROOVE YOURSELF, KID. _ grinned in the darkness, crooned low 
in a throat, singing an almost per- 
“Like honey on a slow fire,” Joe fect imitation of the radio commer- 


Morgan said in a mildly nauseated cial. “...and groove yourself, kid.” 
tone. “Where’n earth they get babes “Oh, no!” said Joe. “No!” 
with those voices ?” The car“was in the park above the 
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city, nuzzling the stone wall, cheek 
and jowl with the newer and shinier 
models on either side. The commer- 
cial had originally come from the 
radio in the car on their left. 

Below them, the lights of the city 
of Daylon made it a very nice look- 
ing night indeed. 

“You could turn my overpower- 
ing love to hate, Barnum,” Joe said. 
“Let us get back to what we came 
for.” He reached for her. 

Sadie, her jaw set, fended him off 
deftly. She had turned so that the 
dim light touched her face. It was 
a small, alert, vital face, some of thé 
force of it stolen by eyes that were 
big and sea-gray and an invitation to 
drown quietly. 

“Now that the subject has been 
_ brought up, Joseph,” she said firmly, 
“we will dwell on it apace.” 

Joe slumped grimly behind the 
wheel. He was a longheaded citi- 
zen, a crisp black crew-cut peppered 
with premature gray, a limp and lazy 
body which he threw into chairs in 
the manner of someone tossing a wet 
towel, which body, during war years, 
he had tossed out of various and sun- 
dry aircraft. 

“Go dwell,” he said. 

She held up a small hand, counting 
firmly on her fingers. ‘“One—Day- 
lon is a test city-for Happiness, In- 
corporated. Thus the price is rea- 
sonable. Two—it doesn’t hurt a bit. 
Marg told me that. Three—you are 
a moody cuss and I expect to marry 
you the next time you ask me and 
you’re going to be rugged to live with 
unless we get adjusted.” “Her voice 
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began to quaver. “Besides, I think 
you're just being . . . oh, stuffy and 
narrow-minded about the whole 
thing.” 

Joe sighed. He had heard it be- 
fore. And always before he had 
managed to change the subject be- 
fore he was pinned down. But some- 
thing in Sadie’s tone made him real- 
ize that this time it wasn’t going to 
be quite as simple. 

He collected his forces, turned in 
the seat, took her small hands in his 
and said: “Honey, maybe you have 
the idea that Joseph Morgan, re- 
porter for the News, likes to think 
of himself as a rugged individualist. 
Maybe you think it’s a pose with me. 
Look, Barnum, I’m Joe Morgan and 
I’m the guy you happen to love. At 
least I think you do. I’m not a con- 
formist and it isn’t a pose. I don’t 
run around in the same mad little cir- 
cles as other people because I’m not 
sold on the idea that what they’re 
after is a good thing.” 

In a small voice she said: “But 
they’re after happiness, and security, 
and a home, and kids. Is that bad?” 

“By itself, no. But what hap- 
pens to their heads? Nobody talks 
any more. Nobody thinks. All those 
things are fine if you can get them 
without losing _ intellectual  self- 
respect. Why do you think I drive 
this crate instead of a new one? Just 
because I won’t play patty-cake with 
the people I’m supposed to play 
patty-cake with. When I want to be 
amused, I don’t have to go to the 
movies or turn on the TV or go see 
a floor show. I’m the unmechanized 
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eman, baby. 


Maybe I’m wrong, but 
it’s no pose.” 

“But Joe, darlin’, what’s that got 
to do with going and taking the 
shots ?” 

“Everything. I don’t want any 
needles stuck in me to make me joy- 
ous. I don’t want my emotional 
cycle analyzed and adjusted to match 
everybody else’s cycle. I want to be 
my own man, all the way.” 

“You don’t let that attitude creep 
into the feature stories you’ve been 
writing about Happiness, Incor- 
porated.” 

‘Becaues I’m a conscientious hack, 
baby. I make the little words do 
what I want them to do.” 

“But, Joe—” 

His tone softened. He said: 
“Sadie, if we both went and got ad- 
justed, we’d never know how much 
of our happiness together was due 
to a gent with a needle and a mess 
of charts, and how much was dug to 
Sadie and Joe. Let’s make our own 
music, without outside help.” 

She came into his arms, her lips 
close to his ear. ‘“That’s the first 
argument that’s made any sense, 
Joseph,” she said. 

In a very few moments all 
thoughts of Happiness, Incorporated 
fled from the minds of Joe and Sadie. 
But, even as they were fleeing, Joe 
thought, a trifle darkly, of Dr. 
August Lewsto and the field crew 
he had brought to Daylon. There 
was something offd about Lewsto, 
vaguely unsavory, vaguely disquiet- 
ing. 
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There was a great deal of money’ 


behind Happiness, Incorporated. 
They had arrived three months be- 
fore and it was a newsworthy item 
that Daylon had been selected as the 
test city. 

Joe Morgan had been assigned the 
task of gathering the data for the 
first story. Lewsto had received him 
in the hotel suite with all courtesy. 
Lewsto was a gaunt man in his early 
fifties with hollow eyes, thin, nerv- 
ous hands and a habit of smiling 
broadly at nothing at all. 


“Of course, of course. Do sit 
down, Mr.—” 
“Morgan. Of the News. Maybe 


you can give me the dope on this 
happiness you expect to peddle. It 
sounds like a tough thing to do.” 
“Not at 
Our procedure 
has been tested and approved by the 
foremost medical associations. It is 
a bit difficult to explain it to the lay- 
man.” 


Lewsto smiled broadly. 
all, Mr. Morgan. 


“You can try me, Doc.” 


“Everyone, Mr. Morgan, has an 
emotional cycle. The period be- 
tween the peaks varies with the in- 
dividual, as does the degree of in- 
clination and declination. Call this 
cycle the emotional rhythm of the 
individual. This chart shows you 
the emotional cycles of each indi- 
vidual in a family of four. Note how 
the mother’s cycle is of ten days’ 
duration, a very short cycle, and also 
note how the peak in each case is so 
high as to be almost psychotic. In 
the depths of depression she is often 
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> 
close to suicidal. A very difficult 
home life for the family.” 

“I imagine.” 

“This basic life rhythm is the 
product, Mr. Morgan, of the secre- 
tions of the glands and variations 
in the intensity of the electrical im- 
pulses within the brdin itself. Now 
look at this chart. This shows the 
same family after adjustment. We 
have not eliminated the cycle. We 
have flattened the woman’s cycle, 
made the man’s a bit more intense, 
and adjusted the cycles of the two 
children. Now this family can plan 
ahead. They know that during each 
thirty-day period they will feel in- 
creasingly better for twenty days. 
Then there will be five days of warm 
joy, and a five day decline, not too 
abrupt, to the starting point. They 
will feel good together, mildly de- 
pressed at the same time. They can 
plan holidays accordingly and they 
can always judge the mood of the 
other members of the family by their 
own mood.” 

“T suppose you have to get the 
glands and the electricity in line, 
eh?” 

“Quite right. We chart the cycle 
of each person by a method which, I 
am afraid, must be kept secret. Then, 
for each individual, we prepare an 
injection designed to stimulate cer- 
tain endocrinological manifestations, 
and suppress others. After thirty 
days a booster shot is necessary.” 

“How big a staff do you have ?” 

“T brought forty persons with me. 
More will be employed locally. Cer- 
tain equipment is being shipped to 
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me and I am negotiating to rent a, - 


building on Caroline Street.” 

“You are going to advertise ?” 

“Oh, certainly! Radio, sky writ- 
ing, posters, newspaper ads, direct 
mail and a team of industrial sales- 
men.” 

“What do you mean by industrial 
salesmen ?” 

“Take Company X. It employs 
three hundred men. A round dozen 
are chronic complainers and trouble- 
makers. Others have bad days when 
their work is poor. Morale is spotty. 
If one hundred percent of the em- 
ployees are adjusted, the personnel 
director will know what the plant 
morale will be at any time. It will 
thus be possible to plan ahead and set 
production schedules accordingly. 
Labor difficulties are minimized and 
profit goes up.” 

“Sounds like Nirvana,” Joe Mor- 
gan said dryly. “What does para- 
dise cost?” 

“fen dollars for the individual. 
Eight dollars per person for indus- 
trial contracts. Frankly, Mr. Mor- 
gan, that is less than our costs, 
though I do not wish you to print 
that information.” 

At that moment there was a knock 
at the door. Dr. Lewsto went to 
the door, brought in a very tall, very 
grave young avoman who, in spite 
of her severe dress, her air of dig- 
nity, seemed to walk to the haunting 
beat of a half-heard chant. 

“Mr. Morgan, this is Miss Par- 
dette, our statistici#n.” 

Her handshake was surprisingly 
firm. Dr. Lewsto continued, ‘Miss 
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Pardette has been in Daylon for the 
past month with her assistants, com- 
piling statistics on industrial pro- 
duction, retail sales and similar mat- 
ters. She will compile new figures 
as our work progresses.” Lewsto’s 
voice deepened and he took on a lec- 
ture platform manner. “It is our 
aim to show, with Daylon as our 
test city, that the American city can, 
through Happiness, Incorporated, be 
made a healthier, happier and more 
profitable place in which to live.” 

Joe Morgan* gravely clapped his 
hands. Both Miss Pardette and Dr. 
Lewsto stared at him without friend- 
liness. 

Dr. Lewsto said: “I’m afraid, Mr 
Morgan, that I detect a rather child- 
ish sort of skepticism in your man- 
ner. You should not be blind to 
progress.” 

“How could you say such a thing, 
Doc?” Joe asked blandly. “I’m im- 
pressed. Really impressed. Every 
red-blooded American wants happi- 
ness. And you’re the man to see that 
he gets it.” 

Lewsto said, visibly melting, “Ah 

.. yes. Yes, of course. Forgive 
me, Mr. Morgan.” 

But Joe felt the cold eye of Miss 
Pardette on him. . 

He said quickly, “Am I to assume, 
Dr. Lewsto, that you will give every 
one of your patients the same basic 
emotional cycle?” 

“Yes. That is the key to the whole 
picture. Instead of a tangled maze 
of cycles, everyone we treat will have 
exactly the same cycle, co-ordinated 
with everyone else.” 
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II. 


WHERE’D YOU GET THAT 
EMOTIONAL BINGE? 

IT’S AS OUT OF STYLE AS 
A RUSTY HINGE. 

THAT FROWN OFF 
YOUR SULKY BROW — 
WITH A TEN DOLLAR BILL 

GET ADJUSTED NOW! 


WIPE 


Main Street. It just happens to be 
Daylon. It could be anybody’s main 
street. Warm May sun, sweating 
cops implementirfg the street lights 
at the busiest corners. A rash of 
panel delivery trucks, housewives 
cruising looking for a place wide 
enough in which to park, music blar- 
ng from a radio store. 

Three blocks from the very center 
of the city another cop has been de- 
tailed to keep the line orderly in 
front of number. thirty-four, Caro- 
line Street. It is a small building, 
and across the front of it is a huge 
sign—“HAPPINESS, INCORPO- 
RATED”, 

The line moves slowly toward the 
doorway. Inside, it is rapidly and 
efficiently split into the appropriate 
groups. Those who are arriving for 
the first time pay at the desk on the 
right, receive their number. There 
are a hundred thousand people in 
Daylon. The new numbers being is- 
sued are in the eleven thousand 
series. 

Those whose cycles have been 
charted, are shunted up the stairs to 
where a small vial awaits, bearing 
their number. A smaller group files 
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toward the back of the building for 
the essential booster shots. 

A plump little man sulks in line, 
herded along by his wife who looks 
oddly like a clipper ship under a full 
head of sail. 

She says, “And you listen to me, 
Henry. After nineteen years of put- 
ting up with your childish moods 
this is one time when you are going 
to." 

Her voice goes on and on. Henry 
pouts and moves slowly with the 
crowd. He tells himself that no shot 
in the arm is going to make his life 
any more enjoyable. Not with fhe 
free-wheeling virago he has endured 
for these many years. 

The policeman on the beat is 
sweating but he smiles fondly at the 
line. Fastened to the lapel of his 
uniform is a tiny bronze button with 
an interlocked H and I. Happiness, 
Incorporated. The bronze button is 
issued with thé booster shot. 

Back to the main drag. A diaper 
delivery truck tangles fenders with a 
bread truck. Both drivers are at 
fault. They climb out, and, through 
force of habit, walk stiff-legged to- 
ward each other, one eye on the dam- 
age. They both wear the little bronze 
button. They smile at each other. 

“No harm done, I guess. Any- 
way, not much.” 

“Same here. Hey, you’re one of 
the happiness boyS, too.” 

“Yeah, I got herded into it by the 
wife.” 

“Me too, and I’m not sorry. Gives 
everything a glow, sort of.” 

They stand and measure each 
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other. The cycle is on the upswing. 
Each day is better than the last. The 
peak is approaching. It is but three 
days away. 

“Look, let’s roll these heaps 
around the corner and grab a quick 
beer.” 

Main Street in May. A small, 
ruffian child, pressed too closely in a 
department store, unleashes a boot 
that bounces smartly off the shin of 
an elderly matron. 

The matron winces, smiles placidly 
at the child’s mother, limps away. 

The mother grabs the infant by the 
ear. “You’re lucky she was one of 
the adjusted ones, Homer. I’m go- 
ing to take you home and belt you a 
few, and then I’m going to take you 
and your father down and get both 
of you adjusted.” 

Main Street with a small differ- 
ence. People smile warmly at 
strangers. There is a hint of laugh- 
ter in the air, a hint of expectancy. 
The little bronze buttons catch the 
sun. The unadjusted stare bleakly 
at the smiles, at the little buttons, and 
wonder what has happened to every- 
body. They begin to feel as though 
they were left out of something. 

Joe Morgan walks dourly along 
the street, rigidly suppressing an 
urge to glare at every smile. 

A man hurrying out of a doorway 
runs solidly into him. Joe, caught 
off balance, sits down smartly. He 
is hauled to his feet, brushed off. His 
hand is pumped up and down by the 
stranger. 

“Whyn’t yah look where you're 
running?” Joe asks. 
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“Fella, I’m sorry. I was just plain 
clumsy. Say, can I buy you a drink? 
Or can I take you anywhere? My 
car’s ‘right around the corner.” 

Joe squints at the little bronze 
button, says, “Skip it,” walks down 
the street. 

Joe is unhappy. The managing 
editor, proudly sporting a little 
bronze button, has set up a perma- 
nent department called, “The Prog- 
ress of Happiness,” and he has as- 
signed Joe Morgan to run it. Joe is 
out tracking down progress. 

He stands across the street and 
glares at the long line waiting to be 
processed. He is torn by doubts, 
wonders vaguely whether he ought 
to join the line and be adjusted. But 
he cannot permit such a violation of 
his right of privacy. 

He goes into the offices assigned 
to Miss Pardette. 


Miss Pardette was busy. Joe Mor- 
gan sat near her desk, cocked his 


‘ head to one side and listened care- 


fully to the music she seemed to 
carry around with her. He couldn’t 
help thinking of Alice Pardette as 
wasted talent. All she would have 
to do in any floor show would be to 
walk across the floor. In the proper 
costume she would make strong men 
clutch the tablecloth and signal for 
another drink. The vitality of her 
seemedto press against the dark suit 
she wore like a torrential river held 
taut by a new dam. 

At last she looked up. Joe said: 
“What’s new on delirium today, kit- 
ten?” 
TROJAN 
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“T find your attitude offensive,” 
she said. The words were prim and 


proper. The tone was husky gold, 
a warm wrapping for hidden caress. 

Joe smiled brightly. “TI find hap- 
piness offensive. So we're even. 
What can I put in the paper, Mona 
Lisa?” 

She shuffled the papers on her 
desk. “I have just compiled a re- 
port on the first month of operation 
of the Quinby Candy Company since 
the last of their employees received 
the booster shot. You will have to 
clear this report with Mr. Quinby 
before publishing it. He reports a 
six point three percent drop in ab- 
senteeism, a two percent drop in pil- 
ferage, an eleven percent drop in 
tardiness. Total production was up 
eight point eight percent over the 
preceding month, with a drop in re- 
jections and spoilage and consequent 
increase in estimated net profit from 
the yearly average of four point six 
percent to five point three percent. 
The fee to adjust his workers was 
two thousand three hundred four 
dollars. It is Mr. Quinby’s esti- 
mate that he recovered this initial 
cost in the first two weeks of opera- 
tion.” 

“How nice for him,” Joe said, 
glancing at the figures he had scrib- 
bled in his notebook. He said : “How 
did a dish like you get into this 
racket ?” 

“Dr. Lewsto employed me.” 

“T mean in the statistics game.” 


She gave him a long, steady look. 
“Mr. Morgan, I have found thar fig- 
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ures are one of the few things in life 
you can depend upon.” 

“IT thought you could depend on 
the kind of happiness that you peo- 
ple sell.” He looked at the bronze 
button she wore. 

She followed the direction of his 
glance, looked down at the button. 
She said: “I’m afraid I’m not enti- 
tled to wear this. Dr. Lewsto in- 
sisted that it would be better for 
morale for me to wear it. But a 
statistician must maintain a rigidly 
objective attitude. To become ad- 
justed might prejudice that attitude.” 

“How about Lewsto? He wears 
one.” 

“It is the same thing with him. 
The backers felt that, as adminis- 
trator, he should refrain from becom- 
ing adjusted.” 

“Just like the restaurant owner 
who goes out to lunch?” 

He saw her first smile. It rang 
like hidden silver bells. ‘“Some- 
thing like that, Mr. Morgan.” 

He sighed. “Well, how far are 
we as of today?” 

“New patients are in the eleven 
thousand series. Fifty-nine hundred 
totally adjusted.” 

“Where are those fifty-nine hun- 
dred on the chart ?” 

She stood up, took a pointer and 
touched it to the big chart on the wall 
behind her. “Right here. In three 
days they will be at the peak. They 
will remain at the peak for five days, 
then five days of regression before 
they begin the climb back up again.” 

Joe said softly: “It gives me a 
funny feeling in the pit of my stom- 
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ach. All those people being pushed 
through an emotional cycle like cat- 
tle being herded down the runways 
in Chicago.” 

“You’d change your attitude if 
you would submit to adjustment.” 


Joe stood up and stretched. “Ex- 
actly what I’m afraid of, friend, 
Morgan, the Unadjusted. That’s 
me.” 


At the door he turned and waved 
at her. But she was studying re- 
ports and she did not look up. 


ITI. 


FROM GIMMY RIKER’S COLUMN 
IN THE NEW YORK STANDARD 
TRIBUNE: “The boys with the beards 
couldn’t find anything wrong with one 
Doc Lewsto and his gland band, s0, 
financed by mysterious backers, Doc 
Lewsto is turning the tanktown of Daylon 
into a carnival of joy. They say that 
things are so gay over there lately that 
the Federal Narcotics people are watching 
it. If the national debt is getting you 
down, maybe you ought to run over and 
let the good doctor give you the needle.” 


FROM AN EDITORIAL IN THE HO- 
TEL-KEEPERS’ GUIDE FOR JUNE: 
“If this sale of Happiness is extended on 
a country-wide basis, it is evident from 
reports we have received from our Daylon 
members, that managers of bars, clubs and 
hotels will have to make alterations in 
basic policy. The money coming into the 
till closely follows the emotional cycle set 
up by Dr. August Lewsto to stich a de- 
gree that during the peak of the curve our 
members were unable to meet the demand, 
whereas, at the bottom of the curve, busi- 
ness fell off to nothing. However, the 
overall picture on a monthly basis showed 
a fifteen to eighteen percent improvement.” 
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FROM THE MINUTES OF A SE- 
CRET MEETING IN THE PENTA- 
GON BUILDING, EXCERPT FROM 
THE SUMMARY BY LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL GRADERSBY: “Thus, gen- 
tlemen, we can conclude that this soci0- 
logical experiment in Daylon constitutes 
no threat to our essential defense produc- 
tion at the X plant four miles distant. In 
fact, production has improved as has the 
quality of the end product. It is agreed 
that it is only® coincidence that this ex- 
periment by Happiness, Incorporated was 
set up in the nearest city to X plant, the 
only current manufacturer of that item so 
essential to our military strength. How- 
ever, it is recommended that a committee 
be formed to consider the question of set- 
ting up an alternate facility and that all 
necessary steps be taken to implement and 
facilitate the formation of such a commit- 
tee and that the workings of this commit- 
tee be facilitated by a further implementa- 
tion of—” 


DECODED EXCERPT FROM AN IN- 
NOCENT-APPEARING PERSONAL 
LETTER SENT TO DR. AUGUST 
LEWSTO: “Units B, C, D and E have 
arrived at the key cities originally indi- 
cated. Your reports excellent, providing 
basis for immediate industrial contracts, 
one of which already signed involving five 
thousand workers in basic industry with 
subcontract for propulsion units. Forward 
subsequent reports of progress directly to 
men in charge of indicated units, detailing 
to each of them five trained technicians 
from your staff. Report in usual way 
when booster shot record reaches fifty per- 
cent total population Daylon.” 


Joe Morgan, before going up to the 
news room, went into the room off 
the lobby of “the News Building 
where Sadie Barnum and two other 
girls handled many details including 
the taking of classified advertising. 

He didn’t see Sadie. Julie, the 
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redhead, winked over the shoulder of 
a man laboriously writing out an 
ad. Joe leaned against the wall until 
the man had paid and gone. 

““Where’s my gal?” Joe asked. 

“Which one. I’m here, Joey.” 

“You're for Thursdays. I want 
today’s gal, the ineffable Miss 
Barnum.” 

“She hit Clance for an extra hour 
tacked onto her lunch hour. Love 
must wait.” 

Joe turned toward the door. “Tell 
her to buzz me when she gets in.” 

He went up winked at the city 
editor, walked down to his desk, 
rolled a sheet of paper into the ma- 
chine and stared glumly at it. Small 
warning bells seemed to be ringing 
in the back of his mind. He was all 
set to write the story of the second 
big period of depression, of what 
happened to Daylon when twenty- 
two thousand of the adjusted had a 
simultaneous slump, but he couldn’t 
get his mind off Sadie. She had 
been a bit difficult about his refusal 
to be adjusted the night before. 

On a hunch he hurried out, 
climbed into his asthmatic car and 
roared to Caroline Street. He parked 
in the bus stop, went down the line 
looking for Sadie. When he did not 
see her, he began to breathe more 
slowly. He had a hunch that it 
would somehow turn out to be a very 
bad thing if Sadie were inoculated. 

He was glad that he had been 
wrong. He glanced back at his car, 
saw the cop writing out a ticket. As 
he turned to hurry back, he saw 
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Sadie come out the exit door of Hap- 
piness, Incorporated. 

Muttering, he ran to her, took hold 
of her arm, spinning her around. 

“Hey, my vaccination!” she said, 
looking up at him with a wide smile. 

“You little dope!” he said. “You 
feather-headed little female cretin! 
What on earth possessed you to join 
this rat race.” 

She didy’t seem disturbed. “Some- 
body had to take the first step, 
Joseph, and it didn’t look as though 
you would. So I had to. Now 
you'll do it too, won’t you, darlin’ ?” 

He saw that her smile was brave, 
but that there were tears behind it. 
“No,” he said flatly. “I stay like I 
am. I suppose you sneaked off and 
had your cycle charted last week ?” 

She nodded. “But, Joe, there isn’t 
any harm in it! It’s been so won- 
derful for everybody. Please, Joe.” 

He took her by the shoulders and 
shook her. “Oh, wonderful! It’s 
been ducky! You should know that 
—” He stopped suddenly as some of 
the information in the back of his 
mind assumed new meaning, new 
ominous meaning. He turned on his 
heel and walked away from her. She 
called out to him but he didn’t stop. 
He climbed into his car, drove 
through the grim streets of unsmiling 
people. 


Score for Daylon. May—5,900. 
June—14,100. July—22,000. August— 
31,000. September—50,200. 

Over half ‘the population of the 
city. 

The period of intense joy in Sep- 
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tember has been a time of dancing in 
the street, of song, of an incredible 
gaiety almost too frantic to be en- 
dured. 

And the slump touched the bitter 
depths of despair. 

Slowly the city climbs back up into 
the sunlight. The slumped shoulders 
begin to straighten and the expres- 
sions of bleak apathy*lighten once 
more. The road leads up into the 
sunlight. 

And then the building is as it was 
before. The big sign, “HAPPI- 
NESS, INCORPORATED” has 
been taken down. People gather in 
the street and stare moodily at it. 
They are the ones who were going to 
be adjusted “tomorrow”. 

They have read the article in the 
paper by Dr. Lewsto. “I wish to 
thank the citizens of Daylon who 
have co-operated so splendidly in 
helping us advance the frontiers of 
human knowledge in the realm of the 
emotions. It is with more than a 
trace of sadness that I and my staff 
leave Daylon to set up a similar 
project in another great American 
city. But we leave, armed with the 
statistics we have acquired here, con- 
fident in the knowledge that, through 
our efforts, more than half of you 
have at last attained that ultimate 
shining goal of mankind—HAPPI- 
NESS!” 

Yes, the building is empty and the 
line has ceased to worm slowly to 
ward the open doors. Two tech- 
nicians remain in a hotel suite to ad- 
minister the booster shots yet re 
maining to be given. 
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* Joe Morgan spends five days with 
Sadie, watching her sink lower and 
lower into despondency, trying 
yainly to cheer her, infected himself 
by her apathy, learning to think of 
her as a stranger. 

He walks into the office where she 
works. She gives him a tremulous 
smile. She has a fragile look, a con- 
valescent look. 
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“Honey,” he said, “it’s nice to see 
that yeu can smile.” 

“But it’s worth it, Joe. 
me. 


Believe 
Look what I have ahead of me. 
Twenty-five days without a blue mo- 
ment, without a sad thought, with- 
out a bit of worry.” 

“Sure, sure,” he said, his voice 
rough. “It’s lovely.” 

She said : “Joe, I’ve been thinking. 


There’s no point to our going on to- 
gether. I want somebody eI can 
laugh with, be gay with for the days 
ahead.” 

He was amazed at the deep sense 
of relief inside of him. He pre- 
tended hurt. He said: “If that’s the 
way you feel about it—” 

“I’m awfully sorry, Joe. But I 
don’t want the slightest cloud on my 
happiness now that I’ve got it. Not 
the tiniest cloud. You do see, don’t 
you?” 

“Tt hasn’t been the same since this 
whole thing came to town, this grin 
circus, has it?” 

“Not really, Joe. Before I was... 
well, I was just walking in the shad- 
ows. Now I’m out in the sun, Joe. 
Now I know how to be happy.” 

Her hand was small and warm in 
his. “Be good, kid,” he said softly. 

He went up to his desk. The city 
editor had blue-penciled a huge X 
across the copy Joe had turned in. 
Joe snatched the sheet, went up to 
him, “Look, Johnson, this is news. 
Understand? En ee doubleyou ess. 
What cooks ?” 

Johnson touched his fingertips 
lightly to the bronze button in his 

‘lapel, smiled faintly. “I don’t think 
it would be good for the city. Nice 
job and all that, Morgan. But it’s 
against policy.” 

“Whose policy ?” 

“The managing editor’s. I showed 
it to him.” 

Joe said firmly and slowly, with 
emphasis on each word: “Either it 
goes in the paper or Morgan goes 
out the door.” — 
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“There’s the door, Morgan.” 

Joe went back to his room, rage in 
his heart. He uncovered his own 
typewriter, rewrote his copy in dis- 
.patch style, made five carbons, ad- 
dressed the envelope and sent them 
out special delivery. 

And when that was done, in the’ 
late afternoon, he found a small bar 
with bar stools, took a corner seat, 
his shoulder against the wall, began 
treating himself to respectable jolts 
of rye. 

No girl, no job—and a fear in the 
back of his mind so ast and so 
shadowy as to make his skin crawl 
whenever he skirted the édge of it. 

Business was poor in the bar, 
He remembered happier, more nor- 
mal times, when every day at five 
there was a respectable gathering of 
the quick-one-and -home-to-dinner 
group. 

A sleepy bartender wearing a my- 
opic smile lazily polished the glasses 
and sighed ponderously from time to 
time. He moved only when Joe 
raised his finger as a signal for an- 
other. 

The bar had achieved an aching 
surrealistic quality and Joe’s lips 
were numb when she slid up onto 
the stool beside him. 

He focused on her gravely. “I 
thought you left town with the rest 
of the happy boys,” he said. 

Alice Pardette said: “I was walk- 
ing by.” She stared at his shotglass, 
“Would those help me?” 

“What’ve you got?” 

“The horrors, Mr. Morgan.” 

“The name is Joe and if a few of 
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these won't help, nothing will. Why 
are you still in town?” 

As the bartender poured the two 
shots she said: “When I finished 
the statistical job, Dr. Lewsto said 
I could go along with them in an ad- 
ministrative capacity.” 

“And why didn’t you?” 

The professional look had begun 
to wear off Alice Pardette. Joe no- 
ticed that her dark eyebrows in- 
scribed two very lovely arcs. He 
noticed a hollowness at her temples 
and wondered why this particular 
and illusive little element of allure 
had thus far escaped him. He wanted 
to plant a very gentle kiss on the 
nearest temple. 

“Joe, they wanted to adjust me.” 

“T hear it’s very nice. Makes you 
happy, you know.” 

“Joe, maybe I’m afraid of that 
kind of happinese.” She finished 
her shot, gasped, coughed, looked -at 
him with dark brimming eyes. 
“Hey,” she said, “you didn’t go and 
get—” 

“Not Morgan. No ma’am. Uh 
uh. All that happened to me is that 
my girl got herself adjusted and 
gave me up for the duration. And 
today I was fired because, had an 
article they wouldn’t print. Oh, I’ve 
been adjusted, but not with a 
needle.” 

She giggled. “Hey, these little 
things are warm when you get them 
down. Gimme another. What was 
the article about, Joe?” 

“Suicides,” he said solemnly. 
“People gunning holes in their heads 
and leaping out windows and hang- 
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ing themselves to the high hook in 
the closet wearing their neckties the 
wrong way.” 

“Don’t they always do that?” 

“In the five days of depression, 
baby, fourteen of them joined their 
ancestors. That is more in five days 
than this old town has seen in the 
last seventeen months.” 

He watched the statistical mind 
take over. ‘‘Hm-m-m,” she said. 

“And ‘hm-m-m’ again,” Joe said. 
“As far as ethical responsibility is 
concerned, who knocked ’em off? 
Answer me that.” 

“Ole Doc Lewsto, natch.” 


*““Please don’t use that expression, 
Pard. And who helped ole Doc by 
compiling all those pretty figures? 
Who but our girl, Alice? Wanna 
stand trial, kitten?” 

She looked at him for long sec- 
onds. “Joe Morgan, you better buy 
me another drink.” 


He said: “I mailed out releases to 
a batch of syndicates. Maybe some- 
body’ll print the stuff I dug up.” 


IV. 


FROM DELANCEY BOOKER’S COL- 
UMN IN THE WASHINGTON 
MORNING SENTINEL: Happiness, 
Incorporated, is expanding their opera- 
tions at an amazing speed. It is only a 
week since their Washington Agency was 
established and already it is reported that 
over seven thousand of our fellow citi- 
zens have reported to have profiles made 
of their emotional cycles. As usual with 
every move intended to approve the lot of 
the common man, several Congressmen 
who represent the worst elements of iso- 
lationism and conservatism are attempting 
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to jam through a bill designed to ham- 
string Happiness, Incorporated. These 
gentlemen who look at life through a per- 
petual peashooter are trying to stir up 
public alarm on the basis that the pro- 
cedures used by Happiness, Incorporated, 
have not been properly tested. They will 
find the going difficult, however, because, 
though they do not know it, some of their 
enemies in Congress have already received 
the initial inoculation. Your columnist 
saw them there while having his own 
cycle plotted. 


EXCERPT FROM THE INFORMAL 
TALK GIVEN TO ALL EXECU- 
TIVES OF THE HEATON STEEL 
COMPANY BY THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD: “Using our Daylon 
Plant as a test, it has been conclusively 
proven that Happiness, Incorporated, is 
the answer to industrial unrest, high taxes 
and dwindling profit. Consequently you 
will be glad to know that, starting tomor- 
row morning, we have made special ar- 
rangements with Happiness, Incorporated, 
to set up an inoculation center in every 
one of our fourteen plants. Within forty 
days the entire hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand employees of Heaton Steel will be 
happy and adjusted. This procedure will 
be optional for executives. Any man who 
refuses to be so treated will please rise.” 


NOTE ON BULLETIN BOARD AT 
PAKINSON FIELD, HEADQUAR- 
TERS OF THE 28th BOMBARD- 
MENT GROUP: “All personnel is ad- 
vised that, beginning tomorrow, 18 Sept., 
Bldg. 83 will be set aside for civilian em- 
ployees of Happiness, Incorporated. Any 
military personnel desirous of undergoing 
adjustment can obtain, for a special price 
of five dollars, a card entitling him or her 
to receive a complete emotional adjust- 
ment styled to fit the optimum curve. In 
this matter you will notice that the Air 
Corps has .once again moved with greater 
rapidity than either the Army or the 
Navy—2nd Lt. Albert Anderson Daley, 
Post Exchange Officer.” 
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MEMO TO ALL MEMBER STA, 
TIONS, INTERCOAST BROAD. 
CASTING COMPANY: In the spot 
commercials previously contracted for, 
kindly revise lyric to read as follows, util- 
izing local talent until new disks can be 
cut: 
Divert your psyche 
Repair your Id 
Join the crowd and 
Adjust yourself, kid. 


Remainder to be, “Go to your nearest ad- 
justment station Set up in your community 
by Happiness, Incorporated. See those 
happy smiles? Do not wait ... et cetera 
-.. et cetera... et cetera. 


FROM THE SCRIPT OF THE 
CAROLAX PROGRAM, FEATURING 
BUNNY JUKES AND HIS GANG: 
Bunny: ... yeah, and fellas, I went in and 
they fastened those gimmicks on my head 
and they started plotting my cy<le. 
Others: And what happened, Bunny? 
Bunny: While they were’ working this 
dolly walked through the office and boy, 
do I mean dolly! My tired old eyes glazed 
when she gave me that Carolax smile, | 
what I mean. 

Stooge: And what then? (eagerly) 
Bunny: The doc looks down at the drum 
where the pen is drawing my cycle and he 
says, ‘Mr. Jukes, you are the first patient 
in the history of Happiness, Incorporated, 
whose cycle forms the word—WOW ! 
Audience: Laughter. 


Daylon in transition. For twenty 
days the spiral has been upward. To- 
morrow it will reach a peak. There 
is laughter in the streets and people 


- sing. 
The city has a new motto. The 
Original Home of Happiness. The 


city is proud of being the first one 
selected. 

Everyone walks about with a look 
of secret glee, as though barely able 
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‘to contain themselves with the 
thought of the epic joy that the mor- 


| ta row will bring. 
, util- And those that have not been ad- 
an be justed find that they, too, are caught 
up in the holiday spirit, in the air of 
impending revel. Strangers grin at 
each other and whole buses, home- 
ward bound from work, ring with 
at off song as everyone joins in. Old 
nunity songs. “Let a Smile be Your Um- 
those brella”, “Singing in the Rain”, 
cetera “Smiles”, “Smile the While”. 
Joe Morgan and Alice Pardette 
THE have grown very close in the past 
RING twenty days. To him it is a new re- 
ANG: lationship—a woman who can think 
in and as frankly and honestly as any man, 
y who has about her none of the usual 
y? feminine deviousness, though physi- 
ng this cally she is so completely feminine as 
nd boy, to make his pulse pound. 
' glazed And Alice, too, finds something in 
: smile, , 
Joe she has never before experienced. 
) A man willing to take her at face 
ie drum § value, a man who does not try to 
~_s force their relationship into channels 
sores of undesired intimacies, a man who 
Ww! listens to what she says and who 
will argue, person to person, rather 
than man to woman. 
twenty Dusk is over the city and the buzz- 
rd. To- ing neon lights up the overcast in 
There hue of pink-orange. The old car is 
| people parked where often he parked with 
Sadie Barnum. He wonders what 
>». The § Sadie is doing. They look out over 
S. The } the city and they are not at ease. 
irst one 
“Joe,” she said suddenly, “don’t 
h a look } you feel it when you’re down there 
ely able | with them?” 
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“You mean feel as though I want 
to go around grinning like an idiot, 
too? Yes, and it scares me, some-. 
how. I knew afew other guys who 
didn’t want to have anything to do 
with being adjusted. Now they’re 
as bad as the ones who had the shots. 
That good cheer is like a big fuzzy 
cloud hanging over the city.” 

“And it’s worse than last time, 
isn’t it, Joe?” she asked softly. 

He nodded. “Worse in a funny 
way. It’s sort of like the city was a 
big machine and now the governor 
is broken and it’s moving too fast. 
It’s creaking its way up and up and 
up to where maybe it’ll spin apart.” 

She said : “Or like a boat that was 
going over gentle regular waves and 
now the waves are getting bigger 
and bigger.” 

He turned and grinned at her. 
“You know, we can scare each other 
into a tizzy.” 

Alice didn’t respond to his grin. 
She said in a remote voice : “Tomor- 
row is going to be... odd. I feel it. 
Joe, let’s stay together tomorrow. 
Please.” 

She rested her hand on his wrist. 

Suddenly she was in his arms, 
For the first time. 

Thirty seconds later Joe said un- 
steadily, “For a statistician you—” 

“T guess you’d better make a joke 
of it, Joe. I guess maybe it’s the 
only thing you can do, Joe. I guess 

. . it wasn’t ever this way before.” 


Like a slow rocket rising for 
twenty days, bursting into a bright 
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banner of flame on the twenty-first 
day. 

Joe walked out of his apartment 
into the street, turned and stared 
incredulously at an elderly man who, 
laughing so hard that he wept, held 
himself up by clinging to a lamp-post. 
The impossible laughter was con- 


tagious, even as it frightened. Joe 
felt laughter stretching his lips, 


painting itself across his mouth. 

At that moment he dodged aside, 
barely in time. A heavy convert- 
ible, a woman with tears of laughter 
streaming down her cheeks behind 
the wheel, bounced up over the curb. 
The old gentleman, still laughing, 
was cradled neatly on the bumper, 
was carried over and crushed against 
the gray stone front of the apartment 
building. 

Blood ran in a heavy slow current 
down the slope of the sidewalk to- 
ward the gutter. The crowd gath- 
ered quickly. For just a fleeting 
second they were solemn and then 
someone giggled and they were off. 
They howled with laughter and 
pounded each other’s shoulders and 
staggered in their laughter so that 
the blood was tracked in wavered 
lines back and forth. 

Joe fought free of them, and, even 
with the horror in his mind, he 
walked rapidly down the street, his 
lips pulled back in a wide grin. Be- 
hind him he could hear the woman, 
between great shouts of laughter ex- 
plaining, “I... I got laughing and 
the car ... it came over here... 
and he was standing there and he 

. and he—” She couldn’t go on 
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and her voice was drowned by the 
singing and laughing around her, 

They were singing, “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.” 

The counterman where Joe usu- 
ally had breakfast had just finished 
printing a large crude sign. “Every- 
thing on the hotise. What will you 
have ?” 

The girl next to Joe yelped and 
grabbed his arm, laughed into his 
face and said: “Tell’m I want gin.” 

The man beyond the girl, holding 
his belly, wavered to the door, 
whooping with laughter. He kicked 
the front window out of the nearby 
liquor store, came back with the gin, 

The girl ripped the top off, lifted 
the bottle and drank heavily. More 
bottles were passed around. The 
liquor store man came in with an 
armful. 

As Joe tried vainly to order his 
eggs, the girl, gin heavy on her 
breath, ran warm fingers up the back 
of Joe’s neck and, breathing rapidly, 
said : “Honeylamb, I don’t know who 
you are, but you’re cute as a bug. 
Who can work on a happy day like 
this? Come on along with me, 
huh ?” 

Joe, still feeling that infuriating 
smile on his lips, stared at her. She 
had a very respectable look about 
her, and she was well-dressed. 

Joe meant to say, “No thanks.” 
He heard himself saying eagerly, 
“Sure. That sounds fine.” 

They went arm in arm along the 
street and she stopped every ten 
paces to take another swig out of 
the bottle. Two blocks further she 
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gave a little sigh, slipped down onto 
the sidewalk, rolled over onto her 
back and passed out. She had a 
warm smile on her lips. 

Joe stood over her, laughing emp- 
tily, until a whole crowd of people, 
arm in arm, swept down on him, 
pushing him along with them. He 
saw a heavy heel tear open the mouth 
of the girl on the sidewalk, but Joe 
couldn’t stop laughing. 

He went down Main Street and it 
was a delirium of laughter and song 
and the crash and tinkle of plate 
glass, the crunch of automobile acci- 
dents. 

There was an enormous scream of 
laughter, getting closer every mo- 
ment, and a large woman fell from a 
great height onto the sidewalk, burst- 
ing like a ripe fruit. Joe grew dizzy 
with laughter. The crowd who had 
caught him up passed by and Joe 
Morgan leaned against a building, 
tears running down his face, his belly 
cramped and sore from the laughter, 
but still horror held tightly to his 
mind with cold fingers. 


Through brimming eyes he saw 


‘the street turn into a scene of wild, 


bacchanalian revel where people 
without fear, without shame, without 
medesty, with nothing left but lust 
and laughter, cavorted, more than 
half mad with the excesses of their 
glee. 

Slowly he made his way to the 
News Building. In the lobby he saw 
Sadie Barnum with a stranger. He 
saw how eager her lips were and 
she turned glazed eyes toward Joe 
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and laughed and turned back to the 
man. 

And then he stumbled out, bump- 
ing into an old man he had seen in 
the bank. The old man, with an 
endless dry chuckle, walked slowly 
wearing a postman’s mailbag. The 
bag was crammed full of bills of all 
denominations. He cackled into 
Joe’s face, stuffed a handful of bills 
into Joe’s side pocket, went on down 
the street, throwing handfuls into the 
air. The wind whipped them about 
and they landed on the sidewalk 
where they were trampled by people 
who had no inclination to pick them 
up. 

A fat grinning man sat in the win- 
dow of the jewelry store, cross- 
legged, throwing rings out onto the 
sidewalk through the shattered win- 
dow. 

“Happy New Year!” he yelled as 
Joe went by. 


And then a woman had come from 

somewhere and she clung to Joe’s 
neck with moist hands and her eyes 
were wide and glassy. 
_ Her weight knocked Joe down. 
He got to his feet and she lay there 
and laughed up at him. Joe looked 
across the street to where a burly 
man strode along dragging another 
woman by the wrist. A small cold 
portion of Joe’s mind told him, 
“There is Alice. That is Alice. You 
have to do something.” 

He ran between the spasms of 
helpless laughter and at last he spun 
the big man around. He wanted to 
hit him, but instead he collapsed 
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against him and they both howled 
with insane glee. 

Alice sat on the sidewalk, the tears 
dripping off her chin, her mouth 
spread in a fantastic smile. He 
picked her up, held her tightly, stag- 
gered off with her. She kept trying 
to kiss him. 

He knew that he had to get her 
out of there, and soon. 

Twice she was taken away from 
him by men who roared with joy 
and twice he staggered back, got 
hold of her again. 

A crowd of men were going down 
the street, tipping over every car, 
having the time of their lives. A 
grinning cop watched them. One of 
the men took out a gun, pointed it at 
the cop and emptied it. The cop sat 
down on the street and laughed and 
hugged his perforated belly until he 
died. 

Two men stood playing Russian 
Roulette. They passed the gun back 
and forth and each man spun the 
chamber before sucking on the bar- 
rel, pulling the trigger. 

As Joe staggered by, clutching 
Alice, the gun went off, spattering 
them both with tiny flecks of brain 
tissue from the exploded skull. The 
man lurched into them, yelled, 
“Wanna play? Come-on, play with 
me!” 

“Play his game, Joe,” Alice 
squealed. 

But Joe, spurred by his hidden 
store of horror, pulled her along, got 
her to the car. He shoved her in, 
climbed behind the wheel, got the 
motor started. 
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In the first block a woman tried to 
ram him. He slammed on the 
brakes. She went across his bows, 
smashed two people on the sidewalk 
and crashed through the main win- 
dow of a supermarket. . 


Joe, with Alice gasping helplessly 
beside him, went three blocks north, 
turned onto Wilson Avenue and 
headed out of town. His eyes 
streamed so that he could barely see. 

Ten miles from Daylon he turned 
up a dirt road, parked in a wide shal- 
low ditch, pulled Alice out of the 
car, hauled her up across a sloping 
field to where a wide grassy bank 
caught the morning sunshine. 

They lay side by side and the 
gasps of laughter came with less and 
less frequency. Alice, her eyes tote 
tured, pulled herself to her feet, went 
over behind the shelter of a line of 
brush and he could hear that she was 
being very ill. In a few moments 
the reaction hit him. He was ill, 
too. 

They found a brook at the foot of 
the field and cleaned up. Their 
clothes were smeared with dots of 
blood from the city. 

Back on the grassy bank she 
rolled onto her stomach, cradled her 
head in her arms and cried monoto- 
nously while he gently stroked her 
dark hair. 

Finally she got control of herself. 
She sat up and he gave her a lighted 
cigarette. 

She said: “I’ll never be without 
the memory of those hours, Joe. 
Never.” 
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He thought of the scenes, still 
vivid in his mind. “Do you think 
you’re different?” 

“Thank God, Joe, that you found 
me when you did. Thank God that 
you kept hold of a little bit of sanity! 
There was a cold objective place 
down in me and I could see every- 
thing around me and I knew the 
horror of it, but I couldn’t stop join- 
ing in.” 

“Me, too. My mouth’s sore from 
laughing. And my sides.” 

Because it had to be talked out, be- 
cause it couldn’t be permitted to stay 
inside to fester, they told of what 
they had seen, leaving much unsaid, 
but nothing misunderstood. 

He told her about Sadie Barnum 
and her eyes were soft with pity. 

After a long silence he said: 
“What can we do?” 

“That’s the question, isn’t it? I 
won’t let you go back, Joe.” 

“What could I do if I went back? 
Pick the money off the streets ?” 


He remembered the old man with 
the mailbag. He took the crumpled 
bills out of his pocket. Seven hun- 
dreds, three fifties and four ones. 

Her fingers were tight on his arm. 
“Joe, we’ve got to let the rest of the 
country know what happens.” 

He shrugged. “They wouldn’t 
even print my dispatclies. Why 
should they listen to me now ?” 

“But we can’t just sit here! Think 
of the children back in the city, Joe. 
Can’t we... save any of them?” 

“Let me think,” he said. “Let me 
think of some way we could keep 
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from getting infected by that .. . that 
insanity back there.” 

She said softly: “Suppose you 
couldn’t hear all that .. . that laugh- 
ing around you?” 

He jumped up and snapped his 
fingers. “I'll bet that’s part of it. 
Not all of it, because deaf men join 
lynch mobs. But some of it. If you 
couldn’t see and couldn’t hear, you’d 
still sense the excitement ‘around 
you and some of it would still get to 
_you. You need something to take 
your mind off it, like in the old days 
when they bit on bullets, you know, 
for operations.” 

“Like a toothache,” she said. 

“T’m. going to try it, kitten,” Joe 
Morgan said. “With my ears stuffed 
up with cloth and with my pet filling 
removed and a pebble in the socket 
where-t can bite down on it. I have 
to see what’s going on down there.” 

“And I go with you, Joe. I won’t 
stay here alone and I can help and if 
it should start to get you, darling, I’ll 
be there to... to help you.” ~ 


V. 


Joe Morgan, his’ crooked grin 
loosely in place, and Alice Pardette, 
pale and shaking with the white hor- 
ror of what they had seen in the 
streets, stood in the almost deserted 
telephone building. 

“You sure you can run one of 
those long distance switchboards ?” 

“T did that work for over-a year. 
Come on.” 

Her fingers were quick with the 
plugs. He said: “Get the state capi- 
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tol. 


See if you can land the governor 
himself.” 
She talked into the mouthpiece, 


her tone flat and insistent. At last 
she motioned to him. He picked up 
the phone off the nearby desk. 

A warm, hearty voice said : “Gud- 
lou speaking. Who did you say this 
is?” 

“Governor, this is Joseph Morgan 
speaking from Daylon. I want to 
make an immediate appeal for help, 
Call out the National Guard. Get 
men here. Men and ambulances and 
tear gas. The town has gone crazy.” 

“Is this.some sort of a joke?” 

“Check with the phone company 
and the telegraph people. Try to get 
our local station on your radio, sir, 
Believe me, this is a terrible mess 
here.” 

“But I don’t understand! 
has happened there?” 

“This Happiness, Incorporated, 
thing, sir.” 

The govenror laughed heartily. 
“Very clever publicity stunt, Mor- 
gan, or whatever your name is, 
Sorry, my boy, but we can’t use the 
National Guard to promote your 
product, even if I do have an appoint- 
ment for my first shot.” 

“Look, sir, send over a plane. Get 
pictures—” 

But the line was dead. Joe sighed 
heavily. “Didn’t work, angel. See 
if you can get me the President.” 

But after two hours of fighting 
their way up through the ranks of 
incredulous underlings, they were 
forced to give up. The world would 
know soon enough. With the trains 
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halted, buses and trucks stalled in the 
city, all communications cut, the 
world will begin to wake up and 
wonder what had happened to Day- 
Jon. 


One day of madness, and another, 
and another, and another. The 
streets resound with hoots of hoarse 
laughter. Bodies lie .untended. It is 
discovered that detachments sent in 
to help fall under the general spell. 
News planes circle overhead by day 
and all roads leading to town are 
jammed with the cars of the curious, 
those who come to watch. Many of 
them get too close, stay to revel and 
to die. 


The power plants have failed and 
at night the city is lighted by fires 
that burn whole blocks. 

The laughter and the madness go 
on. ; 

Throughout the nation the various 
clinics set up by Happiness, Incorpo- 
rated, cut the fees and go on twenty- 
four hour operation. The spokes- 
men for Happiness, Incorporated, 
say that the riots in Daylon are due 
to an organized group attempting to 
discredit the entire program. 

And at the end of the fifth day the 
laughter stops as though cut with a 


vast knife. 


Joe Morgan, unshaven and pale 
with fatigue, drove the last busload 
-of screaming children out of Daylon. 
With the money he and Alice had 
taken on that first day, nearly two 
million dollars of cash, they had set 
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up emergency headquarters in Law- 
per, a fair-sized village seventeen 
miles from Daylon. Renting space, 
hiring a large corps of assistants, 
they had managed to evacuate nearly 
thirty-six hundred children, tend 
their wounds, feed them and house 
them. 


Organized agencies were begin- 
ning to take some of the administra- 
tive burden off their hands. 


Alice, looking pounds thinner, 
stood by him as the attendants took 
the children off for medical process- 
ing. 

“What was it like, Joe?” she. 
asked. 


“The whole city has a stink of 
death. And the laughter has stopped. 
It’s quiet now. I saw some of them 
sitting on the curb, their faces in 
their hands, I think it’s going to get 
worse.” 


VI. ° 


NEWS BULLETIN, 6 P.M., OCT. 3rd: 
“First in the news tonight is, as usual, the 
city of Daylon. The stupendous wave of 
suicides is now over and the city is lick- 
ing its wounds. Those wounds, by the 
way, are impressive. Twenty-one hundred 
known dead. Four thousand seriously in- 
jured. Fifteen hundred missing, believed 
dead. Property damage is estimated at 
sixty millions, one third of the city’s total 
assessed valuation. Today the Congres- 
sional Investigating Committee arrived at 
Daylon, accompanied by some of the na- 
tion’s outstanding reporters of the news. 
The courage with which the good people 
of Daylon are going about the repair of 
their city is heartwarming. Psychologists 
call this a perfect example of mass hys- 
teria, and the cause is not yet explained.” 
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FROM THE DETROIT CITIZEN 
BANNER, OCT. 7th: “Judge Fawlkon 
today refused to allow an injunction 
against the three local clinics of Happi- 
ness, Incorporated, brought by the De- 
troit Medical Association who state that 
the Daylon disaster may have its roots in 
the inoculations given in that city, used as 
a test locale by Happiness, Incorporated. 
* Judge Fawlkon stated that, in his con- 
sidered judgment, there was no logical 
reason to link these two suppositions. 
Court was adjourned early so that the 
judge could keep his appointment at the 
nearest clinic of Happiness, Incorpo- 
rated.” 


FROM THE BUNNY JUKES PRO- 
GRAM: « 

Stooge: Hey, Bunny, I understand that 
you've got the lowdown on what hap- 
pened over there in Daylon. 

Bunny: Don’t tell anybody, but Daylon 
was the first place where the new income 
tax blanks were distributed. 

Audience: Laughter. 


EDITORIAL IN THE DAYLON 
NEWS: “The attitude of the courts in 
making no effort to prosecute citizens of 
Daylon' who unknowingly committed 
crimes during the recent Death Week is 
an intelligent facing of the facts. How- 
ever, this paper feels that no such special 
dispensation should be made in the case of 
the codefendants Joseph Morgan, one-time 
reporter on this newspaper, and Alice Par- 
dette, one-time employee of Happiness, In- 
corporated. It has been proven and ad- 
mitted that the codefendants were able to 
resist the inexplicable hysteria and did 
knowingly enter the city and make away 
with close to two million dollars in cash. 
The fact that a portion of this money was 
used to evacuate children is mildly ex- 
tenuating, but, since the codefendants were 
captured by police before they had fulfilled 
their expressed ‘intent’ to return the 
balance of the funds, their position is feeble 
indeed. Other organizations were pre- 
pared to aid the children of this city. It 
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is hoped that Joseph Morgan and Alice 
Pardette, when their case comes to trial, 
will be punished to the full extent of the 
law, as their crime is indeed despicable.” 


EXCERPT FROM TOP SECRET 
MEETING IN THE PENTAGON, 


GENERAL OF THE ARMIES LOEF. 
STEDTER PRESIDING: “To sum- 
marize, a key utility, the X Plant, has 
been almost totally destroyed in the Day- 
lon hysteria. We believe that the riot 
was fomented by enemies of this nation for 
the express purpose of destroying the 
plant. The report of the Committee on 
the Establishment of Alternate Facilities 
will be ready at next month’s meeting at 
which time decisions can be made and con- 
tracting officers appointed. As the fin- 
ished products in storage at the X Plant 
were also destroyed by fire, our situation 
is grave. Head of Field Service will im- 
mediately suspend all tests at the Proving 
Ground and assembled items in the hands 
of troops will be strictly rationed.” 


The fat guard said: “I shouldn’t 
do this, you know.” 

Joe said: “Sure, I know. But we 
just happened to keep your kid from 
being burned to death and you want 
to make it up to us.” 

“Yeah,” the guard said. 
wait in here. I’ll go get her.” 

Joe waited five minutes before 
Alice was brought into the small 
room. She was wan and colorless, 
dressed in a gray cotton prison dress, 
She gave Joe one incredulous look 
and then ran to him. He felt her 
thin shoulders shake as he held her 
tightly. 

“Hey, they can’t put you in here!” 
he said softly, was rewarded by her 
weak smile. He winked éver her 
shoulder at the guard. “Wait in the 
hall, junior.” 


“Vou 
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The guard shrugged, left them 
alone in the room. 

Alice said: “Why are they doing 
this to us *” 

“They’ve got to be sore at some- 
body, you know. They’ve got to take 
a smack at something. Only they 
aren't taking it at the right people, 
that’s all. Besides, we’ve got noth- 
ing to fret about.” 

She regained her old fire. “Just 
what do you mean, Joe Morgan?” 

He grinned. “When does our case 
come up for trial?” 

“November 10th they said,” 
Alice said, her head cocked on one 
side. 

“And before that we walk out of 
here during the next little attack of 
‘hysteria’.” * 

“Oh, Joe!” she said. “It isn’t go- 
ing to happen again! Not again!” 

“The way I see it, baby, it’s going 
to keep right on happening. So get 
the earmuffs ready.” 

“Keys, Joe!” she said in a half 
whisper. 

“Leave that to me.” 


Once again the spring is wound 
taut in Daylon. Once again the joy 
comes bubbling up, the joy and the 
anticipation. There is no more 
mourning for the dead. The streets 
are festive. The October days are 
crisp and cool. Many have sudden 
little twinges of fear, but the fear is 
forgotten in the heady flood of antici- 
‘pation of delights to come. 

Two dozen cities have passed the 
fifty percent mark. Among them 
are Detroit, Chicago, New Orleans, 
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San Francisco, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Portland, Seattle, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Atlanta—and ten 


other big cities. A round three 
dozen’smaller cities are above forty 
percent. 

And then all of the clinics are 
suddenly closed. Millions are in- 
furiated at missing their chance. 

But the clinic personnel all show 
up in New York City. Mobile units 
are established and the price of 
inoculation is cut to fifty cents. New 
methods speed up the work. The 
clinics work day and night. 

All over the country happiness 
grows constantly more intense. It 
can be felt everywhere. Man, for a 
time, is good to his neighbor and to 
his wife. 

All over the country the vast 
spring is wound tighter and tighter. 
At the eleventh hour the original 
personnel of all the clinics, and they 
are a surprisingly ysmall number, 
board a steamship at a Brooklyn 
dock. Reservations have been made 
weeks in advance. 

On the morning of explosion, the 
ship is two hundred miles at sea. 

And fifty-one percent of the popu- 
lation of Greater New York have 
been inoculated. 

A famed public document speaks 
of “the pursuit of happiness.” 

It has been pursued and it has 
been at last captured, a silver shining 
grail, throughout the ages always a 
misty distance ahead, but now at 
last, in hand. It is a grail of silver, 
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but it is filled with a surprising bit- 
terness, 


On the morning of explosion, 
every channel of communication, 
every form of public conveyance, all 
lines of supply are severed so cleanly 
that they might never have existed. 

An air lines pilot, his plane loaded 
with a jumbled heap of gasping and 
spasmed humanity, makes pass after 
pass at the very tip of the Empire 
State Building until at last the radio 
tower rakes off one wing and the 
plane goes twisting down to the 
chasm of the street. 

On a hollywood sound stage .a 
hysterical cameraman, aiming his 
lens at the vista of script girls and 
sound men and actresses and agents 
takes reel after reel of film which 
could not have been duplicated had 
he been transported back to some of 
the revels of ancient Rome. 

In New Mexico screaming tech- 
nicians shove a convulsed and world- 
famous scientist into the instrument 
compartment of a V-2 rocket and 
project him into a quick death ninety 
miles above the clouds. 

In Houston a technician, bottle 
firmly clutched in his left hand, 
opens the valves of tank after tank of 
gasoline. 

He is smiling as the blue-white 
explosion of flame melts the bottle 
in a fraction of a second. 


When he opened the door to her 
cell, Alice had a taut, mechanical 
smile on her lips. He slapped her 
sharply until she stopped smiling. 
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He carried two guns taken from the 
helpless guards who rolled on the 
floor in the extremity of their glee at 
this ludicrous picture of. two pris- 
oners escaping. 

He found a big new car with a 
full tank of gas a block from the 
jail. Together they loaded it with 
provisions, with rifles and cartridges, 
with camping equipment. And, five 
miles from the city he was forced to 
stop the car. 

It was twenty minutes before he 
could stop trembling sufficiently to 
drive. He told her of his plans, and 
of what he expected and about their 
destination. 

At dusk he drove down to the lake 
shore, the tall grasses scraping the 
bottom of the car. There were kero- 
sene lamps in the small camp, a drum 
of kerosene in the shed back of the 
kitchen. 

The last of the sunset glow was 
gone from the lake. The birds made 
a sleepy noise in the'pines. The air 
was sweet and fresh. 

While Alice worked in the kitchen, 
he went out and tried the car radio. 
He heard nothing but an empty hum, 
His heart thudded as he found one 
station. He listened. He heard the 
dim jungle-sound of laughter, of the 
sort of laughter that floods the eyes 
and cramps the stomach and rasps 
the throat. With a shudder of dis- 
gust, Joe turned off the radio. 

They finished the meal in odd si- 


lence. He pushed his plate away and’ 


lit two cigarettes, passed one to her 
“Not exactly cheery, are we?” she 
said. 
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‘“Not with our world laughing it- 
self to death.” 

She hunched her shoulders. 
death ?” 

He nodded. ‘‘Lewsto was a 
phony. He knew what would hap- 
pen, you know. He hadaplan. He 
was under orders.” 

“Whose ?” 

“How should I know? The coun- 


“To 


try is laughing itself to death. 
They'll wait, whoever they are. 


They'll wait for the full five days of 
hysteria and the first few days of 
mass suicide—and then they’ll move 
in. Maybe there’ll be enough of us 
left to make an honest little scrap 
of it.” 

“But why, Joe? 
work that way?” 

“You ever hear of resonance?” 

“Like a sound?” 

“The word covers more than that, 
Alice. It covers coffee sloshing out 
of a cup when you walk with it, or 
soldiers breaking step crossing a 
bridge. Daylon and the other cities 
were fine when everybody had their 
own pattern. But now all the pat- 
terns are on the same _ groove. 
Everybody is in step. Everybody 
adds to everybody else’s gaiety and 
it builds up and up to a peak that 
breaks men apart, in their heads. 
Pure resonance. The same with the 
depression. Ever hear one of those 
records with nothing but laughter 
on them. Why’d you laugh? You 
couldn’t help it. The laughter 
picked you up and carried you along. 
Or did you ever see people crying 
and you didn’t know the reason and 


Why does it 
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Same 


you felt your eyes sting? 
deal.” 
“What’s the answer, Joe?” 


“Is there any? Is there any an- 
swer at all? We had the best ships 
and the best planes and the best 
bombs and the biggest guns. But 
we're laughing ourselves out of 
them.” 

He stood up abruptly, grabbed 
his jacket off the hook and went out 
onto the long porch of the camp. 
overlooking the dark lake. Porch 
and lake that were a part of his child- 
hood, and now a part of his defeat. 

There was only a faint trace of 
irony left in him. He grieved for 
his nation and he felt the helpless 
stir of anger at this thing which had 
been so skillfully done, so carefully 
done, so adequately done. 

She came out and stood beside 
him and he put his arm around her 
waist. ~ 

“Don’t leave me, Joe,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Not for a minute.” 

His voice hoarse, he took the mas- 
sive seal ring off his finger, slipped 
it over hers, saying, “With this ring 
I thee wed. Fugitives get cheated 
out of the pageantry, angel.” 

She shivered against the night, 
said: “Dandy proposal. I’m wear- 
ing the ring before I can open my 
mouth to say no.” 


“Then give it back.” 


- “A valuable ring like this! Don't 
be silly.” 
He laughed softly. She moved 


away from him. Her face was pale 
against the darkness. “Please don’t 
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laugh, Joe. Ever. I never want to 
hear laughter again.” 

Her hands were like ice and her 
lips were tender flame. 


VII. 


FOURTH BULLETIN OF THE PRO- 
VISIONAL GOVERNMENT, NOV. 
12: “Remnants of the 11th and 14th Army 
Corps, fighting without air cover, today 
bent the left prong of the pincer move- 
ment of the two enemy columns converg- 
ing on the provisional capital at Herkimer, 
Idaho. In spite of determined resistance, 
eventual capture of the provisional capital 
seems imminent. All troops and irregu- 
lars isolated by enemy columns will en- 
deavor to make their way through enemy 
lines to bolster our position. Live off the 
land. Conserve ammunition. Make each 
shot mean the death of an invader. All 
troops and irregulars who did not undergo 
adjustment under the auspices of the in- 
vader’s Trojan Horse, miscalled Happi- 
ness, Incorporated, will be careful to stay 
away from the cities. All commanders 
will discover which men under their com- 
mand have been ‘adjusted’ and will mark 
these men unfit for further duty.” 


PAMPHLET AIR-DROPPED BY 
BOMBERS OF THE INVADER EX- 
PEDITIONARY FORCES: “Ameri- 
cans! Lay down your arms. Further 
resistance is useless. Your active army is 
outnumbered five to one and virtually 
without equipment. You have lost tHe 
war. Help to make the peace as easy on 
you as possible. For each day of con- 
tinued resistance your eventual food ra- 
tion will be cut a certain percentage. Lay 
down your arms!” 


“Drop it!” Joe Morgan snapped. 
He held the rifle leveled. The two 
men in ragged field uniform, sway- 
ing with weariness dropped their 
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weapons, a carbine and a submachine 
gun. They were dirty and unshaven 
and one of them had a bandage, 
dark-stained with blood across his 
left hand. 

“Move over to the side!” he or- 
dered. The men obeyed meekly, 
Alice went down the steps and 
picked up the weapons, staying well 
out of the line of fire. 

“Who are you?” Joe demanded, 

The older of the two said, deep 
weariness in his voice : “Baker Com- 
pany, Five oh eight battalion, 
Eighty-third.” Then he added, with 
a note of ironic humor, “I think 
maybe Harry and me are the whole 
company.” 

“You've given up, eh? You're 
looking for a hole to hide in.” 

The younger one took two heavy 
steps toward the porch. He said: 
“Put down that pop-gun, junior, and 
we'll talk this over. I don’t like what 
you said.” 

“Shut up, Harry,’ the older one 
said. “Mister, yesterday we picked 
us a nice spot and kept our heads 
down until they come.along with a 
high-speed motor convoy. They 
were too close together. We killed 
the driver in the lead truck and piled 
up the convoy. We sprayed ’em 
real nice and got away up the hill. 
As long as we got a few rounds we're 
not through.” 

Joe grinned. “Then welcome to 
the Morgan Irregulars. Come on in. 
We’ve got food and hot water and 
some bandages for that hand. How 
close do you guess they are?” 


“Fifteen miles, maybe. But 
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they’re not headed this way. They’re 
using the main road as a supply line, 
I think.” 

The men came up on the porch. 
Joe stood his rifle beside the door. 
The older man said: ““What makes 
you think we won’t bust you one and 
take your food and take over your 
nest, mister?” 

“Because,” Joe said, “you have a 
hunch that maybe I can help you be 
a little more effective. You don’t 
know what I got up my sleeve. And 
besides, you’re not the first guys to 
get here, you know. If you’d made 
a move toward that rifle, you would 
have caught a surprise from the 
brush out there.” He turned and 
said, “O.K., guys. These two will 
do.” 

By twos and threes about fifteen 
well-armed men sauntered out of the 
brush. 


America in turmoil. Not a man 
but who, at some time in his life, had 
speculated on how the country would 
behave under the iron heel of an in- 
vader. Had the softness of life in 
this big lush country destroyed the 
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hidden focus of resistance? Where 
was the heart of the country? 

Gaunt and bearded men, with 
nothing left but fury, rushed the 
armored columns with home-made 


bombs of rags and gasoline. The 
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jacketed bullets smashed them down 
bnt always a few got close enough 
to throw the bomb and die. And 
black greasy smoke wound up into 
the fall sky and the blackened hull of 
a vehicle was towed off onto the 
shoulder, sentinel of death, monu- 
ment to valor. 

In the night an absurdly young 
man wormed on his belly behind the 
hangars, killed the guard with a 
knife, crawled into the cockpit of the 
jet fighter, ripped off into the pink 
dawn. They elimbed after him. He 
went around in a screaming arc, lev- 
eled out twenty feet above the 
ground, and smashed himself and the 
alien ship into whining fragments— 
but ‘he took with him six of the enor- 
mous bombers. 


A destroyer, the last of the fuel al- 
most gone, cut all lights, drifted like 
a wraith through the night, drifted 
with the tide into a vast harbor 
where the enormous supplies of inva- 
sion were being unloaded under the 
floodlights. 

Erupting with all weapons, with 
the boiling wake of torpedoes, the 
can fought and smashed its way 
down the line of freighters, drifting 
at last, a flaming ruin into one last 
supply ship, blanketing it in the sui- 
cide flame. 

In the Sangre de Cristo Mountain- 
tains three full divisions hide, and at 
night the patrols in strength smash 
invader communications, blow up 
ammunition dumps. When the 
bombers sail out at dawn to punish 
such insolence, nothing can be seen 
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but the raw red rock of the moun- 
tains. 

The Invader, taunted and stung 
from every side, lashes in fury, de- 
stroying without cause, forsaking all 
plans of gentle administration to rule 
by flame and by the firing squad and 
with machine guns aimed down the 
deserted streets of the silent towns, 

The common denominator is fury, 
and the pain of loss. But thirty-five 
millions, the city dwellers, are yet 
hostage to the new weapon of emo- 
tional resonance, and as the long 
days go by, the empty and hopeless 
days, once again within them builds 
up the cretin joy, the mechanical 
gaiety, the vacuous death-dance, 
threatening to explode once more 
into crazy violence. 

Thirty-five millions, tied, one to 
another, by a life-rhythm so carefully 
adjusted as to be the final indignity 
meted out to the human spirit. 

They have not left their cities and 
neither the attacks of the Invader nor 
the destructive joy of the adjusted 
has served to destroy those cities. 

The Invader, wise in the ways of 
his own weapon, evacuates his troops 
from the afflicted cities during the 
week before the emotional peak is 
reached. 


Joe Morgan, grown to new stature 
during this time of trial, has care- 
fully husbanded his strength, has 
made no move so flagrant as to cause 
a punitive column to be sent to the 
small lake. He has sent his men on 
recruiting missions and his force has 
grown to over two hundred. 
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Seventy miles away is a small city 
where, before the invasion, there was 
a splendid medical center. A spy re- 
turns and reports-to Joseph Morgan 
that the doctors from the medical 
center have been impressed into the 
medical service of the Invader, that 
they work in the original medical 
center, now filled with Invader 
troops. 

Joe Morgan remembers a feature 
story he once wrote—on a certain Dr. 
Horace Montclair. 

Five days before the adjusted were 
to reach their emotional peak, their 
five-day orgy, Joe Morgan, leading a 
picked group of ten men, crouched 
in the back of a big truck while an- 
other of his men, dressed in a cap- 
tured uniform, drove the truck up to 
the gate of the medical center. 

The gate guard sauntered over to 
the cab window, reached a hand up 
for the transportation pass. The en- 
trenching tool smashed the guard’s 
throat and he dropped without a 
sound. The truck rolled up to the 
main building and Joe led the ten 
men inside. 

In the stone corridor the weapons 
made a sound like a massive ham- 
mering on thick metal. 

But four men backed with Joe out 
the door to the waiting truck. One 
of them was Dr. Montclair. 

The dead guard had been found. 
Whistles shrilled near the gate. Joe, 
at the wheel, raced the truck motor, 
smashed the slowly closing gates, 
rode down the men who stood in his 


path. 
He took the road west out of town, 
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as planned, pursuit in swifter ve- 
hicles shrilling behind them. 

At the appointed place he stopped 
the truck. The five of them ran 
awkwardly across the field, dropped 
into a shallow ditch. The pursuit 
screamed to a stop by the abandoned 
truck. A patrol spread out, ad- 
vanced slowly across the field. 

At the proper moment Joe 
shouted. The rest of his command, 
the full two hundred, opened up with 
a curtain of fire. Two men of the 
patrol turned, tried to race back, and 
they, too, were smashed down by the 
aimed fire. 

In the black night they circled the 
town, headed back across country to 
the quiet lake. The return trip took 
three days. 


' The windows of the cabin were 
carefully sealed. Joe Morgan sat at 
the table facing Dr. Montclair. They 
were alone, except for Alice who sat 
back in the shadows. She, like Joe 
Morgan, had acquired a new 
strength, a new resolution, born both 
of anger and despair and the shared 
weight of command. 

“It was daring, my friend,” the 


‘doctor said. He was a small man 


with too large a head, too frail a 
body, looking oddly like an aging, 
clever child. 

“It was something we had to do,” 
Joe said, “or go nuts sitting here 
waiting for company.” 

“T didn’t care for you, Mr. Mor- 
gan, when you interviewed me. I 
thought you lacked integrity of any 
sort.” 
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Joe grinned, “And now I’ve got 
some ?” 

“Maybe that wryness which is an 
essential part of you is what all men 
need in these times. But we are get- 
ting too philosophical, my friend. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Doc, you’ve studied this Trojan 
Horse of theirs, where the people de- 
feat themselves. What’s the an- 
swer ?” 

“Just like that? The answer?” 
Dr. Montclair snapped his fingers. 
“Out of the air? Answers have to 
be tested. I have suppositions only.” 

“There isn’t much time to set up 
a lab to do the testing. Just pick 
your best supposition and we'll work 
on it.” 

Dr. Montclair rubbed his sharp 
chin, stared at the table top. “Obvi- 
ously one of the basic qualities of the 
disease, and we will call it that, is 
the progressive infectiousness of it. 
The peaks are intensified by the 
proximity of the other victims. Thus 
one possible answer is isolation. But 
the infected must be thinned out to 
such: an extent that they do not, in 
turn, infect their neighbors, eh?” 

“Oh, sure. Thirty-something mil- 
lion people, so we isolate them.” 

“Do not be sarcastic, Mr. Morgan. 
Another thought is whether, if a man 
were drugged heavily enough, it 
would delay his cycle so that his peak 
would come at a different time, thus 
destroying the synchronization which 
appears to be the cause of reso- 
_ nance.” 

“Look, Doc, those suppositions 
are interesting, but we have a little 
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war on our hands. I’ve been won- 
dering how we can turn their Tro- 
jan Horse against them. A horse 
on them, you might say.” 

“They have withdrawn from the 
focal points of infection, my boy, 
They are unwilling to risk infection 
of their troops.” 

“How many men would you say 
they have inside our borders ?” 

“T can make a guess through hay- 
ing seen consolidated medical re- 
ports. Forty divisions, I believe, 
With service troops you could esti- 
mate the total strength at one anda 
quarter millions.” 

Joe Morgan whistled softly. 

He said: “In two days the peak of 
hysteria hits again. The cities will 
be like . . . like something never seen 
before on earth. How does the In- 
vader plan to handle it after all re- 
sistance has stopped ?” 

Montclair spread his hands, 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Do they 
care? Left alone the thirty-some- 
thing millions will at least tear them- 
selves apart. The human mind can- 
not stand that constant pattern. Sui- 
cide, laughing murder. They will 
cease to be a problem and then the 
empty cities can be occupied safely.” 

“There’s nothing we can do in time 
for the next big binge?” 

“Nothing,” Montclair said sadly. 

“Then we've got roughly thirty- 
two days to dream up a plan and put 
it in operation. What’ve we got? 
A few hundred men, ample supplies, 
a hidden base and some expert tech- 
nical knowledge. We're not too bad 
off, Doc. Not too bad off at all.” 
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VIII. 


STATUS SUMMARY, RADIO RE- 
PORT BY COMMANDING GEN- 
ERAL, EXPEDITIONARY FORCES: 
Resistance continued to stiffen up until 
ten days ago. Then, when the peak of 
hysteria was reached, the cities ceased to 
operate as supply bases for guerrilla 
forces. Death in the cities was high, our 
forces having withdrawn to safe positions 
to avoid contagion. The breathing space 
was used to track down and eliminate hun- 
dreds of irregular groups engaging in pun- 
ishing ambushing tactics. Our lines were 
consolidated. Resistance by organized and 
uninfected detachments of the enemy army 
continues high, but their position is, of 
course, hopeless. With amazing ingenuity 
they have constructed certain airfields 
which our bombers have, as yet, been un- 
able to locate. But it is merely a question 
of time. It is regretted that so many of 
the naval vessels of the enemy were per- 
mitted to escape the surprise attacks, as 
they are definitely hampering supply. 


REPORT BY COMMANDING GEN- 
ERAL, ARMIES OF DENFENSE, TO 
THE PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT: 
Supply and manpower is no longer ade- 
quate to permit the utilization of standard 
military tactics. All our forces are now 
concentrated in mountainous regions in 
positions which cannot be overrun except 
by Invader infantry. All labor battalions 
are now engaged in the construction of 
defensive points. All future offensive ac- 
tion will be limited to patrols. It is thus 
recommended that the production facilities 
now housed in the natural caves be utilized 
entirely for small arms ammunition, mor- 
tar projectiles, pack howitzer ammunition. 
Strategy will be to make any penetration 
of our lines too expensive to be under- 
taken. The critical factor is, as pre- 
viously stated, food supply. 


EXCERPT FROM STENOGRAPHIC 
RECORD, MEETING OF PRO- 
VISIONAL CABINET CALLED BY 
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PRESIDENT TO HEAR PROPOSAL 
OF GUERRILLA LEADER: 


President: I wish to explain, gentlemen, 
that Joseph Morgan, with four 
of his men parachuted behind 
our lines from an aircraft 
stolen, at great cost to his or- 
ganization, from the Invader 
airfield twenty miles west of 
Daylon. Two of his men were 
shot by our troops as they 
landed. 

We had no way to identify our- 
selves. 

Do you have any way to iden- 
tify yourself now? Some of our 
people have been willing to turn 
traitor for the sake of their 
future safety. 

Don't you think I could have 
picked an easier way? 
President : Gentlemen, please! Joseph Mor- 
gan has been thoroughly inter- 
rogated by our experts and 
they are satisfied. Mr. Morgan 
has been in conference at his 
base with a Dr. Montclair, an 
endocrinologist of international 
reputation. He brings us a 
proposal which I, at first, re- 
fused to countenance. Its cost 
is enormous. But it may end 
this stalemate. I ask you to lis- 
ten to him. I could not make 
this decision by myself. I have 
not the courage. 

This is not a stalemate. This is 
slow defeat. I will favor any 
plan, no matter how costly, 
which will give us a shred of 
hope. 

I'll outline the plan and then 
give you Montclair’s reasoning. 


Morgan: 


War: 


Morgan: 


Finance: 


Morgan: 


Winter war. December has blank- 
eted the east with a thin wet curtain 
of snow. Winter is hard on the ir- 
regulars, but works no hardship on 
the troops of the Invader. The vast 
food stocks of the nation are his, as 
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are the warm barracks, the heated 
vehicles, the splendid medical care. 

A guerrilla with a shattered ankle 
dies miserably in the cold brush, near 
the blasted fragments of the house in 
which he took shelter. 

The cities are thinned of people. 
For the first time it is noticeable. 
The last emotional debauch took five 


millions. Now there are thirty mil- 
lions left, They have a breathing 
spell. 


Invader troops are given leave in 
the cities. They go armed. They 
sample the wines, flirt with the 
women and sing their barbaric songs 
and gawp at the huge trenches which 
were dug to bury the dead of the 
cities. 

Once again there is light and heat 
in the cities. The winter is cruel, 
but there is heat. And there is food- 
stuffs in the markets, though not 
enough. Not nearly enough. 

Were it warm summer, possibly 
the adjusted would leave their cities, 
would go into the countryside to be 
away from the places of horror. In 
the south and in California they try 
to leave, are roughly herded back by 
the Invader who seems to say, “Stay 
in the traps I have prepared for you 
and die there.” 

This is a policy decreed by a man 
named Lewsto who, high in the coun- 
cils of the Invader, walks with pigeon 
tread and squared shoulders, the new 
and highest medal of his country 
shining on the left breast of the drab 
uniform. 

Cyclical nightmare. The slow up- 
ward climb toward crescendo has be- 
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gun once again, and no man looks 
squarely into the face of his neigh. 
bor, knowing that he will see there 
some of the fear and horror that has 
coldly touched his heart. And yet, 
each man and woman has a secret 
place which revels in the thought of 
the nightmare to come. It is like an 
addiction to a strange drug. Night- 
mare there must be, and death there 
must be, but with guttural shouts of 
animal joy, with a wild, unheeding 
passion of insane laughter, when con- 
sequences are not considered, nor are 
the customary mores and folkways, 

Each adjusted person in the city 
feels shame in his heart because, 
though he knows that pure night: 
mare lies ahead, nightmare which he 
may not survive, he yet_anticipates 
it with a certain warm and soiled 
sense of expectancy. ’ 

This, then, is the conquered coun- 
try, the proud race, the men who 
know defeat, and yet cling to the 
manner of their defeat, an overripe 
fruit, plucked once each month. 


In a silent cabin Alice sits at the 
rude table and the glow of the lan- 
tern highlights the strong cheek- 
bones, the limpid mouth, and she is 
beautiful indeed. 

Dr. Montclair sits opposite her. 
Quickly he touches her hand. “He 
will make it, Alice. I know he made 
it.” 

“He’s gone. That’s all I know, 
Somebody else could have gone. But 
he had to go.” 

In the brush there is the quick and 
angry spat of a rifle, the answering 
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sound of an automatic weapon, like 
some vast fabric being torn, the fab- 
ric of the night. 

As Montclair takes the weapon 
propped against his chair, she quickly 
blows out the lantern and, together 
in the darkness, they listen. 

Hoarse shouts from the brush, the 
authoritative crump of a mortar, 
alarmingly close, a scarlet blossom 
against which each bare. twig stands 
out with the bland clarity of death. 

“They're coming in from both 
sides,” she whispers. 

The rifle fire fades and slugs grind 
against the cabin walls, throwing 
splinters that whine. 

Montclair is on his belly on the 
porch, Alice behind him in the door- 
way. As they-come running across 
the slope toward the porch, running 
with the heavy thump of men in full 
equipment, Montclair sprays a line of 
fire across them. Many fall, but the 
others rush the porch. She fires 
again and again, seeing Montclair die 
suddenly, firing until the hand slaps 
the rifle away. 

She is thrust into a corner and 
there are six of them in the room, 
seeming to fill the cabin. The lan- 
tern is lit and they look at her and 
talk among themselves and_ she 
knows that she should have saved 
one of the rifle bullets. 

Two of them advance toward her, 
slowly. They spin and snap to at- 
tention as the officer enters. He 
looks at her, snaps something at the 
men. Then, with surprising gentle- 
ness he lifts her to her feet. He 
leads her up through the brush to 
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the waiting vehicle. She turns and 
whimpers in her throat as she sees 
through the black lacework of trees, 
the flower of flame that grows from 
the cabin. 


Every remaining plane is com- 
mitted to the venture. Every last 
one. 

Brave men have managed, some- 
how, to set up the short wave radios 
behind the Invader lines. 


The teams are carefully instructed. 
And there are several teams for each 
portion of the venture, as losses will 
be high. 

At last the word comes. The great 
emotional springs are once again 
winding taut. The word comes. 
“Today the Invader moved all per- 
sonnel out of the cities.” * 


Joe Morgan, burdened with sixty 
pounds of equipment, climbed la- 
boriously into the belly of the trans- 
port. The interior of the aircraft 
was dark. Cigarette ends glowed 
and the men laughed with the cal- 
culated steadiness of men who are 
gambling life itself. 

The officer stood in the doorway 
and said : “Team Eighty-two ?” 

Joe answered, “Eighty-two, Mor- 
gan commanding. All present and 
accounted for.” 

The officer jumped down and the 
big door slammed. The huge cavern 
in the side of the mountain rever- 
berated to the roar of many motors. 
The very air shook and quivered 
with the vibration. Outside the doz- 
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ers were dragging the rocks off the 
runway. 

At last the cave doors were rolled 
back. The first transports rumbled 
awkwardly to the doorway, gaining 
speed, gaining agility, moving out, 
roaring along the runway, lifting off 
into the night. 

Team Eighty-two was airborne 
and Joe, squinting through the side 
window saw the streaked jets of the 
fighter cover. 

The scene was duplicated at other 
hidden fields. 


Ten minutes before interception 


on the basis of radar watch over the 
mountains. 
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Interception came. Invader pure 
suit ships were dark lances in the 
night. Distant flames, like weak 
candles, blossomed briefly and were 
gone in a red line of fire toward the 
sleeping earth. 

The lumbering transport weaved 
heavily through the night, and Joe 
Morgan sat in a cold agony of fear, 

From time to time he glanced at 
the illuminated dial of his watch. At 
last he said loudly, over the motor 
roar :.“‘Fasten static lines.” 

He reached up and snapped his 
own, tugged on it to test it. 

Ten minutes, twelve, fifteen. The 
wing lifted and the transport slipped 
down, down, to where the city lights 
glimmered through the overcast, 
Spiraling down. 

The plane seemed to brake in the 
air as the flaps caught hold, seemed 
to waver on the very edge of insta- 


bility. 
The wind was a shrill blast 
through the open door. “What are 


you doing here, Morgan?” Joe asked 
himself softly. 

He braced his hands against the 
sides of the door, saw the target area 
below. The man behind him hada 
hand on Joe’s shoulder. 

Joe stepped out into the night, 
into the cold, tumbling night, and 
the flatness of the city spun around 
him like a vast wheel. The sharp 
jolt caught him and he swung pendu- 
lum-wise toward the darkened earth, 
swinging under the pale flower of 
silk. 

Then. he was tumbling on the 
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frozen ground of the park of the big 
city, grasping the shroud lines, brac- 
ing his feet, fumbling with the 
buckles. The chute collapsed and he 
stepped clear of the harness, 

“Over here,” he yelled. ~“Over 
here.” 

Roll call. “Peterson, Barnik, 
Stuyvessant, Simlon, Garrit, Reed, 
Walke, Purch, Norris, Humboldt, 
Crues, Riley, Renelli, Post, Charne- 
vak.”’ ’ 

All but one. One was imbedded 
to half his thickness in the frozen 
earth. 

They were in a silent circle 
around him. ; 

He said: “You all know this town 
like the palm of your hand. You 
each have your sectors and your 
instructions. You know the plan 
and you know that it has to work.” 


He was silent for a moment. Then 
he said : “After it goes off, it’s every 
man for himself. We meet back here. 
Good luck.” 


At base headquarters of the In- 
vader, the commanding general lis- 
tened gravely to the report of his 
Air Intelligence. 

After listening, he made his de- 
cision. “Apparently they desire to 
set up, within the cities, focal points 
of resistance. You believe that men 
were airdropped into every one of 
the major cities and most of the 
smaller cities which are infected. It 
is obvious to me that they underesti- 
mate the extent of hysteria. which 
will hit the cities within four days. 
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We will wait until after the hysteria, 
until after the suicide period, and 
then we will go in and eliminate the 
men who were airdropped.” 

The reporting officer saluted, 
turned smartly and left the office. 


Joe Morgan stood in the cold gray 
morning and looked at Daylon. He 
had found and taken over one of the 
many empty rooms in the city. The 
city had suffered greatly. 

He carried a heavy suitcase. As 
he walked down the morning street 
he looked carefully at the houses. 
Whenever he saw an empty one he 
broke in quickly, opened the suitcase, 
took out a small package the size of a 
cigarette package. 

In each house he left the package 
in a different place. But the fa- 
vorite spot was in the cellar, wired 
to the rafters overhead. 

» He saw a few people that he knew. 

They looked blankly at him, smiled 
and went vaguely about their busi- 
ness. : 

The people of Daylon were lean 
and ragged and their eyes were hol- 
low. But they smiled constantly. 

In mid-morning, a smiling police- 
man in a dirty torn uniform asked 
him what he was doing. Joe said: 
“Come in here and I’ll show you.” 
The policeman followed Joe through 
the door Joe had forced. - 

Joe pivoted, hit the man on the 
chin with all his strength, walked 
back out of the house carrying the 
suitcase. 


Carefully he covered the sector he 
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had allotted to himself. Public 
buildings, houses, garages, stores. In 
many places he had to be extremely 
cautious. In stores he hid the pack- 
ages among slow-moving merchan- 
dise. The city went through the mo- 
tions of existence, but on every face 
was the look of expectancy. 

Four days before the explosion 
of emotions, before the laughing orgy 
of death. Three days. Two days. 
The last of the packages has been 
placed. But there are four much 
larger packages to be delivered. 

And these are delivered at night. 

At night he found a stout iron bar, 
used it to pry up the manhole covers. 
The large packages nestled comfort- 
ably against the welter of cables and 
pipes. 

This is the day before the tight 
spring will snap. Already there is 
empty laughter in the streets of the 
city, in the streets of all the vast 
cities. 

The armies of the Invader, well 
removed from the focal points of 
contagious hysteria, clamp severe re- 
strictions on all areas to prevent the 
curious from sneaking off to the 
cities. 


At eleven o’clock on the morning 
of the day before pandemonium will 
reign, the streets of the cities vibrate 
to the massive thump of subterranean 
explosions. Steel manhole covers sail 
up into the air, turning lazily, smash- 
ing pedestrians as they fall. The un- 
derground caverns roar with burning 
gas and then the roaring is gone as 
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the severed water pipes spill the con- 
tents underground. 


All electricity ceases to flow. 


One hundred and seventy-one 
teams won through. Sixteen men to 
a team. Four bombs and one thou- 
sand of the deadly half-ounce pack- 
ages to each man. Ten thousand 
nine hundred and forty-four explo- 
sions in the bowels of the great cities, 
Two million, seven hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand of the deadly 
packages distributed. 

For this is a kind of suicide, ona 
vast and generous scale. 


The packages are closely co-ordi- 
nated. A few sputter prematurely, 
but within a few minutes after the ex- 
plosions, the acid has eaten through 
the lead shields within more than half 
of them. They flame into life, burn- 
ing with a white dazzling flame that 
has an intensity of twenty-four hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit and a dura- 
tion of twenty minutes. All of the 
fading resources of an almost-con- 
quered nation has gone into the 
preparation of these packages of 
death. 

With the water supply crippled, 
there is no possibility of fighting the 
fires. 

Whole streets erupt into flame 
and the melted glass of the windows 
runs across the pavement. 

It is almost too successful. The 
densely populated eastern seaboard 
is one vast pall of smoke drifting in 
the crisp December air. 

Too, many die in the flames. Far 
too many. 
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But from the roaring furnaces of 
the cities nearly thirty millions wind 
like sluggish worms into the coun- 
tryside. - 

They have fear of the flames, fear 
of death, fear of pain—but it is not 
until tomorrow that they will be un- 
able to feel fear. 

And so, with empty idle smiles, 
with vacuous eyes, they move toward 
the vast camps of the Invader. 

The Invader is outnumbered by 
the victims of his satanic adjustment 
-twenty-five to one. _ 

Too late, the danger is seen. 


The camps of the Invader are near 
the cities. 
toads. Machine guns are manned 
and white-lipped men fire prolonged 
bursts into the crowds that move so 
slowly. And at last they are re- 
volted by the slaughter of these who 
smile, even in death, and they re- 
fuse to obey orders. 

The day darkens and in the night 
the cities are vast pyres that redden 
the sky. The cities of America burn 
with a brave flame and the sound of 
the roaring can be heard for many 
miles. The fire is behind them and 
the guns, unmanned by now, are 
ahead of them. 

At dawn the Invader orders the 
armies to retreat away from these 
mad ones, to retreat to the fastness 
of the hills. 


But already the infection is at 
work. Already the spirit of spon- 
taneous hysteria has begun to infect 
the troops of the Invader. 


Massive tanks sit empty while men 
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They straddle the maire 


shout hoarsely and dance in the 
street. The planes are idle, the guns 
unmanned, the officers joining their 
men in a frenzied rapport with the 
victims of disaster. 

Suddenly the spirit grows among 
them that they are celebrating vic- 
tory. Victor and vanquished revel 
until they fall exhausted, sleep, rise 
to bellow with laughter, to stare with 
glazed eyes at the winter sky, howl 
with the voices of wolves. 

It is a party of death, lasting for 
day after day, with all thought of 
food forgotten, and the cities burn 
brightly every night and the winter 
sun ,by day is shrouded with the 
drifting black smoke of utter destruc- 
tion. 


STATUS REPORT, HQ, ARMIES OF 
DEFENSE: At dawn today all columns 
were within striking: distance of all corps 
headquarters of the Invader forces. Scouts 
report utter exhaustion in enemy ranks, 
black depression among individuals, a con- 
stant sound of small-arms fire indicating 
a high incidence of suicide among the In- 
vader troops. All personnel has strict 
instructions about the destruction of 
equipment. The attack will begin at dusk. 


INTERCEPTED RADIO FROM CON- 
VOY COMMANDER: Convoy taking 
reinforcements to our armies attacked at , 
dawn by strong naval force of enemy. 
Some of our ships, manned by enemy, 
were among attacking vessels. Numerous 
troop ships bombed by our own planes, ap- 
parently manned by enemy forces. Loss 
incidence so high that we were forced to 
turn back at ten hundred hours. Request 
immediate air cover if convoy is to pro- 
ceed. 


Joe Morgan held tightly to the 
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trunk of a small tree halfway up the 
slope six miles from Daylon. Even 
at this distance he could feel the in- 
termittent waves of heat against his 
face. 

But five men were left of his 
group. They were scorched, black- 
ened, drugged with weariness. 

“Listen!” he said. 

The six men stood, listening in- 
tently. They heard the rising sound 
of battle, the hammer blows of artil- 
lery, the distant thin crackling of 
small-arms fire. 

The crescendo of battle rose 
sharply, faded, subsided, until they 
could hear nothing. 

“Five bucks says we took them,” 
Joe said. 


IX. 


FIRST NATIONAL PROCLAMA- 
TION: The determined attack to land 
another force on our shores has been 
beaten back with heavy losses to the 
enemy. At the moment our continental 
limits are intact once more. Hourly we 
grow stronger as we manufacture weapons 
to supplement those taken from the In- 
vader armies after the burning of the 
cities. The Invader has been weakened 
by the loss of the cream of his troops, the 
most modern of his equipment. Three of 

, our naval teams are pursuing the shattered 
remnants of the Invader convoys. This 
morning the Invader capital was subjected 
to intensive bombing and his principle port 
was rendered untenable by an underwater 
explosion of an atomic bomb in the main 
ship basin. 


Joe Morgan stood in the barren 


hallway of the temporary building 
which housed the hospital and said, 
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uneasily, to the young doctor: “Ts 
there anything I shouldn’t bring up? 
I mean, she had such a rough time 
that maybe—” 

The young doctor smiled. “A week 
ago I would have restricted the con- 
versation. But that was the day she 
found out that you were safe. A 
powerful medicine, Mr. Morgan.” 

“Can I~” 

“Go right in. 
you.” 

Alice was pale against the pillow, 
and, as she stretched her hands to- 
ward him her eyes filled with tears, 


She’s expecting 


Joe held her close for long min- 
tes, then said: “Tell me about it 

if it'll help. If it won’t help, I’m 
not going to insist.” 

“You know about the camp?” 

“Yes. Montclair’s body was still 
on the charred porch.” 

“A young officer took me in a 
their central head- 
quarters. They had taken one of your 
men, one that was wounded. when 
you took the plane from the field near 
Daylon. They ... they made him 
talk, but he didn’t know enough. 
They thought I would know more.” 

Joe’s fists tightened. 

“Lewsto was there. When they 
were taking me down a long hall I 
met him face to face. He went to 
someone in authority and got per- 
mission to interview me. I didn’t 
want to be... hurt. So I told him 
a few things. Almost right, but 
not quite right. He believed me. 

“The day the fires started he came 
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to the room where I was held. He 
knew I had tricked him. He sent 
the matron out of the room. I had 
stolen the matron’s scissors. I... I 
stabbed him in the side of the throat 
with them. It didn’t kill him quickly 
enough. He shot me as I left the 
room.” 

He stroked her hair back from 
her forehead. She smiled, “Don’t 
look so grim, darling. It’s all right 
now. Honestly. I was in their 
hospital when the people came from 
the city. It was madness. Worse... 
much worse than the time when you 
saved me in Daylon. That seems a 
thousand years ago.” 

“It was a thousand years ago.” 

“We we’re winning now, 
aren’t we?” 

Joe smiled. “We’ve won. That 
is, if it’s possible to win a war.” 

“What will we do now, Joe? 
They'll let me up in a few days.” 

There was a window in the hos- 
pital room. From it he could see 
the distant blackened skyscrapers of 
what had once been a city. 

He said slowly : “They’ve isolated 


all the ‘adjusted’ ones. There’s a 
pitifully small number left, you 
know. The medics are making 


progress on undoing the adjustment, 
on fitting the people back into their 
original, individual pattern. Iso- 
lated, the peaks aren’t as high or the 
depths as low. So that work is going 
well, and now all we have to look 
out for are the fools.” 


“Fools?” she asked. 

He gave her a tired smile. “A 
lot of people want to rebuild the 
cities. They’re stuck in the past. 
The city is an extinct beast, like the 
dodo. We burned beautiful and ir- 
replacable things, but we also burned 
mile after mile of squalid streets and 
dirty slums. 

“No man should live crammed 
into a dark room near his neighbors. 
We have room to expand, and to 
grow. This has to be a nation of 
small towns and villages. In no 
other way could we have got rid of 
those vast, ugly, nerve-jangling 
cities of ours. To regain our strength 
we will have to live closer to the 
land. Our transportation is efficient. 
Factories can be placed among- 
wooded hills.” 

He turned back and looked quickly 
at her as he heard her warm laugh. 

“What cooks, angel?” 

“Oh, Joe,” she said, “and I asked 
you what we would do. There’s a 
lot to be done, isn’t there?” 

“An awful lot.” 


“Would it be all right to have 
just one thing rebuilt? Just one 
place ?” 

He walked back to her and took 
her hand. “Angel, if you mean that 
miserable little cabin, you might be 
interested to know that reconstruc- 
tion starts next week. It’ll be finished 
when you're ready to leave this 
outfit.” 


THE END 
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P-PLUS 


BY PETER PHILLIPS 


You know those “Rabbits, take our Pep Pills and kick the 


wolf in the teeth!” ads? 


Well now if one of those pills 


really worked, what would it do to the world’s economy ... ? 


Illustrated by Orban 


Like that other world-disrupter, 
the atom bomb, P-Plus had small, 
apparently insignificant, theoretical 
beginnings. P. A. Summercot pre- 
supposed a certain type of charge, 
affected a reflex arc electrically, 
worked up to superimposing a new 
engraphic grouping of the neurones 
electronically. 

Then, with prudent foresight or 
lack of consideration—depending on 
the viewpoint—he died after giving 
birth to the idea, and left the baby 
to grow into a ravening monster in 
foster-hands. 

His mild old face was still faintly 
surprised at the result of his first 
completely successful experiment as 
he lay on a bench in his laboratory, 
hands crossed piously on breast. 

In the next room, the inheritors 
of the monster debated the results 
and the implications of a crowded 
ninety minutes, which had begun 
with a full-page advertisement in the 
Long Island Courier, one of the 
few remaining newsprint sheets in 
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an age of televised photostats, 
Simply : 


DO YOU WANT 
PERSONALITY? 

CONTACT P. A. SUMMER. 
COT, IDRIL SOUND. 


A NEW 


Bill Wain, ideas man, for Tele- 
globe, pointed it out to editor Brae 
Mason. 

“Only a genius or a nut would 
try a Barnum and Bailey ad like that 


‘these days,” he said. 


Mason, brash, confident, yéungest 
telepaper editor in the city, said: 
“T’ll settle for the nut. Who is he?” 

Wain told him. Philip Ans- 
truther Summercot, age sevénty- 
some, finest neurologist theoretician 
in the hemisphere, fired from Van- 
couver faculty five months back for 
disagreeing with accepted methods 
of tuition. 

“And now apparently in the patent 
medicine racket. It is,” said Mason 
decisively, “a sob-story for the 
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Saturday Supplement. Tongue-in- 
cheek write-up of the quack clinic 
for turning mice into Napoleons— 
contrast with the doddery old boy 
himself—dig up sorrowing family, 
loving and faithful granddaughter 
—shot of her with arm round his 
bowed shoulders, caption quote ‘I 
believe in granpaw’—sighing head- 
shakes from former colleagues—” 

“He’s unmarried,” Wain inter- 
rupted, tapping pipe dottle on the 
editorial carpet. “And he may be 
sane.” 

“Yak-yak. You been reading old 
magazines?’ Mason drew a yellow- 


leaved pulp from a drawer, began 
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to read advertisements. “Be a man, 
not a mouse .... let me give you a 
dynamic personality . . . do people 


look around when you come into a 
room? ... are you Little-Johnny- 
Sit-In-Corner?. . . learn the secrets 
of Yoga, become a Master of Men 

Personal Magnetism can be 
yours, clip the coupon, no obligation 
. . . why‘not ask HER to dance? 
What holds you back—” 

Wain stuck to his point. It was 
worth looking into from the news 
angle. It might only be Supplement 
stuff, but if it was news and Tee- 
veepress beat them to it, Martin 
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would bite hunks out of his nice new 
desk. 

“If you’d been raised on printer’s 
ink, like me, instead of photographic 
emulsion—” he began. It was an 
old argument. Mason cut it short. 
He had one of his fine, bright ideas. 


“Right. Beat it down there your- 
self. The editor of the Courier 


might let you take a smell at his 
print shop. Strap a two-way on. 
And take that vacuous, unco-ordi- 
nated, helpless, hopeless, beanpole, 
Clement Makeham with you. He’s 
rated our ‘science adviser.’ Let him 
interview Summercot. Crank meets 
nut. You stay on the side lines and 
beam the laughs back here. If I 
laugh enough, it'll make the next 
transmission.” 

“You mean—pillory both of 
them? You’re such a smart boy,” 
said gray-haired Wain with a kind 
of fond bitterness. 

“That’s why I’m behind this desk, 
old-timer,’’ Mason said. 

Wain grimaced, shrugged wide, 
stooped shoulders, and left. 


Split seconds count on telepapers. 

Mason waited half-an-hour for 
Wain to contact him. Five minutes 
at most from the Teleglobe roof 
station to Idril Sound—Wain should 
have been on the air within twenty 
minutes after leaving with Make- 
ham. 

Mason grinned, as always, at the 
thought of Makeham. Six-foot-two 
when he got his nose off the side- 
walk, white-faced, stumble-tongued, 
hopelessly out of place in a telepaper 
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organization. He had been pitch- 
forked into the business by a share- 
owning uncle, who ignored his 
dreams of a return to the peace of 
research. But Makeham was so 
burdened with gratitude for a job 
he didn’t want and hadn’t asked for 
that he couldn’t quit. é 

Thirty-five minutes. Transmis- 
sion due in twenty-five, with auto- 
matic meters ready to register the 
customers’ choice of a paper for 
firming. and issuing after free two- 
second glimpses of front pages. 

Precious seconds to photoset a 
story to catch their eyes and draw 
their nickels. 

And Wain was off the air, out of 
contact—a breech of the rules. 

Mason buzzed the pilot of Wain’s 
copter, waiting outside the Summer- 
cot mansion at Idril Sound, sent him 
into the place with orders to get 
Wain on. ‘ 

And the pilot stayed inside the 
house. 

Mason sent a rum-headed reporter 
named Carlsen, with orders to keep 
his two-way open as he went into 
the Summercot place. 

Carlsen went in, cut contact, and 
stayed in. 

So did his pilot. 

Then Wain came on. “We're 
not bucking you for the fun of it, 
Mason. If you want to know why, 
come on over and join the party. 
This stuff can be tapped too easily 
—deliberately or by a ham.” 

Mason bit air near his hand-mike, 
started bawling questions. The 
click of a cut-off answered him. 
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“They’re all nuts,” he told his 
deputy. “Take over. If I don't 
phone back inside half an hour, tell 
Chief Maxwell that someone’s run- 
ning an unlicensed ha-ha academy 
on his territory and get him to send 
a squad of troopers to bust in.” 


Mason used his personal machine. 
He set the automap controls, leaned 
back, watched the lights of Lower 
Manhattan slide past beneath. He 
didn’t appreciate the view. 

“Once upon a time,” his lips mur- 
mured softly, “there was a rabbit- 
who - took -a- pep- pill-and - socked-a- 
wolf. Even Hottentots have a 
version. Cave children were soothed 
to sleep by a monosyllabic rendering. 
The idea’s quite passé. Worn-out.” 

Brae Mason sat up. He said 
aloud: “And what is my subcon- 


scious prattling about?” He mused, 
puzzled. 
Premonition, perhaps. A quirk 


of unease,*anticipation of impotence, 
precognition that skipped the cervi- 
cal cortex and commented on knowl- 
edge yet to be gained, a fear yet to 
be experienced. 

Fear of what? Diminution of 
self-assurance? Too passive. This 
was an active detraction, a whisper- 
ing threat to the ego, resisted before 
it was met. Fine confused feedin’ 
—like the Scots haggis—fine con- 
fused thinking. You're still the 
youngest, smartest, telepaper editor 
in New York. 

Then why are you taking off 
personally after errant reporters in- 
stead of striking names off the pay- 
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roll and sitting back at your news 
desk to view test-transmissions of 
the new edition, giving smart lordly, 
last-minute instructions ? 

Why— 

Mason swore. He quit thinking. 
Darkness had settled over the Sound. 
The pale wash of the waters showed 
the rock-serrated coastline. The 
back-glow of a far air beacon 
showed little detail of the terrain. 

The automap signal buzzed faintly 
as the vanes feathered and gently 
lowered the copter towards the 
sprawling bulk of a house. 

Mason took over, glanced down. 
He saw the tubby shapes of two 
Teleglobe copters on the rear lawn. 
Automobile headlights showed a 
crowd clustered round the gates 
fronting the main road. He put 
his machine down gently alongside 
the others. 

There were no lights in the win- 
dows fronting the terrace, but a 
dim figure awaited him at the top of 
the steps. 

“You are expected, sir. This way, 
sir.” 

He followed the manservant 
through open French windows into 
a dark room, out into a corridor. 
“Cutting down on light bills ?” 

“Sorry, sir, but it is not desired 
that the people out front should gain 
the impression of any great activity.” 

“Scared of gatecrashers ?” 

“Something of the kind, sir, I 
understand.” 

A Jeeves, and a house this size, 
Mason thought; Suimmercot must 
be well-heeled for a professor. 
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The servant opened a door. 
Mason felt the quirk of unease 
again, double. There was that time 
in the small-town school when the 
principal had asked to see him, 
and he hadn’t known what it might 
be about—the ammonia in the ink- 
wells? The busted window in the 
cycle-shed? That fool girl With the 
pigtails who'd cried? MHadn’t he 
felt the same way then, standing 
outside the door of the principal’s 
room? 

Don’t be crazy— . 

Mason thrust hands savagely in 
pants pockets, walked into the room. 
It was dimly lit by a single table 
lamp. The windows were heavily 
curtained. 


Wain and his pilot were together 
in a double siteasy. Carlsen lounged 
slackly on an old-fashioned daven- 
port near the windows. His pilot 
-was in a stiff chair against, and 
blocking, a door in the left-hand 
wall. 

There was only one man standing. 
Mason looked at him, did a double- 
take. And then he knew what his 
forward-perceiving subconscious 
had been warning him against. 

Six-foot two, pale-faced, thin- 
limbed, but with an ease of bearing, 
of overweening assurance, of in- 
cisive presence that emanated from 
him almost as a visible aura. 

Makeham. The ineffectual bean- 
pole. The stuttering jerk. 

The jerk said: “I’m glad you 
came, Mason, instead of sending 
more stooges—with apologies to 
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Carlsen.” Cool, unstuttering voice, 
with a wealth of innate confidence— 
Mason shook himself out of a 
slight inertia. He took his hands 
from his pockets, wondered for a 
crazy second what to do with them, 
then pulled out a pack of cigarettes 
and busied himself with a lighter. 

At least, he hadn’t been able to do 
that with the principal— 

“TI don’t know what goes on, but 
I have an idea what comes off— 
certain names 6n Teleglobe’s pay- 
roll. The explanation had better be 
good.” 

Perhaps that was inept, he 
thought. Perhaps a laugh would 
have been a better method of self- 
assertion. Though why he should 
feel the need— 

Wain said lazily through smoke 
from his ancient pipe: ‘““That’s what 
we're all looking for, Brae ‘Mason 
—explanations. And a solution.” 

“T’ll handle it,” said the trans- 
formed Makeham. He ‘crooked a 
finger at Mason, went over to the 
windows, drew the heavy curtains 
aside. 

Assert yourself now, Mason told 
himself. Assert yourself now—or 
forever have a hole in your ego. 

Or—maybe best wait a while be- 
fore blowing your top. Get the 
set-up first— 

Mason strolled over, as casually 
as possible. 

Makeham pointed. Mason saw 
the questing, bobbing faces of the 
crowd on the road. And they saw 
the light from the window. 

Through the thick glass, he heard 
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shouts. He made out a few: 
“What’s the big idea?’ “Who's 
that at the window?” “Is that 


“ee 
. 


Summercot ?” . . some kind of 


gag.” 

Several were waving copies of a 
newssheet which he guessed to be 
the Long Island Courier, the one 
that had printed the Summercot ad- 
vertisement. 

Makeham let the curtains swing 
back. 

“Wain,” he said, “described it as 
a Barnum and Bailey advertisement. 
You can see that sort of thing still 
has pulling power even in these days 
of copywriting by psychologists and 
semanticists. At present those hun- 
dred or so out there are just a little 
curious and maybe irritated at hav- 
ing the gates closed on them. If 
they knew what had just happened 
in here, those gates wouldn’t hold 
them. 

“You don’t get it? I can’t blame 
you. Even with my new clarity of 
mind and nervous co-ordination I 
find it difficult fully to correlate the 
implications.” 

It was almost a relief to realize 
and fulfill the precognition. “So 
the rabbit did take the pep pill and 
did sock the wolf, eh?” said Mason. 
He went on quickly: “Lt’s a good 
story. The oldest story in the world 
come true.” He appraised the up- 
right Makeham. “Why sit on it? 
Why are you all sitting around as if 
this was a wake?” 

“In a sense—it is. Take a look 
through that door.” 
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Mason did so. He knew what to 
expect. He felt that he’d known 
an hour ago what to expect. The 
body had been laid out on the labora- 
tory bench, face peaceful but faintly 
surprised. 

“Heart failure,” Makeham said, 
“just as he completed his first suc- 
cessful experiment on his first per- 
fect subject. Me. When we arrived, 
he said he needn’t look further for a 
better victim of all the social neu- 
roses. 

“With the out-of-this world di- 
rectness and dispassion of a good 
research man, he'd framed the ad 
to draw a selection of neurotics so 
that he vould take his pick, instead 
of looking privately. He shooed 
away the discards, had the gates 
locked. 

“He explained the principles of 
the treatment to me and got to work. 
It took ten minutes. 

“It’s not wise to get overexcited 
with coronary thrombosis. He did.” 

“Has the hospital been  in- 
formed ?” 


“No. On my orders.” 
Mason sneered. “Your orders 
too that Teleglobe wasn’t in- 


formed?” He blanked his mind to 
everything save the urgeat necessity 
to reassert himself. “Getting a little 
oversize for your boots, aren’t you, 
Makeham ?” 

He strolled over to a discarded 
transmitter, began dialing. He saw 
that Wain was regarding him with 
wry amusement. 

Makeham said: “Put that down, 
and listen.” 
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It was not a hypnotic compulsion. 
The magnet doesn’t hypnotize the 
steel. The steel merely obeys lines 
of force through the path of least 
resistance. It would be much easier 
to put the transmitter down than to 
go on dialing— 

Mason’fought. Through closed 
teeth, he said: “Give me one reason 
—quick.” 

Their eyes met. Mason looked 
away first. If that was his ego in 
his stomach, something was jumping 
on it with both feet. 

Makeham smiled. “That’s one 
reason. Personality is a strange 
thing. Its effects are felt, but can 
its cause be defined? Does it lie in 
the brain? Hardly, or we wouldn’t 
have comparative morons ruling in- 
telligent men. In physical presence? 
That would let out a five-foot runt 
like Napoleon. Health? Some of 
the world’s greatest personalities 
have been virtual or actual cripples. 

“You’ve seen __ badly-trained 
speakers dominate an audience, and 
good speakers lose them. You've 
seen women marry a Caliban in 
preference to an Apollo.” 

Makeham waved a hand towards 
the room in which Dr. Philip Ans- 
truther Summercot lay deaf to the 
first howls of his monstrous baby, 
the Engramat. 

“In there,” Makeham - said, 
“there’s something bigger and more 
potentially dangerous than the atom 
bomb. Something that people seek 
for and pine after all their lives, in 
some degree, consciously or not. 
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“Millions go to the stereos to sub. 
merge themselves in the stronger 
personalities of the heroes and hero- 
ines, to live dreams of aggrandize- 
ment. Millions of suckers fell for 
those old ads that offered to make 
them into new men. 

“Very few people are completely 
satisfied with themselves, with char- 
acters sufficiently well integrated to 
resist the suggestion of aggrandize- 
ment. 

“You spoke of the rabbit taking 
the pep pill and socking the wolf. 
What happens when millions of 
rabbits hear that such a ‘pill’ exists? 
That the dream of centuries, the 
theme of a thousand stories, satires 
and folk-yarns, has become a fact? 
The little man who dopes up and 
slugs his domineering boss—the hen- 
peck who pecks right back—the 
worm that turns—and all the vari- 
ants. 

“In there,” Makeham concluded, 
“lies the world’s most _ valuable 
commodity, next to food. And I 
don’t want to get killed in the rush 
for it. 

‘“So—sit down and listen.” 

Mason’s punctured ego gave a 
final wriggle. He sighed. 

He said: “You have ten minutes 
before a squad of State troopers 
busts in here.” 

Makeham said: “Time enough, 
I’ve figured a solution.” 


News agency item: 

“ ... Dr. Summercot’s will, un- 
changed since his resignation from 
the Vancouver faculty, leaves his 
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entire estate, estimated at half-a- 
million dollars, to the University ; 
with the exception of certain experi- 
mental apparatus verbally _ be- 
queathed shortly before his death 
to Mr. Clement Makeham, in the 
presence of several witnesses, in- 
cluding the editor of a New York 
telepaper. 

“The apparatus in question is be- 
lieved to be connected with the 
‘hoax’ advertisement which appeared 
in the Long Island Courier. 

“Mr. Makeham said last night: 
‘It is the product of a brilliant mind 
which latterly became obsessed with 
the idea of changing the makeup of 
human personality by electronically 
reducing the resistance offered at the 
synaptial junctions to the spread of 
activation of behavior patterns, thus 
more closely integrating the person- 
ality and realizing potentialities 
previously confined to cerebral proc- 
esses. New engrams are superim- 
posed, so to speak, and the course 
of formation of others is eased. Dr. 
Summercot realized at the last that 
his theories were based on a false 
premise and were scientifically un- 
sound. Consequently the machine 
possesses only sentimental and curi- 
osity value.’ ” 


“That,” said Makeham, “disposes 
of that. All those present”—he in- 
dicated Mason, Bill Wain, Carlsen 
and the two Teleglobe pilots, seated 
in Mason’s office—“having perjured 
themselves nobly to the Probate 
Office at my request will now feel 
equally obliged, no doubt, to become 
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directors of the Engramat Corpo- 
ration.” 

Mason said: “And if not?” 

“Perjury in the matter of a will— 
including our statements to the Uni- 
versity trustees—carries a two-year 
sentence,” Makeham said calmly, 
pushing aside the ’stat of the news 
item to make room for, his feet on 
the side of Mason’s desk. 

“And my job here ?” 

“You may keep it. I shan’t call 
on you to be active. You can com- 
bine the two quite easily.” 

“Thanks a lot,” said Mason bit- 
terly. “Meantime Alice wants to 
wake up. You can all collect sal- 
aries in lieu from the cashier and 
get out of my office and out of this 
building.” 

Gray-haired Bill Wain, last out, 
chuckled as he looked back at Mason. 

“T’ve been around,” he said, “but 
in my full and sinful life, it’s the 
first time I’ve ever seen a guy beef 
about being made a millionaire.” 

“There is,” said Mason shortly, 
“a fable about the nondistensibility 
of frog-skin.” 

Frowning, he watched the broad- 
shouldered ex-ideas man close the 
door. 

3ill Wain, he’d have guessed, 
would be the last man to fall in with 
the wacky ideas of the transformed 
Makeham. Somehow it was difficult 
even to think quite straight after a 
concentrated dose of Makeham. 
But dour, pipe-smoking, hard- 
headed, big-hearted Wain, whose life 
had been built around newspapers 
and telepapers, surely wouldn’t walk 
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out without a better reason than the 
mere beckoning of Makeham—or 
even the beckoning of dollars. 
He jumped up, strode to the door, 
shouted : “Bill!” 
Wain turned. 
meet him, explained his doubts. 


Mason went to 


Wain’s level, gray eyes were 
merry. “First time you ever ran 
after anyone, Brae. Can’t under- 
stand anyone leaving the newspaper 
game, eh? Don’t worry kid. I’ll be 
back. Just taking a holiday—and I 
need the dough.” 

“You’ve taught me a lot, Bill,” 
Mason said awkwardly, “somehow 
I hated to think—” 

Wain shook his head. “You let 
Makeham shake you more than you 
know. Save the sentiment. You’ve 
got an edition to put to bed. Keep 
tough.” He held out a hand. Mason 
took it. 

“Just a holiday ?” 

“Sure. Then I'll be needing a 
job back—even if I am a million- 
aire.” 


The directors of the new.corpora- 
tion had met in Mason’s office before 
noon. Before three p.m., Clement 
Makeham, with a forcefulness and a 
delirious glibness of tongue that 
were a delight to watch and hear, 
had talked a building supervisor into 
letting them an expensive office 
suite—without an advance or refer- 
ences. 

“The problem,” said Wain, who’d 
been an ad-man at one time, “is to 
sell a product without advertising 
it.” 
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The crated Engramat sat in one 
corner of, the largest room. Make- 
ham presided over a central desk, 
Ex-reporter Carlsen, lovingly tilting 
a bottle of Bacardi that he described 
as “director’s expenses” added: 


“And sell to the right people, too.” 


“Corn,” Makeham said suddenly, 
“Ripe, rich, fresh off the cob. The 
corniest ad that our combined genius 
can produce, the sort of hoary blah 
that only an inhibited, introverted, 
repressed, ineffectual, day-dreaming 
drip like. . . like—” 

“Like you were two days ago?” 

“All right—like I was—would 
bother to read once. The sort that 
only a poverty-stricken out-of-town 
newsprint sheet would accept. Per- 
sonal recommendations can do the 
rest. Draft it, Wain.” 

Wain busied himself with a pencil, 
lubricated by iced beer. Smeeton and 
Wrass, the ex-copter pilots, resumed 
a game of crap against the side of 
the desk. Makeham celebrated 
mightily. Carlsen gargled in dreamy 
bliss. - 

Wain sat back. “Listen? This 
should do it: ‘What’s your boss got 
that YOU haven’t? PERSON- 
ALITY, that force latent in all men 
that only a few learn to use. The 
SECRET of the AGES has been 
REVEALED at last! We can give 
YOU a DYNAMIC PERSON- 
ALITY, ability to SWAY MEN to 
your WILL. We can give you the 
DRIVE of a NAPOLEON, the 
PEP of a ROCKEFELLER, the 
IT of a STEREO STAR, the 
MAGNETISM of a GREAT 
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ORATOR! Afraid to ask for a 
RAISE? Take our TREAT- 
MENT and SOON the boss will be 
asking YOU for one! DAZZLE 
EVERYONE with your WIT. Be 
a LEADER, not a LOUSE. The 
BIGGEST MEN and the PRETTI- 
EST WOMEN will seek YOUR 
advice, YOUR company, YOUR 
friendship! WHAT A MAN you'll 
be! TREATMENT given ONLY 
IN PERSON. NO PILLS 
through the POST. WRITE TO- 
DAY for CONFIDENTIAL IN- 
TERVIEW.’” 

Grinning silence for a_ while. 
Then—‘“Feller,” said Carlsen rever- 
ently, with an appropriate gesture, 
“does that stink!” 


But the real odor of Engramat 
took quite a while to develop. 


April 6 
Shaneville 
N. Y. State 

Engramat Corp., 

Seaton Plaza, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Engramat, ‘ 

I read your ad in the paper what does 
this treatment cost and so on not that Ime 
so interested I wouldunt but it happens I 
pick up a lode near your adres on Thurs- 
days ‘so please fix for a Thursday for me 
around 1500 hours youd better 

Shule Baker 

P.S. I drive a truck. 


“Sit down, Mr. Baker,” soothed 
Makeham. “What’s your trouble?” 
Shule Baker lowered his two 
hundred and ten pounds of brick- 
hard flesh onto the edge of a siteasy, 
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continued to torture his cap with 
fingers like bananas. 

“No trouble.” It sounded like 
a gravel-mixer in low gear. “This 
phony ad. I shoulda known better. 
I gotta mind to bust you one any- 
ways. What’s the gag, uh?” 

“No gag, Mr. Baker. Do you 
want our treatment ?” 

“Maybe I do. Maybe I don’t. 
I ain’t a dope. How do I know it 
does what you say? How long does 
it take? What’s it cost?” 

“... typical physical overcompen- 
sation for psychological deficiencies, 
morbid suspicions, aggressiveness, 
fear'of ridicule—’’ Makeham held 
\up a hand for silence—and got it— 
as he scribbled busily. 

He got up. “This will take ten 
minctes or so. Deposit two dollars. 
If you’re not satisfied, the deposit 
will be returned as you leave. If 
you are satisfied, you will sign an 
agreement to pay us two hundred 
dollars within a year—with'‘the pro- 
viso that no legal action will be 
taken against you if you do not. 
You can’t lose. Come this way, 
please.” 

Shule Baker lumbered after 
Makeham, steel following the mag- 
net, mumbling: “I don’t get it. 
What’s this like? Does it hurt? If 
I don’t like it, I'll tear this place 
apart, starting on you.” 

“Through here, Mr. Baker.” 


June 10. 

Shaneville Trucking Co., 
N.Y. State 

(Shule S. Baker, President) 


Engramat Corp, 
Seaton Plaza, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

Inclosed please find a check for five hun. 
dred dollars. This is, as you will observe, 
three hundred dollars more than the im- 
plementation of our Agreement calls for, 
This is little enough recognition of what 
you have done for me. However, I have 
recommended your treatment to others— 
not widely, in accordance with your sug- 
gestion, but only to intimate acquaintances; 
and I am, as you notice, not deputing this 
letter to my secretary but writing it my- 
self— 


Makeham stroked his thin face 
approvingly as he read aloud this 
evidence of the astonishing meta- 
morphosis of Baker. ‘An _ honest 
man,” he commented. “I knew he 
had great possibilities, potentialities.” 

Wain asked : “How about the im- 
proved spelling and the two-dollar 
words?” 

‘“*All tucked away in the subcon- 
scious before. The block disap 
peared at the same time as the in- 
feriority complex. And they learn 
fast, of course.” 

“Of course,’ said Wain, with 
faintly sarcastic emphasis. 


June 11. 
Eph. Duguid 
Advertising Consultant 
Engramat Corp, 
Seaton Plaza, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


.»» Check for one thousand dollars enclosed 


July 2 
T. D. Sillerbee, 
Variety Agent. 
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amat Corp, 
roeat Building, 


Manhattan 


... reminding me of our “Agreement.” 
Do you need a job as a gag-writer? Go 
chase your collective self down Broadway. 
You can’t take it to court, and even if you 
could, you'd get laughed right out of it 


again— 


“Bad material,” Makeham sighed. 
“The nontransmutability of sow’s 
ears and silk purses still holds good.” 


August 6 
General Electronics 
Division, 
Milwaukee 
Engramat Corp, 
New York, London, Paris 


,.. twenty Engramats crated for dis- 
patch to your London premises— 


Henry Pipet banged the door 
assertively behind him, threw his 
hat jauntily but accurately onto a 
peg. 

“Who’s_ that?” 
Pipet. 

“Who d’you think it is—the ice- 
man?” 

Bella waddled into the hallway, 
mouth agape, regarded her husband 
with amazement. A trace of gravy 
adhered to her lower lip. 

“What do you mean by banging 
the door and shouting at me like 
that? You're late. Your dinner’s 
cold. I believe you’ve been drink- 
ing.” 

She advanced to smell the evi- 
dence. 


screeched Bella 
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my business. 


“T haven’t. But if I had, that’s” 
And take your fat. 
face away.” 

“W-what? You crazy? You 
dare to talk to me like that, you 
little pipsqueak, and I’ll—”’ She 
wheezed for breath. 

“You'll what?” sneered the ex- 
henpeck. “I'll tell you what—you 
can get into the kitchen and rustle 
me a good hot meal. And don’t 
nibble while you’re at it. You eat 
too much.” 

Within a few short dazed mo- 
ments, in which Bella had a hundred 
thoughts which suddenly, curiously, 
she was unable to express, the steel 
obeyed the magnet. 

She went to the kitchen. 


“... Never laughed so much since 
Aunt Jenny died. I’ve seen top 
comics in both hemispheres. There’s 
no one to touch him. And three 
weeks ago, there wasn’t an agent in 
town who'd look-at him. He wowed 
"em overnight—” 

“. . . But his personality, my 
dear—positively OOZES at you. 
So warm, so dynamic. He’s made 
me feel much better. And I don’t 
care if he is a clairvoyant ... er 


.. quack. I feel I could do any- 
thing for him. Positively ANY- 
THING.” 


“... Are you bats? We already 
got one washing machine. He 
talked you into it, uh? Talked YOU 
into it—you I’ve seen take a salesman 
right through the garden and out 
onto the sidewalk? Don’t give me 
that. I suppose he had nice curly 
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hair, hey? Think I’m made of 


dough ?” 


Think of all the stories of rabbits- 
taking -pep-pills-and-socking-wolves, 
staples of escapism through the ages, 
and invent your own extracts from 
conversations as the Engramat 
Colossus grew. 

For a dangerous period, it was 
not recognized as such. It was a 
closed corporation, so there were 
no market quotes. The pleonastic, 
increasingly-brash and _ semiliterate 
ads—still confined to small-time 
publications—were snickered at, ig- 
nored, or furtively answered. 

And by the paradox of its own 
being, Engramat created an occlu- 
sion of its own implications in the 
minds of those who controlled it 
and those who merely observed its 
effects from the sidelines. 

There are none so blind as those 
who won't see. Induced hallucina- 
tion covers both the things that 
aren’t there, but can be seen, and the 
things that are there but can’t be 
seen. 

The flaw in the grandiose bur- 
geonings of P-Plus—as it was soon 

~to be termed—was as evident as the 
blueness of the sky. 

But the sky, says the first-year 
physics student, isn’t really blue. 


October 2 
Engramat Corporation, 
New York, Paris, London, 
Buenos Aires, Prague, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Ankara 
Brae Mason, Esq., 
Editor, Teleglobe 
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(Strictly confidential) 
oa 
Dear Mason, : 

Inclosed is the sweetest dough you ever 
received, representing six months’ working 
of a closed, and close-mouthed, corpora- 
tion. We don’t even have to sink capital 
to get co-operation, good will and bounte- 
ous credit. You know why. I’m just back 
from Warsaw. The Poles were all over 
me. Had a little trouble with pirating in 
Paris. Pirate got the circuit near-right, 
but didn’t understand the operating prin- 
ciple. First customer emerged a gibbering 
nut. Pirate now in jail. 

Sorry you didn’t make it to my wedding 
—Dot Dillo, the show queen, Empress of 
Video. A yumsome dish. But maybe that 
sounds out of character? I’ve bought up 
Summercot’s old place—and his Jeeves. 

If you don’t like the smell of these 
doubloons—untaxed, incidentally, you'll 
have to see to that yourself, you honest 
boy—donate them to charity. 

But at least, drop around and see us 
sometime. 

Clement Makeham 


Brae Mason flattened the missive, 
“*Yumsome dish’” he muttered. 
“His own wife—Anyway, who'd 
have dreamed that lanky poltroon 
would grab off a girl like that.” 

He felt, suddenly, much older 
than his years. 

He thought awhile, sent for gen- 
eral columnist William Wakewell, 
whose penchant for plugging key- 
holes with his eye—or the eyes of 
the well-known names. padding his 
expense sheet—was equalled by his 
lighthearted inability to accord a 
correct interpretation to what he 
saw, vicariously or otherwise. 

“You'll do it yourself,’ Mason 
said coldly to the lean-faced Wake- 
well, who protested at the sugges- 
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tion of a column-size puff for what 
was ostensibly a quack ad. “The 
days when scribblers like you could 
infiltrate and finally, in effect, control 
the policy of a paper, have gone. 
You syndicated yourselves out of 
existence. Who wants to tune in to 
your mug on every waveband and 
firm it for perusal at leisure? So 
git, or get back on a newsprint sheet 
for peanuts.” 

It was Wakewell who coined P- 
Plus—the corny ads had overlooked 
this obvious tag—and it was handy 
coinage for captions and banners 
from then on. 

“So,” read his report, nickeled 
into semipermanence by curious 
readers from coast to coast, “I°ta¢kle 
the first blonde. ‘Is this a secret 


society?’ I ask. Though far from 
dumb, she doesn’t feel competent 


to answer that one, so she passes 
me up the beauty-chorus hierarchy 
that protects—or at least, comforts 
—the happy crew on the top floor of 
Engramat Building. 

“One up, a choice brunette, says 
‘Appointment?’ I by-pass with my 
winning way, get to third base, a 
dish with angles in all the right 
places—for curves—and she says 
have I read the advertisements in 
question and written for an inter- 
view and if I’ve done neither will 
I go away, since obviously I’m in no 
need of Treatment with a cap T. 

“And elevate your eyebrows, 
sweet customers: when I~ suggest 
the exchange of certain negotiables 
for the privilege of speaking one 
word over the disco to the Top Boy 


 P-PLUS 


ghe says you can do that itn out- 
side for two cents. 
“The incorruptible madam agrees 
however to convey Upwards the 
intelligence of my coming—” 


And a deal more in the same 
vein. Wakewell was pressed to fill 
space. Resentfully and in_ his 
corniest style, he did. 

He was still basically, grudgingly, 
a reporter who had to eat; so when 
the burden of his findings finally 
came, it was reasonably straightfor- 
ward if not very enlightening. 

“So Mr. P-Plus Makeham said 
it was faith-healing, in the main, and 
would yours truly care for a short 
slug? What, I asked, fused some- 
what after his spiel about anorhexia, 
aphasia, toxic tremor, asthenopia, 
vegetative nervous systems, suggesti- 
bility, reciprocal innervation, inte- 
gration, enuresis, dyschezia and 
endopsychic conflicts—what would 
I be needing it for? 

“That, he says, is the point. If 
I wanted the Treatment, I’d need it. 
If I needed the Treatment, I’d want 
it. With which double talk—” 


Bill Wain threw the Teleglobe 
aside. 

“That’s a 
asked.” 

“It wasn’t worth asking,” said 
Makeham. “A man doesn’t go toa 
doctor unless he’s sick. And he’s 
sick if he’s a hypochondriac. Lack 
of self-regard is the root of per- 
sonality deficiency. Those corny 
ads are a double check—a normally 
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question we haven’t 


well-adjusted person laughs at them. 
It would be a derogation of his self- 
regard if he didn’t. 

“If he admitted to himself that 
he really needed improvement in that 
way, that would be the beginning 
of a neurosis, his patterns would 
get snarled up—and he’d end up 
by needing the treatment. 

“On the other hand, a man who 
realizes he’s not well-adjusted has 
at the same time insufficient self- 
regard to set up a_ psychological 
block against taking the treatment— 
so he takes it. But—if that man 
hadn’t a personality potential in the 
first place, he’d never have realized 
his own lack of adjustment. So we 
get only the type that will benefit. 

“There’s a third kind, a parallel 
with those who are too innately in- 
sensitive to know they’re sick—they 
don’t go to a doctor and it wouldn’t 
do them any good if they did.” 

Wain glanced narrow-eyed over 
his fuming pipe at the self-assured 
Makeham. “How do you know? 
Anyway, you seem to have changed 
your arguments a little. When this 
thing began, you figured millions 
would rush for it—” 

“Sure—if we advertised it widely 
and in a sane manner as a general 
pepping-up treatment. People are 
naturally hesitant about admitting 
they’ve had it, and of recommending 
it, except to their closest friends. 
Many are of the kind who’d want to 
take the kudos for the transforma- 
tion themselves—‘Aw, shucks, I’ve 
really been like this all the time, just 
lying low, waiting for the right mo- 
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ment. Yes, sir’—that’s what they 
say. Don’t blame them. There's 
still a slight stigma attached even to 
perfectly orthodox psychological 
treatment. 

“We'd be rushed out if those self- 
regulating principles didn’t apply, 
Figure what would happen; we'd 
get a flood of two-dollar deposits, 
sure—but the total would be taxed 
to the bone. And since the majority 
wouldn't benefit, we wouldn’t get a 
cent on our ‘Agreements.’ Don't 
you see that we lick the Treasury 
the way we operate now? It’s nota 
legally-enforceable Agreement—so 
the tax boys have no direct check 
on whether we get our stipulated 
two hundred dollars or not. Even 
if they had—and I’ve got the best 
accountants in the city snarling up 
trails—they could only tax us on 
that. Who’s to tell them that our 
dear, delighted customers, outfitted 
with irresistible dollar-drawing pro- 
pensities by us, usually fork out a 
lot more? The kind who like to take 
the kudos to themselves invariably 
pay over the odds—maybe because 
they feel that their little secret will 
then be safer. And that extra dough 
can’t be traced—this isn’t a public 
corporation. It’s tax-free.” 

Makeham was obviously preening 


himself. The eyes in his pale face 
glowed with self-esteem. Wain 
groaned. 


“Besides,” Makeham added, “if 
there was a general rush, we'd be 
pirated right and left.” 
feller,” Wain 
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nted. “All the angles, eh?” 

“Naturally.” 

Bill Wain felt a desire to boot the 
end of Makeham that he couldn’t 
see behind the massive desk.- He 
refrained. He said: “You haven’t 
answered my original point—” 

Makeham got up. “I have. Now 
[ll demonstrate, and prove the an- 
swer—have you ever thought of 
taking the treatment ?” 


Wain thought. “No. Except, 
maybe—”’ 
“Except maybe when I’m 
around ?” 


Wain puffed in silence, his honest 
square face impassive. 

Makeham went to the door. His 
shambling lope had now become 
something like a strut. 

“You’re well-integrated,” he said. 
“You’re reasonably  well-satisfied 
with yourself. No blocks, inhibitions. 
You’ve always led the kind of life 
that suited you. Come in here. 
We'll use the original machine.” 

He waited. 

“They’re your doubts I’m trying 
to settle,” he said. “You won't 
suffer a sea-change, I assure you. 
Or maybe you're scared ?” 

Bill Wain rose, bulked his shoul- 
ders, pointed his pipestem: “Listen, 
sonny—” 

“That’s fine,” 
“Come on in.” 


Makeham said. 


When Wain came on out, he 
paused to relight his pipe. Make- 
ham followed. “How d’you feel? 
Just the same, huh ?” 

“More so,” Wain said briefly. 
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dollar and a half tax. You'd bea 
loss.” 

“Stable?” said Wain. “That’s 
my temperament—not my person- 
ality.” 

And there, as he later had cause 
to remark, he hit the steam-hammer 
dead-center with the nail. 

Makeham wasn’t quite sure what 
he meant, and changed the subject. 

“How about the others?” he 
asked. “I’ve been so tied up I 
haven’t- had a personal talk with 
them lately.” 

“Carlsen’s been on a jag for four 
weeks. He says if he sobers up, 
he’ll die. And if he goes home, 
his wife’ll kill him.” 

“T mean—has he taken it ?” 

“Know a lot about your co-part- 
ners, don’t you? No. He hasn’t 
taken it. He says unlimited Bacardi 
is all he needs. Little red mice are 
chasing him between the 99 Club and 
the Plaza. It won't be long before 
they catch up. Smeeton and Wrass 
have taken it.” 2 

“T haven't noticed any difference.” 

Bill Wain puffed a savory ring of 
smoke. “You wouldn’t. I think 
you figure all the clocks quit working 
when you leave this office. It’s made 
them more efficient executives, and 
also increased their natural pro- 
clivities. They both have three 
secretaries apiece now. All blondes. 
But that’s all. There’s another di- 
rector of this circus that you haven’t 
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seemed very curious about—Brae 
Mason.” 

“Why should I be curious?” 

“Because you're still slightly 
peeved he stood out in the first place. 
You don’t like to remember him.” 

Makeham laughed. “You've a 
very natural tendency to oppose my 
artificial personality to that of the 
young man who was your apt 
journalistic pupil, the white-haired 
boy of Teleglobe. I notice he’s kept 
well away from here.” 

“So?” Bill Wain grinned. “He 
was here yesterday, when you were 
out. ‘Where the wind listeth,’ he 
said, ‘there I goeth. We walked 
around for a while. We wanted to 
prove a point, too. He did.” 

“But the treatment— ?” 

“Yes—I put him through the 
Engramat. That’s how he proved 
his point.” 

Makeham sat down rather sud- 
denly. “What was his point?” 

Bill Wain shrugged, on his way to 
the door. “He didn’t have to remind 
me that my old job was still open. 
I know it is. I’m not worried either 
Engramat isn’t top-heavy— 
yet 

He closed the door before Make- 
ham could ask more questions. 

Senator Firbrick became sus- 
picious the morning his quiet, self- 
effacing but efficient secretary 
breezed into the office, backslapped 
genially all round—including the 
choking senator himself—announced 
he was lighting out for a livelier job, 
and breezed out. 
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A private detective hired by the 
senator traced back his movements, 
which included a visit to the logcaj 
P-Plus establishment. 

A clipping agency and dilligent 
investigation along other lines pro 
vided the senator with ammunition 
for an emergency motion. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he pompoused, 
“I shall not be putting it too strongly 
if I say that the facts I have corre. 
lated reveal an insidious threat to 
the economic and political stability 
of this country, doubly dangerous 
because it is disguised behind a 
screen of the principles of private 
and individual enterprise which are 
the bedrock of our prosperity—prin- 
ciples which it seeks to subvert—” 

After five minutes’ preamble on 
these lines, Senator Firbrick got 
down to a few of his “facts.” 

“Throughout the country, men, 
hitherto unknown, are thrusting 
themselves into positions of public, 
professional and business responsi- 
bility—positions for which they have 
no training, for which they have 
served no apprenticeship, positions 
for which they may be totally un 
fitted. 

““A sweeper walked into the office 
of the president of a mid-Western 
manufacturing corporation, and in 
ten minutes, by devious wiles, verbal 
dexterity, confusion of issues and 


willful misrepresentation, talked 
himself into a ten-thousand-a-year 
job. 


“A welder in an airplane factory, 
a man insignificant and unnoticed 
before, similarly gained himself a 
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position of trust—a position where, 
incidentally, he might affect the very 
security of the nation in time of war. 

“A very minor shareholder at a 
company meeting in this very city 
was elected to the Board without 
previous nomination, by a vote of 
wildheads whom he apparently bull- 
dozed into supporting him. 

“Local governmental authorities 
in'every state are besieged by un- 
constitutional demands for new 
elections from factions roused by 
upstarts. 

“In almost every labor union in 
the country, a state of chaos is be- 
ginning to prevail with rival groups 
centered round obscure malcontents 
struggling for domination. 


“These are a few instances. There 
are thousands. Read for yourselves, 
with eyes now open to what is hap- 
pening—an undermining of author- 
ity by men unnaturally elevated 
above their normal station; a dis- 
ruption of labor-employer relation- 
ships; an insidious and_ wicked 
corruption of the very moral fiber of 
the entire country.” 

His 
thetoric. 

“And what is the mainspring of 
this foul attempt to undermine the 
basis of our democratic structure, 
which is leadership by men elected 
to positions of trust after they have 
proved their fitness to lead? What 
is the fount of this treasonable in- 
surgence, this foreign anarchy of 
the spirit, this alien bid to attack 
our Constitution ? 


voice rose in billowing 
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“T will tell you: it is a company 
with offices in Prague and Warsaw 
—and in my mind there is no doubt 
that its inception was even farther 
East—it is a company whose seem- 
ingly-innocuous advertisements in 
local newspapers are nothing more 
than wickedly cunning propaganda 
against our way of life—an obscene 
heresay. P-Plus it has been termed 
by people ignorant of its real inten- 
tions—” 


Borne aloft on the mounting 
waves of his own sophistry, hot- 
faced Senator Firbrick was pulled 
up by the bang of a gavel. “May 
we please have a definitive motion?” 
Before Firbrick cooled off enough 
to reply, a young congressman stood 
up in the gallery, raised his voice. 

“Why doesn’t someone ask the 
senator his real reason for this 
tirade? Isn’t it because his secretary 
walked out on him and got a better 
job?” 

There were a few murmurs of 
“throw him out.” But not many. 

“The senator’s whole speech,” the 
congressman shouted, “boils down 
to this: he figures it’s unconstitu- 
tional for the best man to win, and 
if he doesn’t use dough to buy 
himself into politics—like the sena- 
tor—it’s unnatural and alien!” 

Senator Firbrick pointed a trem- 
bling finger. “You!” he bawled. 
“You... you're a P-Plus!” 


“Sure Iam. You could do with 


a dose yourself, you rattle-brained 
old buzzard.” 
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SENATE ORDERS P-PLUS 
PROBE 


P-PLUS CLINICS BESIEGED 
AFTER CONGRESSMAN’S 
ADMISSION 


POLICE KEEP MILE-LONG 
PEP PARADES IN CHECK 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLI- 
CATIONS WARNS PRESI- 
DENT 


A once-obscure young man who 
became a congressman and made a 
public admission which testified to 
the efficacy of P-Plus treatment— 
that was all that was needed to start 


the snowball. 


Keep in the swim by breathing, 
Keep in the swim by going P-Plus, 
Be fashionable. 

A dowager duchess who had been 
bawled-out by her P-Plus chauffeur 
was trampled to death outside a 
clinic in London. 

In a gravely pedantic editorial, 
a London paper—still a newsprint 
sheet which scorned telepaper oppo- 
sition—warned against this deutero- 
pathic arisement among the neuroses 
of the age—a device which, at its 
most favorable valuation, induces 
and disseminates megalomanic ten- 
dencies.” 

In a rural constituency of Eng- 
land, which was in the throes of a 
general election, a young farm 
worker rose to heckle one of the 


far 


4" 
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candidates, Sir Arthur Ponsonby- 
ffoulkes, Bart., J.P. 

He talked Sir Arthur off the plat- 
form, and the meeting voted unani- 
mously to accept him as a candidate 
instead. 

In New York, a freak of crossed 


‘lines on an overburdened switch- 


board pt a great man—in terms of 
dollars—through to a_ sweating 
Makeham personally. 

Makeham roused himself from 
the camp bed in the office where he 
was sleeping, groaned into the 
phone: “Why do you want it? 
What’s wrong with your person- 
ality?” 

“Nothing at all. But I understand 
it tones up the system. Anyway, the 
fact that I want it should be good 
enough for you. How much?” 

“No private appointments. Get 
in line like the rest. Its a mile long 
this morning. Or pay a million for 
a machine and operation instruc- 
tions.” 

“T can have one stolen for less,” 
snarled the billionaire. 

He did. 


And those who were already 
P-Plus became P-Double-Plus. 


“Why... why... why?” Make- 
ham muttered. “You didn’t change, 
Wain.” 

Wain smiled. “No. I’m tem- 
peramentally stable. And tempera- 
ment is a facet of character—and 
you don’t alter that, for better or 
worse. I’m not dominating—so I 
don’t dominate.” 


P-PLUS 


The international complications 
ensued when the Eastern European 
Federation, impolitely - returning 
Senator Firbrick’s compliment about 
alien ideas, anathemized the P-Plus 
clinics within its orbit as part of a 
capitalistic plot aimed at the loyalty 
of its citizens, and shut them down. 

And after all, the clinics did repre- 
sent a lot of American capital. Gen- 
eral Electronics, who made the 
Engramats for the corporation, got a 
diplomatic beef issued through the 
State Department. 

Not that it mattered either way. 
Within a few weeks, a very efficient 
black market in Engramat treatment 
was operating within the Eastern 
Federation. 

A federal bid to close down the 
United States clinics during the 
period of the Senate Antitrust Com- 
mittee probe into Engramat was 
defeated by a tremendous upsurge 
of public opinion—concentrated on 
the vague “They” of imposed au- 
thority—“They’ve all had a crack at 
this dingus and now They want to 
stop Us.” 

After an all-night session with his 
advisers, and certain manufacturers, 
the President teeveed an appeal for 
calm to the whole nation. 

“The entire resources of our arms 
and electrical manufacturing indus- 
tries are to be turned over to the 
production of Engramats, which 
will be installed in Federal centers in 
every state,” he announced, 

“Certain countries in Europe may 
feel they have a right to deprive 
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their citizens of its benefits, but not 
this country.” 

An assurance of rapid inoculation 
against a spreading plague could 
hardly. have been greeted with 
greater enthusiasm. 


Henry Pipet banged the door 
assertively behind him, threw his 
hat jauntily but accurately over 
a peg. 

Bella Pipet came into the hall- 
way. Here eyes were cold. Her 
voice was cold, although her fat 
trembled a little. 

“Don’t you dare slam the door 
like that again,” she said with flat 
vehemence. 

“Who you giving that stuff to?” 
he demanded, a little uneasily. “I 
told you before—it’s my door.” 

“T won’t argue with you, Henry 
Pipet. You’re late. Your din- 
ner’s cold. And you can get 
upstairs and change before you eat 
it.” 

“Uh?” 

“You heard me.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Henry Pipet. 
He had a hundred thoughts which 
suddenly, curiously, he was unable 
to express. The magnet obeyed 
the stronger magnet. He went 
upstairs. 

“... The guy’s a punk. Calls 
himself a comic. I get bigger 
laughs at the club. Don’t see what 
anyone ever saw in his act. One 
thing’s sure—he’s out of big- 
time.” 

“, . . And so I put the police 
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onto him, my dear—trying to soak 
me for more money for that dumb 
clairvoyant act—the idea. Can’t 
think how I ever fell for it the 
first time.” 

“. . . Our very latest model, 
madam. You’re not interested? 
But listen, lady—what? Oh, we 
don’t do that kind of eXchange, 
This washing machine—wassat? 
But I don’t WANT your old 
radio, lady. Oh, sure, but—oh? 
That so? Well, maybe—” 


“T put every cent of my own back 
in it,” said Makeham miserably. 
“And there’s been no Federal com- 
pensation. It’s not patentable. And 
on top of everything, Dorothy has to 
walk out on me. She.wants a 
divorce.” 

“Tut tut.” Brae Mason alliter- 
ated unfeelingly: “Dough and the 
desirable Dorothy Dillo go together. 
You should know that.” He turned 
to Wain. 

Bill Wain grinned. “Not me, 
Brae Mason. I told you—it was 
just a holiday. It paid off.” 

Mason made himself comfortable 
in the best siteasy in the most lux- 
urious office of the drowned, de- 
funct and desolate Engramat Cor- 
poration. 

“What’s going to be the end of 
it?” groaned Makeham. 

“The beginning,’ said Mason 


simply. 
“What do you mean?” 
“Just that. There'll be a new 


norm, of course, but nothing with 
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which to compare it. Within a few 
months every civilized person on the 
globe will have had a shot of P-Plus. 
And that'll leave everyone right back 
where they started.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
Makeham’s face was strained. “I’m 
not the same.” 

“You will be. I’ve been boning 
up on the subject. You changed 
the bodily components of personality 
—the patterns of neurones. But 
you didn’t change character.” 

“That’s what I told him,” Bill 
Wain said. 

“Sure—that’s the nub. Person- 
ality is an instrument of character— 
not vice-versa. And you can only 
change character by self-striving— 
or choosing the right parents. Pretty 
soon you'll be surrounded again by 
people who have the edge over you 
in character-integration—like dear 
Dorothy.” 

Makeham sstuttered: “But the 
neuroses I s-s-suffered—those were 
p-put right—”’ 

“And they’re rapidly coming back 
again. You'll have the same old 
feeling of inadequacy, your self- 
regard will begin to disappear, the 
inferiority complexes will creep in 
again—and you'll be a flock of little 
neuroses. 

“It’s the environment that mat- 
ters, and the innate character. If 
you wanted to stay P-Plus, you 
should have kept the Engramat to 
yourself or busted it after your 
treatment. 


“By letting everyone have it— 
all right, maybe you didn’t, but the 
effect’s the same—the level of per- 
sonality has been changed, but in 
perfect ratio to the ability of the 
character to utilize that personality. 

“Big fish will still eat little fish. 
If you want to retain any benefits 
of the treatment, find yourself a 
desert island away from stronger 
characters—or yank at your boot- 
straps before you become submerged 
again.” 

Makeham stiffened _ himself. 
“That’s crazy. I still feel reasonably 
self-assured.” 

“Uh-huh?” Mason got up, flexed 
lazily. “C’mon out from behind that 


desk. I want somewhere to put my 
feet up.” 

“I...I won't. It’s a ridiculous 
point. I—” 

“Move, worm.” 

Makeham moved, stumbling a 
little. ; 


Mason lowered himself into the 
vacated chair, rested his feet on the 
desk, and gazed placidly up at the 
ceiling. 

He murmured: “Once-upon-a- 
time-there-was-a-rabbit-who-took-a- 
pep-pill-and-socked-a-wolf.” 

He fixed Makeham with benign 
eyes. “You can write a sequel to 
that old story now. You know the 
answer to the implied question: 

“What happens if the wolf takes 
a pep pill, too?” 


THE END 


CODED SPEECH 


BY C. RUDMORE 


To Mr. J. Q. Public, the subject of noise—electronic noise— 


seems unimportant. 


But that’s thanks to the immense efforts . 


made to keep it out of his ears, his radio, and his telephone— 


expensive efforts for which, inevitably, J. Q. Public pays. The 


trick is; can we get a cheaper method of getting rid of noise? 


To send speech signals over a 
telephone line by a code has been 
a sort of alchemist’s dream since 
A. G. Bell first perfected the “speak- 
ing telegraph’. A code system might 
be desired for various reasons, but 
we wish to speak here mainly of one 
—to get rid of_interference and dis- 
tortion. The general notion is that 
it is easier to clean up a distorted 
code than it is to clean up distorted 
speech. This is because each code 
stands for a certain small range of 
signal values, and if we pick the 
code which is nearest to the dis- 
torted one, we won’t make a mistake 
unless the distortion amounts to 
more than half the difference be- 
tween adjacent codes. That leaves 
us with just one source of error 
the difference between the code and 
the original speech, and we can make 
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that so small as to be unobjectionable 
if we take the codes close enough 
together. 

Coding is particularly valuable in 
pulse transmission schemes. As we 
saw in the previous article “Talking 
on Pulses,” we can transmit speech 
perfectly well by sending samples, 
provided the samples are taken close 
enough together. For commercial 
telephones, the minimum time sepa- 
ration is one hundred twenty-five 
microseconds—one microsecond-one 
millionth of a second—which means 
that at least eight thousand samples 
must be sent each second. In pulse 
transmission systems, these samples 
are sent to the receiver in the form 
of pulses. It is possible to make 
the height of each pulse proportional 
to the height of the sample it repre- 
sents; but this is not usually done be- 
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cause it makes the system too sensi- 
tive to changes in gain. A more 
satisfactory way is to shift the time 
of occurrence of a pulse by an 
amount proportional to the sample 
—so-called pulse position modulation 
(PPM). A high degree of immunity 
to disturbance is thus obtained be- 
cause we don’t care how big the re- 
ceived pulse is; we are interested 
only in when it happens. The noise 
or disturbance does get in its effect 
however because it changes slightly 
the time at which the pulse appears 
to start, and even if we generate a 
new clean pulse locally, the timing 
is slightly off. If we repeat the 
pulse many times to cover a long 
distance, we get an accumulation 


of errors such that even a small 
error in one link can grow to a 
large intolerable error for the com- 
plete system. 

To realize a system in which 
pulses can be recreated without error 
and an indefinite number of repeater 
stations can be used with as good 
a signal out of the last as went into 
the first we introduce the coding 
principle. The first public announce- 
ment of this principle, which is called 
PCM for “pulse code modulation” 
or “pulse count modulation” was 
made at a joint meeting of the 
American Section of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Radio Union and 
the Institute of Radio Engineers on 
May 5, 1947 at Washington, D. C. 
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Papers on the subject were pre- 
sented by representatives of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories of New 
York and the Coles Signal Labora- 
tory of Red Bank, New Jersey. 
Some further disclosures were made 
at the summer meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in June, 1947. Brief articles appear- 
ed in the Bell Laboratories Record 
of July, 1947, and in the Bell Sys- 
tem Technical Journal oi the same 
date. A demonstration of a work- 
ing system was given at a meeting 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
at New York City, October 1, 1947. 
Enough. has’ now been revealed to 
make a discussion of some of the 
general principles possible. 

A basic part of the new art is the 
notion of “quantizing” the magni- 
tudes of signals. We are really bor- 
rowing a term here from modern 
physics and using it in much the 
same way. In quantum mechanics 
as applied to the theory of the atom, 
not all values of the co-ordinates de- 
scribing the electron are perinitted, 
but only certain preferred ones chos- 
en according to definite rules. The 
reason physicists assume these mag- 
nitudes to be quantized is that re- 
sults may then be calculated which 
fit the experimentally observed 
facts. In communication on the 
other hand, quantizing is done by 
deliberate choice to secure a specific 
benefit. Quantizing enables us to 
suppress the effect of noise and dis- 
tortion provided it is smaller than 
half of the difference between two 
adjacent steps. 
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We might think of quantizing as 
a generalization of Procrustes’ bed, 
Procrustes, as you may recall, was 
the old cuss with the standard size 
bed, which he insisted on fitting to 
his victims. If the victim was too 
long he was cut down to size, and 
if too short, a painful stretching 
process was ordered. This could be 
considered as one step quantization, 
in which all signals come out the 
same size. It would be no good for 
speech transmission, although you 
might be surprised how much you 
could understand if only one more 
step were added, so that all signals 
were reduced to two sizes. Speech 
is durable stuff and if you don’t mind 
distortion you can get a lot of in 
formation over a very bad system, 
For a truly satisfactory grade of 
speech quality, however, we need 
about a hundred different magni- 
tudes, so the modern speech quanti- 
zer might be regarded as a group of 
one hundred Procrustean disciples 
each with his own bed, but with the 
sizes carefully graded. Provided the 
victim were not a gaint or a midget, 
one of the beds could be found which 
need cost him only a slight scalping 
or stretch-out. 


In the case of commercial speech 
transmission, one hundred properly 
chosen values of voltage would take 
care of all telephone users from the 
loudest shouter down to the weakest 
mumbler well enough so that *they 
would not realize that their magni- 
tudes were being restricted. With 
only one hundred distinct values be- 
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ing transmitted, noise need not cause 
an error until it exceeds half of the 
smallest step. When the noise does 
produce a change of more than half 
a step it may do either one of two 
things—it may add on a half step 
to the true value and cause the re- 
ceiver to register the next higher 
step, or it may subtract a half step 
and push the value down into the 
next lower zone. What we should 
do then is to keep our noise level 
below the critical value at which 
error begins. If each repeater in a 
radio relay system is working above 
the critical noise level and sending 
out new pulses which are free from 
noise, no errors can accrue. The only 
errors are those which were put in 
by quantizing and since these do not 
grow they are just as innocuous for 
one thousand repeaters as for one. 
Published details about actual 
quantizing processes are so far rath- 
er skimpy. The reader familiar with 
the electronic art will doubtless think 
of many ways of measuring voltages 
and classifying them into discrete 
amplitude ranges. It is a sorting 
process with which we are familiar 
in many industries, for instance 
grading the size of coal or prunes. 
The only difference is that we must 
do the sorting very fast, for we have 
at least eight thousand samples to 
grade every second from each speech 
channel. We shall take a look at 
some specific methods after we have 
discussed the objectives more fully. 
Let’s suppose then that we are 
able to sort our speech voltage sam- 
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ples into say one hundred different 
sizes. This means that we can make 
our pulses ride through noise which 
does not throw us off more than one 
half of one percent of our largest 
size. This is still a relatively small 
disturbance, and we would like to 
work through much worse condi- 
tions. We take a tip here from our 
familiar number system, which does 
not use one hundred distinct symbols 
to count to one hundred. As we all 
know we have ten different figures 
and when we have used them all in- 
dividually, we start another column 
and begin over again. In terms of 
pulses, this means that if our meas- 
ured sample were say in size No. 67, 
we could send one pulse of sixty- 
seven volts, but it might be better to 
send two pulses, one of six volts 
followed by one of seven volts. This 
would give the same information, 
and to cover one hundred steps, the 
smallest unit would be ten percent 
of the largest unit so that we could 
stand a five percent disturbance 
without making a mistake. The only 
penalty is that we have to send twice 
as many pulses. The improvement 
going from oh point five percent 
noise tolerance to five percent is sub- 
stantial, but is not the best we can 
do. After all, the decimal system 
based on the number ten was adopt- 
ed rather accidentally by man. Some 
say it happened that way because he 
first counted on his fingers 

In PCM we go all the way down 
to a number system based on two 
instead of ten. This means there are 
only two kinds of pulses to be sent 
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and recognized. One corresponds 
to the number 0 and the other to 
the number 1. Ina PCM—AM sys- 
tem where the number zero is de- 
signated by sending no pulse at all 
and the number unity by sending a 
pulse of the full power of the radio 
transmitter, we need not make an 
error if we can keep the noise peaks 
from reaching half of the signal pulse 
heights. This is on the assumption 
that pulses are recognized by a 
slicer set to operate at half the sig- 
nal peak, which is a reasonable place 
to work. Note that the tolerable 
disturbance has thereby been raised 
to fifty percent and the number of 
pulses we have to send for each sam- 
ple has been increased to seven. The 
latter number comes from the fact 
that two raised to the seventh power 
is 128, the power of two which is 
nearest to our assumed one hundred 
distinct numbers. The bandwidth 
needed is directly proportional to the 
number of pulses per sample. Com- 
paring cases of sending one pulse 
with one hundred different values, 
and sending seven pulses with two 
different values per pulse, we in- 
crease our margin over noise by 
one hundred-fold at the expense of 
a seven-fold increment in bandwidth. 
Not even FM buys advantage over 
noise from excess bandwidth at such 
a bargain rate. 

It is instructive to look at the 
business of counting in twos or in 
more elegant language, the binary 
system, as distinguished from the 
decimal system. It is what we would 
have to use if we had only two sym- 
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bols for numbers, 0 and 1. We 
would start in the same way as in 
our decimal system and write down 
the numbers 0 and 1 with the same 
significance as they always have had, 
But when we come to the next num- 
ber which we now call two, we 
would have to write it as 10, for the 
figures 2 to 9 inclusive are not avail- 
able. Three become 11, and then we 
have to start another column and 
write four as 100. Five is 101, six 
is 110, seven 111, and eight 1000, 
That is probably enough to get the 
idea. 

Binary counting is quite old and 
is a natural for any process built up 
on only two distinct conditions. The 
famous mathematician Boole used it 
in the nineteenth century as a tool 
for satisfying himself as to the truth 
of Spinoza’s propositions in philoso- 


phy. By using the symbol unity to 
represent “true”, and “zero” to 


represent “false” Boole was able to 
get at the truth or falsity of com- 
plicated statements without tying 
his brain into knots. Relay algebra 
is a fairly recent application of the 
binary system. A relay in telephone 
circuit language is a switch, and it 
may be either open or closed. By 
taking 0 to represent open and 1 
to represent closed, it is possible to 
design and analyze complicated cir- 
cuits using a lot of relays. The re- 
sults secured that way are almost as 
good as the answers a veterati ma- 
chine switching man pulls out of his 
head without being able to’ explain 
how he does it. The binary principle 
has also been used in special types 
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of computing machines, which do 
not get fatigued repeating a large 
number of simple operations. It 
is also an interesting if unimportant 
fact that winning combinations at 
the game called Nim, in which play- 
ers take turns drawing from three 
piles of matches, can be calculated 
readily by means of binary notation. 


We can now explain the origin of 
the word “code” in Pulse Code Mod- 
ulation. The signals are not only 
quantized but coded in sequences of 
on or off pulses. Electronic means 
for doing these operations at the 
transmitter and retranslating back 
to the original signal form at the 
receiver have been providng a happy 
hunting ground for the inventor for 
some time. For an early disclosure 
containing the germs of many ideas 
which are used, the reader interested 
in circuit details is referred to U.S. 
Patent No. 2,272,070, issued to 
A. H. Reeves, February 3, 1942. 
Descriptions of more recent develop- 
ments are just beginning to be re- 
leased, and a watchful eye on the 
technical periodicals in the next few 
months will be rewarded with many 
interesting tricks in circuitry. 

The methods demonstrated by en- 
gineers of the Bell Laboratories at 
the before mentioned meeting of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers are 
particularly intriguing. The opera- 
tions of quantizing and coding are 
performed by a single cathode ray 
tube—jestingly referred to by the 
chairman of the meeting at which it 
was described as the “peek-a-boo” 
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tube. We recall than an ordinary 
cathode ray tube consists of an elec- 
tron gun which shoots a beam of 
electrons between two pairs of de- 
flection plates. One pair is hori- 
zontal and the voltage applied be- 
tween these plates controls the verti- 
cal deflection of the beam. The 
other pair is vertical and the voltage 
between them controls the horizontal 
deflection of the beam. The beam 
strikes a fluorescent screen after 
passing between the deflecting plates 
and a bright spot appears at the 
point of ynpact. This bright spot 
is an approximation to a mathemati- 
cal point with x—co-ordinate fixed 
by the voltage on one pair of plates 
and the y—co-ordinate by the volt- 
age on the other pair. We can thus 
plot curves on the face of the tube 
by applying deflection voltage rep- 
resenting the quantities to be plotted. 

To make a PCM coding tube*, we 
replace the fluorescent screen by.a 
metal plate with an array of holes 
cut out as shown in Figure 1. We 
show the arrangement for a three- 
digit coder, but this will make clear 
how to do the case of a larger num- 
ber of digits. The holes allow the 
electron beam to go through and 
strike another plate beyond. The 
electrons striking the second plate 
constitute the current output from 
the tube. The signal voltage is 
impressed on the plates controlling 
the vertical deflection. The beam is 
thereby moved upward to the point 
X with the vertical distance from the 
0 mark to X proportional to the 
signal, For the horizontal deflec- 
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tion, we impress a “sawtooth” sweep 
voltage—the kind which builds up 
gradually from zero to enough volts 
to deflect the beam clear across the 
plate, and then quickly falls back to 
zero. The beam, therefore, moves 
uniformly across the plate at a height 
determined by the signal. The “‘fly- 
back” or quick return of the beam 
may be made of no consequence by 
killing the vertical deflection voltage 
during this short recovery interval. 

In Figure 1 suppose it takes-eight 
volts of signal to move the beam 
from the bottom to the top of the 
plate. The dashed line XY indi- 
cates the path of the beam for the 
signal of six point five volts. There 
are three columns of holes. As the 
beam enters at the six point five volt 
vertical scale position on the left it 
encounters a hole in the first column 
and produces a pulse of current on 
the plate beyond. It likewise en- 
counts another hole in the second 
column and produces another pulse. 
But it passes between the holes in 
the third column and produces no 
pulse in this position. If we desig- 
nate a pulse by “1” and “no pulse” 
by “O” the sequence of two pulses 


*The ‘‘one world” of scientific progress is neatly 
illustrated by a recent publication out of Germany 
in which a tube of quite similar type is proposed 
for the same purpose by F. Schroter, the Geran 
television expert. 


followed by a blank is 110, which 
is the number “6” in binary nota- 
tion. The six point five-volt signal 
is thus coded as one of six volts. 
The arrangement of holes is seen 
to be such that any voltage between 
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0 and 8 volts is automatically sorted 
into the proper one of eight differ- 
ent codes. That is, such would be 
the case if it were not for the usual 
annoying little difficulties which in- 
variably crop up whenever we try 
to put a bright idea into practice. 
The first trouble to be noticed is 
that the signal voltage may change 
while the beam is traveling across 
the tube. The change might be 
enough to cause the beam to wander 
into the code slot adjacent to the 
one it initially selected. It thus 
could start to deliver one code and 
wind up delivering another one. 
This could produce a big error. 
For example if the signal were four 
point one volts at the beginning of 
the sweep, the beam would start on 
a path between four point oh and 
five point oh volts. If after the first 
hole were passed the signal voltage 
dropped to three point nine volts, 
the beam would slide down into the 
space between three point oh and 
four point oh volts. The result would 
be a total of three pulses for the 
sweep or the code 111 meaning 
seven point oh volts. This would 
mean an error of approximately 
three volts, a far greater error than 
if the beam had stayed in the origi- 
nal slot all the way. This possibility 
of a big error from signal change 
during the sweep may be eliminated 
by a sampling and holding circuit in 
the signal path. The signal is not 
connected to the deflection pfites 
all the time, but is sampled just be- 
fore the beginning of the sweep. The 
sampled value is held constant on the 
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deflection plates during the sweep. 

Sampling and holding are accom- 
plished by an electronic clamp. A 
vacuum tube is inserted between the 
signal source and a condenser. A 
biasing voltage applied to the grid 
of the tube blocks the flow of cur- 
rent to the condenser except during 
the brief sampling intervals when a 
large unblecking grid pulse is ap- 
plied. The condenser charges up 
quickly to the signal voltage during 
the sampling interval. It then must 
hold this voltage until the next sam- 
pling time, for there is no discharge 
path when the tube is blocked. The 
voltage on the condenser can be 
applied to the grid of an amplifier 
tube and delivered in enhanced form 
from the output of the amplifier to 
the defiecting plates of the coder. 
The condenser may be discharged 
quickly at the end of the sweep by 
an auxiliary discharge tube, but this 
is not necessary if a two-way clamp 
is provided. In the latter arrange- 
ment a pair of oppositely poled tubes 
is used in parallel in the charging 
circuit so that the condenser may 
either charge up to the signal volt- 
age through one tube or discharge 
down to the signal voltage through 
the other, depending on whether the 
new sample is bigger or smaller than 
the one just preceding it. 


We are now ready to look at 
another difficulty. Suppose the sig- 
nal voltage were held at a value 
very near to the dividing line be- 
tween two adjacent codes. The 
electrons constituting the beam do 
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not strike the target in a geometric 
point but are actually spread over a 
definite area. This means there 
could be some electrons hitting the 
plate below the division line at the 
same time others are hitting above. 
What kind of a code would then be 
sent? To avoid a case of electronic 
schizophrenia, something new must 
be added to make the choice of codes 
always definite. Here is a case where 
it is better to be wrong than not to 
make a decision at all. The solution 
is found here by stringing wires 
parallel to the code. division lines. 
These wires are placed in the path of 
the beam some- distance before the 
target is struck If the beam hits a 
wire, the wire emits secondary elec- 
trons. These secondary electrons 
are attracted to a postively charged 
collector plate. The resultant volt- 
age on the collector plate is am- 
plified and added.to the vertical de- 
flection voltage. The result is that 
the beam is pushed away from the 
wire. The beam thus can not stay 
in contact with a wire and hence 
must find a stable position between 
the wires. A small amount of bias 
added at the right time helps it to 
make up its mind. This means the 
beam has to stay within the bounda- 
ries of one code for each held sample 
of signal—there is no region of con- 
fusion. 

The coding tube announced by 
the Bell Laboratories has seven col- 
umns of holes in the aperture plate 
and can generate one hundred 
twenty-eight different codes. <A 


demonstration was given of trans- 
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mission of music with over one 
thousand different steps, which 
would require ten digits. It was 
stated that the same coding tube 
was used, but the method of in- 
creasing the number of steps was 
not explained 

We next turn to the problem of 
decoding the pulse at the receiver. 
Here again many methods might 
be used, but we will content our- 
selves with describing one—the one 
based on the exponential discharge 
of a condenser through a resistance. 
By “exponential” we mean that dur- 
ing equal time intervals the voltage 
on a condenser with a resistance con- 
nected across its terminals drops to 
the same fraction of the value it had 
at the beginning of the interval. The 
fraction depends on the “time con- 
stant” or the product of capacitance 
and resistance. By suitable choice 
of the “time constant’, we can make 
the condenser discharge to half its 
initial value in the time interval oc- 
cupied by one PCM digit pulse. 
During the time assigned to the next 
digit pulse another drop of one half 
will occur reducing the voltage to 
one fourth that of the beginning of 
the first pulse interval, and so on. 
Suppose the original signal was six 
point five volts. As shown in Fig- 
ure 1, this results in the coded se- 
quence 110 when the sweep is from 
left to right. It was convenient to 
assume this sweep direction when 
explaining the notation, but we 
could just as well sweep from right 
to left giving the sequence 011 in 
our assumed case. To send the low 
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digit pulses first is more convenient 
when decoding with the condenser- 
resistance combination. Suppose 
the train of pulses at the receiver 
is Oll, and that a quick-charging 
circuit is connected between the 
pulses and the condenser at the mid- 
point of each pulse position. Be- 
tween these instants, the condenser 
discharges through its resistance in 
accordance with the exponential law. 
During the first interval no pulse is 
received and no charge is delivered 
to the condenser. During the second 
interval the condenser receives a 
charge of let us say four volts which 
decays to a value of one half that or 
two volts at the time the next pulse 
actuates the charging circuit. The 
third pulse delivers a charge of four 
volts. The total voltage is then six 
volts which is the correct decoded 
value. It can be measured by a 
sampling circuit and fed to the re- 
ceiving channel output. To take 
another example suppose the signal 
sample is 7.2 volts putting the sweep 
in the top slot. This gives the code 
111 whichever way we sweep it. 
In the receiver three pulses of four 
volts each hit the condenser at stag- 


gered times. The first decreases to~ 


one fourth this value or one volt. 
The second decreases to one half 
or two volts The third one is sam- 
pled immediately giving a total of 
four plus two plus one or seven volts, 
again the correct decoded value. 
We have thus far talked about 
quantized steps of equal size. As 
a matter of fact if we have a limited 
number of steps available such as 
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one hundred twenty-eight and a 
wide range of talkers to handle, 
dividing the steps equally may not 
be the best thing to do at all. If 
one subscriber talks in a quiet con- 
fidential tone and another shouts 
at the top of his lungs, we have a 
problem on our hands designing a 
quantizing scale suitable for both. 
Even in the case of a single talker, 
there is a great difference between 
consonant and vowel sounds as far 
as the corresponding electrical volt- 
ages produced are concerned, and we 
should have some steps available 
for each. The solution is found em- 


pirically by tapering the steps. Best 
results occur when many more steps 
are provided for weak sounds than 
are used near the peaks of strong 
sounds. When the speech sounds 
are loud, bigger errors can be tol- 
erated. The statement about using 
one hundred twenty-eight steps to 
give satisfactory speech quality is 
only true if the steps are tapered 
severely, with the steps around zero 
value of the impressed signal very 
much smaller than those near the 
peaks reached by the loudest talker. 

The tapering could have been 
done by grading the size of holes in 
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the aperture plate of the coding tube. 
This is a difficult mechanical job. 
Either the tube would have to be 
made much bigger to accommodate 
the bigger holes, or the smallest size 
holes would have to be shrunk to 
near-microscopic dimension. It was 
fdund easier to do the tapering in 
the electrical circuit by inserting a 
compressor ahead of the coding tube 
at the transmitter, and a comple- 
mentary expander after the decoder 
at the receiver. The compressor con- 
sists of silicon crystals shunted 
across the line. These crystals have 
a fairly high resistance and do not 
disturb the line when the signal is 
weak. When the signal is strong 
however, the crystal resistance is de- 
creased by the larger currents flow- 
ing through them and the shunting 
loss is increased. The result is that 
the voltage on the coder does not 
increase as fast as the original signal 
voltage, and the effect is the same 
as if the holes in the aperture plate 
widened toward the end of the tube 
reached by the beam when the signal 
is large. 

At the receiver the same crystal 
arrangement is used but this time 
it is placed in the negative feed- 
back path of an amplifer. Negative 
feedback means that a portion of the 
output of an amplifier is used to buck 
the input and thereby reduce the 
gain. When weak signals are applied 
to the crystals they produce small 
loss and the bucking action is strong. 
When the signal is stronger the 
crystals cause loss in the feedback 
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path and there is less bucking. The 
amplifier thus has more gain for 
strong signals than for weak and 
hence expands the output to com- 
pensate for the compression which 
took place at the transmitter. 


We have not even mentioned yet 
one of the most difficult problems of 
all—the synchronizing of systems 
such as PCM, that is, making the 
receiver keep step with the trans- 
mitter. The incoming wave to the 
receiver represents a string of pulses 
representing say seven digit posi- 
tions for each of a considerable num- 
ber of channels. The time_allotted 
for each digit pulse is one and a half 
millionths of a second for twelve 
speech channels in time division. 
If the time were divided among 
one hundred channels, each digit 
pulse would be allotted less than 
two ten millionths of a second. At 
the receiver we must not make an 
error in the timing of one digit. 
In effect we must set up clocks at 
the transmitter and receiver which 
will keep time to within better than 
a millionth of a second of each other, 
What the practical limit is in this 
respect remains to be determined. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
demonstrated a PCM system with 
groups of twelve channels in time 
division. To get more than 
twelve channels provision was made 
for sending similar groups on ad- 
jacent frequency bands so that a 
combination of time division and 
frequency division was employed. 
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The synchronizing was accom- 
plished by means of a very precise 
quartz crystal band filter tuned to 
the pulse repetition frequency. When 
this filter is actuated by pulses it re- 
sponds at the proper frequency, and 
when no pulses arrive it coasts at the 
same frequency until the next pulse 
comes along. From the output of 
this filter the timing framework of 
the receiver is built. Slicers and 
gates remove the disturbing effects 
of noise on the accuracy of the 
“clock”. The clock now runs at 
the right rate, but it still remains 
to “set” it, so that the digits are 
delivered to the right positions and 
each channel comes out at the right 
gate. With seven digits per chan- 
nel and twelve channels, there are 
eighty-four different settings of the 
receiver of which eighty-three are 
wrong. 

The right position is found by 
marking one pulse. The smallest 
digit of channel 1 of Group 1 is 
borrowed leaving six-digit quality 
on that channel. This digit is forced 
to be alternately off and on in suc- 
cessive frames. No other digit can 
do this because the low pass filters 
in the channel inputs do not allow 
passage of frequencies high enough 
to change digits at this rate. A cir- 
cuit is furnished which is sensitive 
to the on-and-off pulse alternation. 
When it gets the proper response the 
system is locked in step; when the 
fesponse is missing the timing is 


allowed to slip a notch and another 
trial made, The maximum search 
time even if the first eighty-three 
trials are unsuccessful is of the or- 
der of one tenth of a second. The 
“hunting” only happens after a sys- 
tem failure or shutdown and itself 
produces no noticeable break in con- 
tinuity of service. 

The apparatus we have discussed 
represents only a few exploratory 
skirmishes with the problem of com- 
municating by pulses. . Future ad- 
vances will probably bring much 
higher operating speeds and much 
shorter pulses. Wider transmission 
bands will be needed and here the 
recently developed traveling wave 
amplifier’ tube may find a field of 
great usefulness. Measuring gear 
of even more incredible precision 
will be required, and new principles 
will likely be made use of to satisfy 
these demands. Consider for exam- 
ple the problem of sending television 
by PCM. A modern television chan- 
nel requires a band of four to five 
megacycles so that the sampling 
rate for any pulse method of trans- 
mission must be of the order of ten 
million times per second. If we 
needed as many as five digits for our 
quantizing, the pulse rate would be 
fifty million per second for a one 
channel system. A twelve-channel 
television group adds up to six hun- 
dred million pulses per second. It , 
sounds fantastic, but don’t bet it 
won't be done! 


THE END 
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LETTER TO A PHOENIX 


BY FREDRIC BROWN 


The Phoenix had one way to immortality—a painful way. 


No man, as an individual, is immortal, yet we are immortal 


through descendants. But races? They're strictly mortal— 


Illustrated by Orban 


There is much to tell you, so much 
that it is difficult to know where to 
begin. Fortunately, I have forgot- 
ten most of the things that have hap- 
pened to me. Fortunately, the mind 
has a limited capacity for remember- 
ing. It would be horrible if I re- 
membered the details of a hundred 
and eighty thousand years—the de- 
tails of four thousand lifetimes that 
I have lived since the first great 
atomic war. 

Not that I have forgotten the 
really great moments. I remember 
being on the first expedition to land 
on Mars and the third to land on 
Venus. I remember—I believe it 
was in the third great war—the blast- 
ing of Skoro from the sky by a 
force that compares to nuclear fission 
as a nova compares to our slowly 
dying sun. I was second in command 
of a Hyper-A Class spacer in the 
war against the second extragalactic 
invaders, the ones who established 
bases on Jupe’s moons before we 
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knew we were there and then almost 
drove us out of the Solar System be- 
fore we found the one weapon they 
couldn’t stand up against. So they 
fled where we couldn’t follow them, 
then, outside of the Galaxy. When 
we did follow them, about fifteen 
thousand years later, they were 
gone. They were dead three thou- 
sand years. 

And that is what I want to tell 
you about—that mighty race and the 
others—but first, so that you will 
know how I know what I know, I 
will tell you about myself. 

I am not immortal. There is only 
one immortal being in the universe; 
of it, more anon» Compared to it, 
I am of no importance, but you will 
not understand or believe what I 
say to you unless you understand 
what I am. 

There is little in a name, and that 
is a fortunate thing—for I, do not 
remember mine. That is less strange 
than you think, for a hundred and 
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eighty thousand years is a long time 
and for one reason or another I have 
changed my name a thousand times 
or more. And what could matter 


less than the name my parents gave 
me a hundred and eighty thousand 
years ago? 

I am not a mutant. 


What hap- 
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pened to me happened when I was 
twenty-three years old, during the 
first atomic war. The first war, that 
is, in which both sides used atomic 
weapons—puny weapons, of course, 
compared to subsequent ones. It was 
less than a score of years after the 
discovery of the atom bomb. Th: 
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first bombs were dropped in a minor 
war while I was still a child. They 
ended that war quickly for only one 
side had them. 

The first atomic war wasn’t a bad 
one—the first one never is. I was 
lucky for, if it had been a bad one— 
one which ended a civilization—I’d 
not have survived it despite the bio- 
logical accident that happened to me. 
‘If it had ended a civilization, I 
wouldn’t have been kept alive during 
the sixteen-year sleep period I went 
through about thirty years later. But 
again I get ahead of the story. 


I was, I believe, twenty or twenty- 
one years old when the war started. 
They didn’t take me for the army 
right away because I was not physi- 
cally fit. I was suffering from a 
rather rare disease of the pituitary 
gland—Somebody’s syndrome. I’ve 
forgotten the name. It caused obesity, 
among other things. I was about 
fifty pounds overweight for my 
height and had little stamina. I was 
rejected without a second thought. 

About two years later my disease 
had progressed slightly, but other 
things had progressed more than 
slightly. By that time the army was 
taking anyone; they’d have taken a 
one-legged one-armed blind man if 
he was willing to fight. And I was 
willing to fight. I’d lost my family 
in a dusting, I hated my job in a 
war plant, and I had been told by 
doctors that my disease was incur- 
able and I had only a year or two 
to live in any case. So I went to 
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what was left of the army, and what 
was left of the army took me without 
a second thought and sent me to the 
nearest front, which was ten miles 
away. I was in the fighting one 
day after I joined. 

Now I remember enough to know 
that J hadn’t anything to do with it, 
but it happened that the time I 
joined was the turn of the tide. The 
other side was out of bombs and dust 
and getting low on shells and bul- 
lets. We were out of bombs and 
dust, too, but they hadn’t knocked 
out all of our production facilities 
and we’d got just about all of theirs, 
We still had planes to carry them, 
too, and-we still had the semblance 
of an organization to send the planes 
to-the right places. Nearly the right 
places, anyway ; sometimes we drop- 
ped them too close to our own troops 
by mistake. It was a week after I’d 
got into the fighting that I got out 
of it again—knocked out of it by one 
of our smaller bombs that had been 
dropped about a mile away. 

I came to, about two weeks later, 
in a base hospital, pretty badly 
burned. By that time the war was 
over, except for the mopping up, 
and except for restoring order and 
getting the world started up again. 
You see, that hadn’t been what I 
call a blow-up war. It killed off— 
I’m just guessing; I don’t remem- 
ber the fraction—about a fourth or a 
fifth of the world’s population. There 
was enough productive capacity left, 
and there were enough people left, 
to keep on going; there were dark 
ages for a few centuries, but there 
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was no return to savagery, no start- 
ing over again. In such times, 
people go back to using candles for 
light and burning wood for fuel, but 
not because they don’t know how to 
use electricity or mine coal; but be- 
cause the confusions and revolutions 
keep them off balance for a while. 
The knowledge is there, in abeyance, 
until order returns. 

It’s not like a blow-up war, when 
nine-tenths or more of the population 
of Earth—or of Earth and the other 
planets—is killed. Then is when the 
world reverts to utter savagery and 
the hundredth generation rediscov- 
ers metals to tip their spears. 


But again I digressed. After I 
recovered consciousness in the hos- 
pital, I was in pain for a long time. 
There were, by then, no more an- 
aesthetics. I had deep radiation 
burns, from which I suffered almost 
intolerably for the first few months 
until, gradually, they healed. I did 
not sleep—that was the strange thing. 
And it was a terrifying thing, then, 
for I did not understand what had 
happened to me, and the unknown is 
always terrifying. The doctors paid 
little heed—for I was one of millions 
burned or othefwise injured— and 
I think they did not believe my state- 
ments that I had not slept at all. 
They thought I had slept but little 
and that I was either exaggerating 
or making an honest error. But I 
had not slept at all. I did not sleep 
until long after I left the hospital, 
cured. Cured, ineidentally, of the 
disease of my pituitary gland, and 
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with my weight back to normal, my 
health perfect. 

I didn’t sleep for thirty years. 
Then J did sleep, and I slept for 
sixteen years. And at the end of 
that forty-six year period, I was still, 
physically, at the apparent age of 
twenty-three. 

Do you begin to see what had hap- 
pened as I began to see it then? The 
radiation—or combination of types 
of radiation—I had gone through, 
had radically changed the functions 
of my pituitary. And there were 
other factors involved. I studied 
endocrinology once, about a hundred 
and fifty thousand years ago, and I 
think I found the pattern. If my 
calculations were correct, what hap- 
pened to me was one chance in a 
billion. 

The factors of decay and aging 
were not eliminated, of course, but 
the rate was reduced by about fifteen 
thousand times. I age at the rate of 
one day every forty-five years. So 
I am not immortal. I have aged 
eleven years in the past hundred and 
eighty millennia. My physical age 
is now thirty-four. 

And forty-five years is to me as a 
day. I do not sleep for about thirty 
years of it—then I sleep for about 
fifteen. It is well for me that my 
first few “days” were not spent in a 
period of complete social disorgani- 
zation or savagery, else I would not 
have survived my first few sleeps. 
But I did survive them and by that 
time I had learned a system and 
could take care of my own survival. 
Since then, I have slept about four 
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thousand times, and I have survived. 
Perhaps someday | shall be unlucky. 
Perhaps someday, despite certain 
safeguards, someone will discover 
and break into the cave or vault into 
which I seal myself, secretly, for a 
period of sleep. But it is not likely. 
I have years in which to prepare 
each of those places and the experi- 
ence of four thousand sleeps back of 
me. You could pass such a place a 
thousand times and never know it 
was there, nor be able to enter if 
you suspected. 

No, my chances for survival be- 
tween my periods of waking life are 
much better than my chances of sur- 
vival during my conscious, active 
periods. It is perhaps a miracle that 
I have survived so many of those, 
despite the techniques of survival 
that I have developed. 

And those techniques are good. 
I’ve lived through seven major 
atomic—and super-atomic—wars that 
have reduced wie population of Earth 
to a few savages around a few camp- 
fires in a few still habitable areas. 
And at other times, in other eras, 
I’ve been in five galaxies besides our 
own. 

I’ve had several thousand wives 
but always one at a time for I was 
born in a monogamous era and the 
habit has persisted. And I have 
raised several thousand children. Of 
course, I have never been able to 
remain with one wife longer than 
thirty years before I must disappear, 
but thirty years is long enough for 
both of us—especially when she ages 
at a normal rate and I age imper- 
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ceptibly. Oh, it leads to problems, 
of course, but I’ve been able to han- 
dle them. I always marry, when [| 
do marry, a girl as much younger 
than myself as possible, so the dis- 
parity will not become too great. 
Say I am thirty; I marry a girl.of 
sixteen. Then when it is time that 
I must leave her, she is forty-six and 
I am still thirty. And it is best for 
both of us, for everyone, that when 
I awaken I do not again go back to 
that place. If she still lives, she will 
be past sixty and it would not be 
well, even for her, to have a husband 
come back from the dead—still 
young. And I have left her well 
provided, a wealthy widow—wealthy 
in money or in whatever may have 
constituted wealth in that particular 
era. Sometimes it has been beads 
and arrowheads, sometimes wheat 
in a granary and once—there have 
been peculiar civilizations—it was 
fish scales. I have never had the 
sightest difficulty in acquiring my 
share, or more, of money or its 
equivalent. A few thousand years’ 
practice and the difficulty becomes 
the other way—knowing when to 
stop in order not to become unduly 
wealthy and so attract attention. 

For obvious reasons, I’ve always 
managed to do that. For reasons 
that you will see I’ve never wanted 
power, nor have I ever—after the 
first few hundred years—let people 
suspect that I was different from 
them. I even spend a few hours 
each night lying thinking, pretending 
to sleep. 

But none of that is important, any 
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more than I am important. I tell it 
to you only so you will understand 
how I know the thing that I am 
about to tell you. 

And when I tell you, it is not 
because I’m trying to sell you any- 
thing. It’s something you can’t 
change if you want to, and—when 
you understand it—you won’t want 
to. 

I’m not trying to influence you or 
to lead you. In four thousand life- 
times I’ve been almost everything— 
except a leader. I’ve avoided that. 
Oh, often enough I have been a god 
among savages, but that was be- 
cause I had to be one in order to 
survive. I used the powers they 
thought were magic only to keep a 
degree of order, never to lead them, 
never. to hold them back. If I taught 
them to use the bow and arrow, it 
was because game was scarce and 
we were starving and my survival 
depended upon theirs. Seeing that 
the pattern was necessary, I have 
never disturbed it. 

What I tell you now will not dis- 
turb the pattern. 


It is this: The human race is the 
only immortal organism in the 
universe. 

There have been other races, but 
they have died away or they will 
die. We charted them once, a hun- 
dred thousand years ago, with an in- 
strument that detected the presence 
of thought, the presence of intelli- 
gence, however alien and at .what- 
ever distance—and gave us a meas- 
ure of that mind and its qualities. 
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And fifty thousand years later that 
instrument was rediscovered. There 
were about as many races as before 
but only eight of them were ones 
that had been there fifty thousand 
years ago and each of those eight 
was dying, senescent. They had 
passed the peak of their powers and 
they were dying. 

They had reached the limit of their 
capabilities—and there is always a 
limit—and they had no choice but to 
die. Life is dynamic; it can never 
be static—at however high or low 
a level—and survive. 

That is what I am trying to tell 
you, so that you will never again be 
afraid. Only a race that destroys 
itself and its progress periodically, 
that goes back to its beginning, can 
survive more than, say, a hundred 
thousand years of intelligent life. 

Irrall the universe only the human 
race has ever reached a high level 
of intelligence without reaching a 
high level of sanity. We are unique. 


‘We are already at least five times as 


old as any other race has ever been 
and it is because we are not sane. 
And man has, at times, had glim- 
merings of the fact that insanity is 
divine. But only at high levels of 
culture does he realize that he is 
collectively insane, that fight against 
it as he wilt he will always destroy 
himself—and rise anew out of the 
ashes. 

The phoenix, the bird that peri- 
odically immolates itself upon a 
flaming pyre to rise new-born and 
live again for another millennium, 
and again and forever, is only meta- 
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phorically a myth. It exists and 
there is only one of it. . 

You are the phoenix. 

Nothing will ever destroy you, 
now that—during many high civili- 
zation—your seed has been scattered 
on the planets of a thousand suns, 
in a hundred galaxies, there ever 
to repeat the pattern. The pattern 
that started a hundred and eighty 
thousand years ago—I think. 

I cannot be sure of that for I have 
seen that the twenty to forty thou- 
sand years that elapse between the 
fall of one civilization and the rise 
of the next destroy all traces. In 
twenty to forty thousand years 
memories become legends and 
legends become superstitions and 
even the superstitions become lost. 
Metals rust and corrode back into 
sarth while the wind and the rain 
and the jungle erode* and cover 
stone. The contours of the very 
continents change—and glaciers 
come and go, and a city of forty 
thousand years before is under miles 
of earth and miles of water. 

So I cannot be sure. Perhaps the 
first blow-up that I knew was not the 
first ; civilization may have risen and 
fallen before: my time. If so, it 
merely strengthens the case I put be- 
fore you to say that mankind may 
have survived more than the hundred 
and eighty thousand years I know of, 
may have lived through more than 
the six blow-ups that have happened 
since what I think to have been the 
first discovery of the phoenix’s pyre. 

But—except that we scattered our 
seed to the stars so well that even 
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the dying of the sun or its becoming 
a nova would not destroy us—the 
past does not matter. Lur, Candra, 
Thragan, Kah, Mu, Atlantis—those 
are the six I have known, and they 
are gone as thoroughly as this one 
will be twenty thousand years or so 
hence, but the human race, here or 
in other galaxies, will survive and 
will live forever. 


It will help your peace of mind, 
here in the year 1949 of your cur- 
know that—for 


rent era, to your 
minds are disturbed. Perhaps, I 
do not know, it will help your 


thoughts to know that the coming 
atomic war, the one that will prob- 
ably happen in your generation, will 
not be a blow-up war; it will come 
too soon for that, before you have de- 
veloped the really destructive weap- 
ons man has had so often before. It 
will set you back, yes. There will 
be darkish ages for a century or a 
few centuries. Then, with the 
memory of what you will call World 
War III as a warning, man will 
think—as he has always thought 
after a mild atomic war—that he has 
conquered his own insanity. ' 
For a while—if the pattern holds 
—he will hold it in check. He will 
reach the stars again, to find himself 
already there. Why, you'll be back 
on Mars within five hundred years, 
and I'll go there too, to see again 
the canals I once helped to dig. I’ve 
not been there for eighty thousand 
years-and I'd like to see what time 
has done to it and to those of us who 
were cut off there the last time man- 
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kind lost the space drive. Of course 
they’ve followed the pattern too, 
but the rate is not necessarily con- 
stant. We may find them at any 
stage in the cycle except the top. 
If they were at the top of the cycle, 
we wouldn’t have to go to them— 
they'd come to us. Thinking, of 
course, as they think by now, that 
they are Martians. 

I wonder how high, this time, 
you will get? Not quite as high, 
I hope, as Thragan. I hope that 
never again is rediscovered the 
weapon Thragan used against her 
colony on Skoro, which was then 
the fifth planet until the Thragans 
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blew 
that 


it into asteroids. Of course 
weapon would be developed 
only long after intergalactic travel 
again becomes commonplace. If I 
see it coming I’ll get out of the 
Galaxy, but I’d hate to have todo 
that. I like Earth and I’d like to 
spend the rest of my mortal lifetime 
on it if it lasts that long. 

Possibly it won’t, but the human 
race will last. Everywhere and for- 
ever, for it will never be sane and 
only insanity is divine. Only the 
mad destroy themselves and all they 
have wrought. 

And only the phoenix lives 
forever. 
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“Voyages to the Moon,” by Marjorie 
Hope Nicolson; The Macmillan 
Company, New York 1948. 297 
pages with 8 plates. $4.00 


Modern book titles are usually 
somewhat too short to give the 
reader an idea of the full and pre- 
cise scope of the contents of a work. 
If Miss Nicolson had chosen to imi- 
tate the style of the titles of many 
of the works she discusses in her 
“Voyages to the Moon,” her own 
title page would have looked about 
as follows: “A Discourse on Voy- 
ages to the Moon, the Sun, the 
Planets and other Worlds generally, 
written by divers authors from the 
earliest times to the time of the fifst 
Balloon Ascensions made during the 
Years 1783-4, with Remarks upon 
their Sources and an Epilogue about 
a few selected later works of this 
kind; to which is appended a Bib- 
liography of one hundred and thirty- 
three works up to the year 1784 
with an added listing of fifty-eight 
books and articles dealing with the 
theme itself and with related 
sciences.” 

This about tells the scope of the 
work without being able to deal with 
the depth of penetration. It is a 
most remarkable piece of work, 
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written- by a no less remarkable 
female scholar. Miss Nicolson re- 
ceived her Ph.D from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1920 and then became 
instructor and later assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University 
of Minnesota. After a trip to 
Europe as a Guggenheim Fellow— 
or whatever the female form ofa 
“fellow”? may be—she became asso- 
ciate professor of English at Smith 
College—from 1926-1929—and then 
professor and dean, from 1929 until 
1941. In that year she left Smith 
College for Columbia University 
where she is still the only woman to 
hold a full professorship in the 
Graduate School. In addition to 
teaching she produced quite a num- 
ber of short and long essays for 
various scholarly _ publications, 
mostly on themes which tie in with 
that of her present book. In be- 
tween she collected ten honorary 
doctorates for herself, was president 
of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, won the John Addison 
Porter Prize from Yale and the 
Rose Mary Crawshay Prize from 
the British Academy—for her re- 


cent book “Newton Demands the ~ 


Muse.” In short there is a long 
background to rattle off when she is 
introduced to a lecture audience, but 
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her own feeling about this is that it 
reminds her of Samuel Johnson’s 


female preacher “whom he compared | 


to a dog standing on its hind legs; 
he doesn’t do it well, but attracts 
attention because he does it at all.” 

I’m not going to dispute Miss 
Nicolson’s feelings with her, but 
that quote certainly does not apply 
toher book. In fact my own feeling 
is that she could do it at all only 
because she could do it well. Be- 
ginning, after a sidewise glance at 
the mythical king Bladud with 
Lucian’s “True History” she ar- 
rives (after a few more feminine 
side glances at Cicero’s “Somnium 
Scipionis,” Plutarch’s “Face in the 
Moon,” Cervantes’ “Don Quixote” 
and Ariosto’s “Orlando furioso” in 
the period following the invention 
of the telescope. Here further sub- 
division has been provided by one 
of the authors to be discussed, 
Bishop John Wilkins ‘who wrote that 
there are “several ways whereby this 
flying in air hath been or may be 
attempted” and who listed them as: 
(1) “by spirits, or angels,” (2) “by 
the help of fowls,” (3) “by wings 
fastened immediately to the body” 
and (4) “by a flying chariot.” 

Of course it is Kepler’s posthu- 
mous “Somnium” which heads the 
procession of flight “by spirits, or 
angels,” the pages about the ““Som- 
nium” are one of the best apprecia- 
tions of this little known work of 
the great astronomer I have ever 
read. The influence of this book 
on others is traced, some old poetry 
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is quoted which, to me at least, was 
news because of its age. Milton 
seems to have been influenced by it, 
too, and at least the “method” was 
adopted by Athanasius Kircher, 
S. J. Traces linger on through 
Christian Huygens to Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

The next chapter deals, of course, 
with the voyages accomplishéd “by 
the help of fowls,” notably Francis 
Godwin’s “Man in the Moone: or A 
Discourse of a Voyage Thither.” I 
was greatly pleased to see a full ten 
pages devoted to the “‘Voyage to 
Cacklogallinia” which was published 
in 1727 and which has been ascribed 
both to Dean Swift and to Daniel 
Defoe. The real author is still un- 
known, but the story is still worth 
reading. After that we progress to 
method No. 3 which first requires 
some discussion of serious attempts, 
like Leonardo de Vinci’s sketches, 
which, however, is merely the best 
known of many. Of works of fic- 
tion “The Life and Adventures of 
Peter Wilkins” (1750) is discussed 
at length, followed by a summary 
of Retif de la Bretonne’s “La Dé 
couverte australe par un homme 
volant” or “Le Dédale francais.” I 
realized with some pity that Miss 
Nicolson had actually read her way 
through the three volumes of end- 
lessly cascading French and having 
only recently finished another one of 
Rétif’s unlimited ruminations I can 
fully understand her remark that her 
“first reading was also her last.” 
Most modern readers will be fully 
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satisfied with her condensation, 

In the following chapter, devoted 
to the “flying chariot,” Miss Nicol- 
son tells of an unpublished manu- 
script which she found in the British 
Museum and which deals with a 
kite voyage to the moon. Anony- 
mously written it is called—with 
apparent  scientfic seriousness— 
“Selenographia,” but the subtitle 
kills any memories of the great work 
of Johannes Hevelius with the same 
title by proclaiming : “The Lunarian, 


or Newes from the World in the 
Moon to the Lunaticks of This 
World.” The manuscript insists 


that Cornelius van Drebble was the 
original discoverer of the world in 
the moon and that a much more 
exact description exists, written by 
“Lucas Lunanimus of Lunen- 
bergi, and originally writ by the 
same hand in the Lunick Language; 
and now transproged out of old 
Babelonick meeter into plain Eng- 
lish.” It seems that this manuscript 
is one of the stories that start with 
wit and fire but later on deteriorate 
lamentably and become extremely 
tedious. 

But summarizing and commenting 
upon the stories based on the “flying 
chariot” does not quite exhaust the 
material, there is one more chapter 
called a Theme” 
which serves as a catch-all for those 
things which Bishop John Wilkins 
failed to foresee. There is the 
“Voyage to the World of Car- 
tesius” which is accomplished by an 
“Act of Will,’ helped along by 
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“Variations on 


some special snuff. There is the tale 
called “Raccolta”—first ed. probably 
1767—4dealing with the moon trip 
of “Cavaliere Wild Scull” and “Gio- 
vanni Wilkins.” There is Voltaire’s 
star-roving Sirian giant “Micromé- 
gas.” There is “The Blazing 
World”—don’t ask me to define its 
location—written by the Duchess of 
Newcastle—published in 1666— 
which seems to be somewhat strong 
even for such a hardened researcher 
as Miss Nicholson and which was, 
of all things, inspired by the atten- 
dance of a session of the Royal 
Society. 

The “Epilogue,” which is actually 
the seventh chapter, deals merely 
with a very few typical examples of 
the nineteenth century: Edgar Allan 
Poe’s “Hanns Pfaall,” Locke’s fa- 
mous “Moon Hoax,” Jules Verne’s 
“From the Earth to the Moon,” 
H. G. Wells “First Men in the 
Moon” and C. S. Lewis “Out of the 
Silent Planet”—plus a short, sharp 
and well-deserved slap at Lewis’ 
“Perelandra.” This Epilogue is 
merely a windup, leading, as it does, 
into the period of modern science 
and modern speculation. “If there 
are other inhabited worlds, perhaps 
the technology that now seems to 
threaten imagination will make a 
path to the planets, and we shall 
know which of our romancers came 
closest to the truth. But if that day 
ever comes, it will not be the end 
but another beginning.” 


Willy Ley 
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*The Atmospheres ofthe Earth and 


Planets,” edited by Gerard. P. 
- Kuiper. The University of Chi- 
cag Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. vii plus 366 
pages with XVI plates. 1948. 


$7.50. 


-From long experience I know how 
shocked and disappointed science- 
fiction fans always feel when told 
that generally less than ten percent 
of the work of a large observatory is 
concerned with planets. As a re- 
sult, progress in aur knowledge of 
the planets"has been correspondingly 
slow. This may be attributed not 
so much to lack of interest in the 
planets themselves as to the extreme 
difficulty of research in this field. Yet 
often it seems that the only time a 
large telescope is turned on the 
Moon, Mars, or Saturn, is when the 
trustees of the institution come 
around, and it becomes necessary 
to display a spectacular object for 
their edification. 

The pace has been so slow that 
in the past it had not been difficult 
to keep abreast of planetary dis- 
covery. But any author today who 
expects to write about life on other 
worlds is going to find himself bad- 
ly behind the times unless he keeps 
a copy of “The Atmospheres of the 
Earth and Planets” close by his 
typewriter. Here for the first time is 
a collection of fifteen papers on the 
latest advances in planetary and 
high-altitude research each written 
by an expert. The book is edited 
by Dr. Gerard Kuiper, Director of 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS 


the Yerkes and McDonald Observa- 
tories, and Professor of Astronomy 


at the University of Chicago. Al- 
though the writing is fairly tech- 
nical with some mathematics, on the 
whole it makes tolerably easy 
reading. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to 
give an idea of the contents of the 
book is by asking some questions of 
the type that might occur in a sci- 
ence-fiction yarn. How many can 
you answer with assurance? 

1. What other biological process 
besides photosynthesis is known up- 
on the Earth that might permit the 
growth of plant life on Mars? 

2. On Mars why would the exist- 
ence of lichens be considered more 
probable than the dry mosses? 

Ans. Chapter XIV “The Possi- 
bility of Photosynthesis on, Mars,” 
by James Franck, Department of 
Chemistry, University of Chicago. 
Pp. 355, 356. 

3. What can be deduced about the 
atmospheres of Mars and Venus 
from spectroscopic observations of 
the Earthlight on the Moon? 

Ans. “Spectroscopic Observa- 
tions of the Planets at Mount Wil- 
son,” Chapter XI, by Theodore 
Dunham, Jr., Harvard University. 
P. 303. 

4. What gas might be_ produced 
on the Moon by heating due to 
meteoritic impact? 

5. What terrestrial mineral has a 
reflection spectrum that closely 
matches the light reflected from the 
red desert regions of Mars? 

6. What kinds of vegetation seem 
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- to be ruled out on Mars as the re- 
sult of drift curves taken across the 
planets ? 

7. What observations indicate 
that the rings of Saturn may be 
covered by frost or even composed 
of ice? 

Ans. “Survey of Planetary at- 
mosphere,” Chapter XII, by Gerard 
Kuiper, University of Chicago. Pp. 
322, 335, 339, 340, respectively. 

8. What is the color temperature 
of the Sun as revealed by ultraviolet 
spectrograms taken from V-2 rock- 
ets? 

Ans. The Upper Atmosphere 
Studied from Rockets, Chapter IV, 
by Jesse L. Greenstein, Mount Wil- 
son and Palomar Observatories. 

9. How much has the composition 
of the Earth’s atmosphere probably 
changed throughout geological his- 
tory? 

Ans. “Geological Evidence on the 
Evolution of the Earth’s Atmos- 
phere,” Chapter VIII, by Rollin T. 
Chamberlin, Department of Geology, 
University of Chicago. P. 254. 

10. What line of reasoning leads 


to the conclusign that argon might be 


the major constituent of the atmos- — 


phere of Mars? 

Ans. “Rare Gases and the For- 
mation of the Earth’s Atmosphere,” 
Chapter IX, by Harrison Brown, 
Institute for Nuclear Studies. and 
Department of Chemistry, Universi- 
ty of Chicago. P. 268. 

As stated on the jacket, the ques- 
tion of life on other worlds can be 
settled only through the study of 
planetary atmospheres. Formerly 
this material has been scattered 
through the volumes of a dozen 
scientific journals, making it a hope- 
less task to run down a particular 
point unless you have access to a 
large scientific library. Textbooks 
are generally too elementary and 
not sufficiently detailed for the pe- 
culiar requirements of the science- 
fiction writer. Here in one volume 
is a wealth of material waiting to 
be explored, written and analyzed 
by the best meteorologists, astrono- 
mers, and rocket specialists in the 
country. 


R. S. Richardson 


THE END 


THE ANALYTICAL LABORATORY 
Being pressed (hard!) for space this time, a bare report: 
May, 1949 issue 


Place Story 
1, Needle (Part I) 
2 Mother Earth 
3. Lost Ulysses 
4. The Conroy Diary 
5. Prophecy 


Hm-m-m-—and I’ve always maintained that you couldn’t write a good detective story 


in science-fiction ! 
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Author Points 
Hal Clement 1.45 
Isaac Asimov 2.54 
William L. Bade 2.89 
René Lafayette 3.91 
Poul Anderson 4.32 
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. 2, The COMPLETE set of Amazing Stories from 1926 through 1948—23 continuous years of the first 


FANTASTIC FICTION FOR SALE 


PART |— ALL NEW BOOKS 


1. When Worlds Collide... \ Bainer & Wylie 48. Skylark of Space......................0. E. E. Smith 
2. After Worlds Collide $2.75 each 49. Spacehounds of IPC Ps Most copies 
3. 3ist of February—Bond 5 50. Skylark Th Personally 
4. Life Everiasting—Keller id -50 . Shyla ree... seoceee autographed 
4A. vee wy ee r-4 51. Triplanetary ree by author. 
Devil and the Doctor— y o 
: Pilgrims thru Space & Time—Balley, .00 52. Skylark of Valeron..... as for 
7. Checklist of Fantastic Literature. . .00 *53. First Lensmen e -00 pp. 
8. People of the Comet—Hafi -00 54. Venus Equilateral $3.00 G. 0. Smith 
©9 Sunken World—Coblentz -00 55. Pattern for Conquest... 3.00 autographed 
10. Hercules My Lag ane = ns Hr 56. Nomad 3.00 copies 
1h. And Some ere oO Rey. 3-89 57. Book of Ptath—Van Vost.... 3.00 
13. Treasury of Science Fiction—Conklin -00 58. World of A—Van Vogt 2.50 
est of Science Fiction—Conklin -50 59. Out of The Unknown—Van Vogt...... 3.00 
15. noun ~y = ete ae 4 60. Mightiest Machine by Campbell 
16. Skullface an hers—H owa J . 
v2. Without Sorcery—Sturgeon .00 ,5!. Who Goes There? } $3.00 
8. Edisons Conquest of Mars—Serviss -50 62. Incredible Planet each 
Well of The Unicorn—Fletcher 1.00 63. Slaves of Sleep by Hubbard 
at , eegy Netane, on ec jean 4 64. Final Blackout $3.00 each 
Memoir (Lovecraft u b 
308. Supernatural Horror in Literature— 65. Death’s Deputy—Hubbard $2.50 
(Lovecraft) Essay 2.50 66. Legion of Space r by Williamson 
21. Fantasy Fiction Field ~~ eed 1949 ye 67. Darker Than You Think $3.00 each 
22. Greener Than You Are— : 3 y 
23. Abyss & Solitary Hunters~—Keller 3.00 ~ ~~ ig ote yk Weiab " a 
24. Web of Easter Island—Wandrei 3.00 9. artian Odyssey & Others—Weinbaum 3. 
25. Fourth Book of Jorkens—Lord Dunsany .. 3.00 70. Sinister Barriers—Russell 3.00 
26. wo \ sspetemlonen by Eshbach 2.00 71. Cosmic Geods—Taine 3.00 
(non-fiction . . . 
27. Genus Loci and Others—C. A. Smith 3.00 72. Forbidden Garden—Taine .....«. spe 3.00 
28. Porcelain Magician—Frank O 3.00 73. Ship of Ishtar—New Book Ver- 
*29. The Guide to Fantastic Literature—Bleiler 6.00 sion—iilustrated by Finlay $3.50 a.m 
30. The Mislaid Charm—Phillips (2 Dust 74. Fox Wom 13 or 
Jackets) 1.75 75. Black Wheel _ (Limited | 
31. Radio Man—Farl -50 Supply) 
32. Works, of M. P. Shiel—(non- “Aetion) jackate «76. The famous BURROUGHS jonas books 
*33. Blind Spot—H. Flint $3.00 f one extra done A—Princess of Mars $1.00 
#34. Spot of Life—H.E. Flint 3.00 | especially for B—Gods of Mars 1.00 
/ Julius Unger - 
*35. Planeteer & Other Stories—Flint 3.00 C—Warlord of Mars 1.00 
= terse ¢ er Hyd D—Thuvia Maid of Mars 1.00 
*37. Exiles o' ime—Bon . 
*38. Seven Out of Time—Zagat 3.00 E—Chessmen of Mars 1.00 
| ye oa BL ee ‘a = F—Mastermind of Mars 1.00 
eyon is orizon—Heinlein . — i J 
*40. Sixth Column—Heinlein 3.00 . cnr men ot Mare : - 
“a. Minions of the ieve—Seyer 3.00 ite ghia rot 
, astle of lron —tLiana of Gatho 3 
43. bdo» - bP Ye > & De (only exception to $1.00 price) 
44. Divide ule J 
45. Carnelian Cube 3.00( ANG for $15.00 5—Careon of Venus 1.00 
46. Lest Darkness Fall 3.00 Postpaid. K—Logt of Venus 1.00 
(Two Cover Jackets—One Most Copies L—Pirates of Venus 1.00 
extra by Bok.) are M—Fighting Man of M 1.00 
47. ve of oS Unloora— _— autographed. ‘ tees senting an oF Mars . . 
etcher) ist Price) *Forthcoming 
PART I! — MAGAZINES 
1. Astoundings—1931-1938 .- $2.00 each 3. Wonders—1929-1940 1.00 each 
1939-1949 1.00 each 1941-1949 -50 each 
2. Amazings—1929-1940 1.00 each 4. Weirds—1i934-1949 1.00 each 
1941-1949 -50 each Ask for prices on other magazines 
PART Ill1——- ANY ITEM BELOW FREE WITH ORDER OF $5.00 OR MORE 
1. F. F. F. Calendar for 1949—illustrated by Paul, 6. Hercules My Shipmate—Graves 
Bok, Cartier 7. The Mislaid Charm—Phillips 
poate Caene ky a 8. Moonpool—Merritt-F. N. Version 
4. Well of The Unicorn—Fletcher (Pratt) S. Conquest of Mean Post—-ieevitt-F. 0. Version 
5. Fantasy Book Stories by Vogt, Hasse, Kuttner, etc. 10. Ships of Ishtar—Merrit-F. N. Version 


PART 1V — ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


- The COMPLETE set of Astounding from 1930 through 1948—19 continuous years of the best Science 
Fiction ‘ever printed. Over 200 issues—one set only 


of the Science Fiction Pulps. Over 200 issu@s—one set only $250 
3. The COMPLETE set of Wonder Stories from 1929 to 1948, including Science Wonder, Air Wonder, 
Thrilling Wonder & Science Wonder Quarterly—one set only $250 


JULIUS UNGER e Box 35, Brooklyn 4, New York 
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BRASS 


Your friend’s right; C; Fg it should 
be. Typos will happen! 
- 
Dear Mr. Campbell: 

If you don’t quit improving. As- 
tounding, I am going to stop buying 
the magazine. I have always had 
hopes of doing some science-fiction 
writing for you, but your stories are 
getting so good that I am getting 
discouraged. 

Of course the cover was the first 
thing I looked at after your saying 
that you were going to have it done 
by a new artist. I must say the boy 
is good—if he isn’t a she—and looks 
like he—or she—might develop into 
a good STF artist. Although the 
article was even better than usual the 
rest of the stories were about as good 
as you usually have which was a let- 
down after last issue. “The Unde- 
cided,” by E. F. Russell, was the best 
story in this month’s mag. It had 
fast action, a good plot idea, better- 
than-average dialogue, and it showed 
a reasonable picture of an alien life- 
form. The only weak spot, if it is 
one, was that it had me sympathizing 
with the poor caterpillar-men. The 
second-place spot was copped by 
Lafayette’s “Plague”. He is improv- 
ing this series as more and more 
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TACKS 


background shows up. The weak. 
ness of the background was what 
kept the first ones of this series from 
making a better showing. The third 
part of “Seetee Shock” draws third 
place although the whole story would 
be in first place. Confusing, isn’t it? 
“Devious Weapon” and “Colonial” 
are tied for fourth; the first for the 
plot idea and the other for the writ- 
ing in it. “Prodigy” comes in last 
but is still a better story than your 
competitors usually carry. 

Too bad that Brass Tacks got 
crowded out but you really had a 
full issue this time. By the way, I 
got my roommate to read the article 
on fluorine and he liked it fairly 
well, as fe is taking organic chem- 
istry, but he says that a compound 
such as C3 F yo is impossible ; that it 
would have to be either CG Fy 
or C3Fs _ Is he wrong or was there 
a typographical error? I suspect 
that if he found it more of your read- 
ers will, too. He doesn’t read sci- 


ence-fiction, anyway, so he doesn't § 


deserve much consideration, but I 
would like to know if there could be 
such a compound. 

Thanks for a very good issue and 
hope that you get to publish some 
pictures of the other side of the 
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Moon very soon now.—Norman E. 
Hartman, P. O. Box 285, Gold 
Beach, Oregon. 


The collection was lost the hard way! 


Dear Mr. Campbell : 

When I received the February 
number of Astounding SCIENCE 
FICTION, it was the first time in 
about eight years I had an issue of 
that periodical in my hands. 

In 1941, when I was in Java, I 
subscribed to ASF but when the war 
started and the Japs invaded us, not 
only was the possibility of getting 
any more issues gone, but I lost 
every number I possessed- together 
with all my other things. Now that 
I am back in the Netherlands and 
have a job again, I have started an- 
other subscription and I am glad to 
see that although the size is smaller 
than I remember it used to be, the 
stories seem to be as good as they 
used to be—if not better. 

I might as well give you a Lab re- 
port, so here goes: 

1, “A Present From Joe” 
“Manna” 

“The Prisoner In The Skull” 
“Next Friday Morning” 

5. “Christmas Tree” 

This does not mean I thought 
“Christmas Tree” bad, far from that. 


2. 
3. 
4, 


| I did not put in the serial because I 


want to wait until that is complete, 
but as far as it goes, I think it even 
tops the other stories. 

I am sad when I realize what a lot 
of fine stories I must have missed 
since ’41, and I should like to order 


BRASS TACKS 


all the old volumes, but that is im- 
possible because dollars are too 
scarce in the Netherlands to allow 
me to use them for that purpose. 
Would it perhaps be possible for you 
to let your American readers know 
that if they possess any old copies 
they do not want to keep any longer 
—although that hardly seems prob- 
able—I should be very grateful if they 
would send them to me instead of 
throwing them away. It is impos- 
sible to repay them in money, but if 
they have a suggestion for payment 
in another form, I shall be only too 
glad to hear about it.—J. J. Hillen, 
Jonkerlaan 21, Wassénaar, Nether- 
lands. 


Notice to fans: 


Dear Mr. Campbell : 

Would you be kind enough to tell 
the fans, via Brass Tacks: 

1. The dates of the Cinvention are 
September 3-4-5. The Cinvention is 
NOT in July. 

2. Don Ford has a new address: 
Box 116, Sharonville, Ohio. Don is 
the guy to send that loose-buck for 
membership in the Cinvention Com- 
mittee. 

3. The Cinvention is NOT an 
“inner circle” gathering. The Tor- 
con last year was Don’s first conven- 
tion, the Cinvention will be my first. 
If you like science fiction, you’ll have 
the time of your life at the Cinven- 
tion. 

Reason for the above, there’s a bit 
of misinformation floating about that 
we'd like to nail. 
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And from all of the Cinvention 
Committee to all science fiction fans, 
a most cordial invitation to the Cin- 
vention. 

THIS IS GOING TO BE THE 
BEST ONE YET.—Roy Lavender, 
138 Blymer Street, Delaware, Ohio. 


Anyone want to check him? 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Possibly some of the readers of 
ASF might relish a little whadizit, 
so I diffidently submit the following: 


11.001001000100101001111101- 
1100000110100001000111 


Reading J. J. Coupling’s descrip- 
ion of digital computers in the Feb- 
ruary issue of ASF suggested the 
enjoyable pastime of converting 
some commonplace quantity such as 
a into the binary system. Doubtless 
it would seem that the above value 
for a was slightly carried to ex- 
tremes, but if so I can only plead as 
excuse a certain curiosity concern- 
ing possible relationships which 
failed to-appear. The value of a 
used to obtain this binary is correct 
to fifteen places. If the Timothy 
Lawrence Pauls and Elsie Lambeths 
among your readers find this contri- 
bution trivial I can only crave their 


7. 


indulgence since my parents were 
not exposed to lethal radiations — 
Art Kalaugher, New Orleans 19, La 


Another free-fall effect I hadnj 
thought of! 


Dear John: 

Apropos of Hal Clements’ good 
yarn “Fireproof,” you might be ins 
terested in knowing that already sem 
entists are having their trouble 
from working in an essentially grave 
tationless field. In the latest Phygh 
cal Review, there’s a discussion 6h 
results that they have had from 
cloudchamber work in V-2’s. After 
it starts falling back again, the cham 
ber no longer clears itself of the 
droplets from the preceding tracks§ 
they just hang around and show up 
as a persistent fogging which makeg 
‘the later pictures worthless. I have 
a hunch that they will eventually 
have to use some sort of electrostatic 
clearing gimmick to sweep the cham- 
ber clean. 

Arthur Dugan’s story of “The 
Case of the Missing Octane” was 
reasonably well worked out—and a 
special bouquet to the typesetter that 
got all the formulae right. That’sa 
job that not even the textbooks or 
journals do very often—John H, 
Pomeroy. 


THE END 
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He started retiring today! 


--. and it feels good! 


It’s going to take time, but the 
point is . . . he’s taken that all- 
important first step . . . he’s found 
a way to make saving a sure, auto- 
matic proposition ... 


He’s buying Savings Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan! 


This makes saving an absolute cer- 
tainty! You don’t handle the money 
to be invested . . . there’s no chance 
for it to slip through your fingers 


and ... U.S. Savings Bonds pay you 
4 dollars for every 3 invested, in 
ten years! 

Think it over! We believe you'll 
agree that bonds are the smartest, 
surest way there is to save. 

Then—sign up for the Payroll 
Savings Plan yourself, today! Re- 
gardless of your age, there’s no better 
time to start retiring than right now! 

P.S. If you are not eligible for the 
Payroll Savings Plan, sign up for the 
Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U. S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


AUDELS Carpente: il 
and Builders Guides 


inside Trade ae 
for Carpenters, Builders, J 
ers, Building Mechanics 
Woodworkers. 

give you the short-cut =e 


tions that you want—incl 
{ new methods, ideas, solu’ 
- plans. systems and money say- 
WAL ing suggestions. An easy : 
} gressive course for the ap 
runoced | House tice and student. A pr 
ye wi a7 daily helper and Quic 
ence for the master wo 
arpenters everywhere are 
ing these Guides as a Hel 
Hand to Easier Work, E 
Work and Better Pay. te 
this assistance for you 
a fill in and 


Inside Trade Information On: REE COUPON below, 


How to use the steel square—How to file and 
set saws—How to build furniture—How to use 
a mitre box—How to use the chalk line—How 
to use rules and scales—How to make joints— 
Carpenters arithmetic—Solving mensuration 
eagle var are strength of timbers— 
ow to set girders and sills—How to frame 
houses and roofs—How to estimate costs—How 
to build houses, barns, garages, bungalows, etc. 
—How to read and draw plans—Drawing up 
specifications—How to excavate—How to use 
settings 12, 13 and 17 on the steel square—How 
to build hoists and scaffolds—sky] ghts—How : 
to build stairs—How to put on interior trim— 
How to hang doors—How to lath—lay floors—How to paint. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23rd St., New Veeck 10, N.Y 


Mail Audeis Carpenters and Builders Guiges. | . A... 5K. 
trial. if OK 1 will remit $1 in 7 days and $1 nthly until "3¢ 
Otherwise I will return them. No obligation untess tam satisfied. 


Address 


Occupation 


Employed by. 
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Po rT Eugene Hhib 


